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Kansas Grows the Best 
Wheat in the World 


Cfrequently there is mention of 
flour “equal to RED STAR” 
REG.u.s.pAT. OFF or “the same type as RED 
SLAR.” There is no flour of 
the type of “RED STAR.” 
“RED STAR?” has at all times 


a distinctive quality due to 


 Preal Capacity wheat selection and milling 
ethod. 
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‘The RED STAR MILLING CO, - WICHITA, KANSAS 


R. S. HURD, President 
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Every time the baker works with irregular doughs his 
labor costs go up. Investigation shows that many shops 
of the average three oven size can save 371,c. per barrel | 


of flour in labor costs by using only uniform doughs : 
from uniform flour. 


The uniformity of Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours can add a | 
good item to the baker’s profit by cutting out this labor | 
waste. And this is only one of the savings—this same 
uniformity of Pillsbury’s enables the baker to cut costs 
at every step in the production of bread. 


PILLSBURY’ 
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Eternal Vigilance 


in selection of the wheat, in the 
milling of the flour and in the gen- 
eral management of the business, 
is responsible for the high repu- 
tation of 


Larabee’s 


Best 





Flour 


throughout the world. 


No great milling concern in the 
world has finer facilities to insure 
every year good flour and good 
service to the trade. 
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LARABEE FLouR Mitts Company 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Hundreds of Good Bakers Use C R EA M L O A FE 
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PRODUCER Flour will 
“stand up’ during hot 
weather, and insure you ' 
against costly changes 
in your shop schedules. 





Milled by RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING Co. 


General Offices Minneapolis. Branch Offices Boston, Buffalo, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Des Moines, San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Denver > 
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‘The Fourth Largest Hard Winter 
Wheat Mill in the World 


The addition of a 3,300-barrel unit to the capacity of this 
superb mill gives it rank as one of the first four great mills 
of the hard winter wheat milling section. 





Furthermore none of this new equipment will be used 
merely to make more flour but also to make better flour. 
It is the firm purpose of the management of this company 
to establish its brands among the first four hard winter 
wheat flours of the world. 


PRINCE JOHN KING of KANSAS 
Family Patent Best for Bakers 


THE MONARCH MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,500 Barrels. Wheat Storage 1,250,000 Bushels. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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SUIT OF CLOTHES can be bought at 
any price you like to pay—from standard, 
known brands all the way down to the 
“walk a flight and save ten dollars” kind, 
or even on River Street or at the “army 
store.” It is much the same way with 
flour—all the way from reliable, standard brands down to 
the cut-rate and discards. And the buyer gets just what 
he pays for, allowing for a little extra trimming when he 
“shops around” and simply invites somebody to cheat him 
with poor value. 





To be safe—buy “I-H” as you need it. 


| ( ) OP, chakers 


i — ORACLE 
|  . \Y cf Short Patent- 
é a THUNDERBOLT 
CA Reliable Tlour 
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‘he ISMERT HINCKE MILLING CO. 
“KANSAS CITY,MO. —~ 
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“he 
Shortest 
of Short 
Patents” 


errze AIINCE the earliest days of 
RN: aay A milling of hard winter — 
(EX SNE, wheat, we have been pro- 
vane SO ducing superior flour. Nev- 
er once have our standards 

been lowered. Never has a customer had 
fair cause for complaint. Never have we 
sought the cheaper way of making flour 
which will merely serve the purpose. AI- 
ways we have sought to make and sell 
the best. Having succeeded on that 
basis, we mean never to depart from it. 


Dhe WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 


WILLIAM KELLY 
PRESIDENT 


— 


MILLING } 
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The Commander Lion 


HE COMMANDER LION is a symbol of our responsibility to you. 
It is your protection in buying flour—your assurance of quality, value 
and satisfaction. 
From the careful selection of the finest of the world’s wheat to the satisfac- 
tion of your customers, Commander provides the highest degree of protection. 
In the great elevators of Commander is preserved the inherent quality of the 
finest wheat to insure year ’round uniformity of Commander Flour. 
In the mills continuous supervision is maintained over every process of manu- 
facture. Scientific tests dre made in modern laboratories. Every precaution 
is taken to assure those high standards for which Commander is noted. 
Through modern, economical milling methods and continuous operation many 
unusual savings are effected. These enable us to give you added quality 
without added cost—better flour—reasonably priced. 
You can have implicit confidence in the Commander Lion. It identifies a 
flour that is backed by all the resources of a milling organization that in 30 
years of operation has grown to be one of the largest in the world. 


COMMANDER MILLING Co. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Commander Flour 


Better Flour—Reasonably Priced 





“MINNESOTA MAKES THE BEST FLOUR IN THE WORLD” 
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How 'T'O SLEEP 
BETTER 


c/Make certain that you have 

Allis or Nordyke Corruga- 

tions on your break rolls and 

Schindler Silk on your Sifters 
and Reels. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga., 1104-1106 Healey Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md., 304 Hearst Tower Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 701-2-3 Brown-Marx Bldg. 
Boston, Mass., 723-724 State Mutual Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 5674-576 Ellicott Square Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., 1118 Johnston Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 1321 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 1720 First National Bank Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1724-1725 Guarantee Title Bldg. 


Dallas, Texas, 1415 Santa Fe Bldg. 

Denver, Colo., 5625-26-27 Symes Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 1109-1112 Ford Bldg. 

Duluth, Minn., 709 Alworth Bidg. 

Houston, Texas, 1108 Post Dispatch Bidg. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1609 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Jackson, Mich., 512 Reynolds Bidg. 

Kansas City, Mo., 1410-1412 Waldheim Bldg. 


Lakeland, Fla., 901 Callahan Court. 

l.os Angeles, Calif., 622-624-626 Title Insurance Bidg. 
Milwaukee, Wis., West Allis Works. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 707-711 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
New Orleans, La., 719-723 Maison Blanche Bidg. 
New York, N. Y., 50 Church Street. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 711-712 Atlantic Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1207-1210 Park Bldg. 

Portland, Oregon, 505-506 Lumbermen’s Bldg. 
Richmond, Va., 905 Electric Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo., 2188-2189 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 915-16 Kearns Bldg. 

San Francisco, Calif., 741-751 Rialto Bidg. 

Seattle, Wash., 115 Jackson Street. 

Toledo, Ohio, 819 Ohio Bldg. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 917 Coal Exchange Bldg. 
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Satisfied trade is the 
bakers A : 


"Hike 


EVERY LOAF ALIKE! 


and sure to satisfy your 
most particular customer 
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THE GREAT FLOUR MILL OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 


ARISTOS 








Superior Quality Always Is the Best Value 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN MILLING CO., INc. 


KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 
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from two Strategic Centers 


ESSMUELLER 


Double-Quick Mill Supply Service 


ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 


Faster than ever, with the same dependable accuracy — that’s the 1927 
Essmueller supply service with its brand new Kansas City plant. 





Of special interest to you millers right now at this, your big “hurry-up” 
season of the year, when delays are costly and time means everything: 


Our new Kansas City plant, situated as it is at the edge of the great Kansas 
wheat fields, is a real accommodation to you millers of the Southwest. It 
doubles Essmueller service and speeds up delivery by hours. The fastest, 
most accurate mill service you can get anywhere. 


Complete stock of supplies and mill roll finishing machinery is carried at 
both the Kansas City and St. Louis plants. Supplies include. . . 


Dufour Bolting Cloth ‘Superior, Salem and V Elevator Buckets 
Tyler Wire Cloth Elevator Bolts, Brushes, etc. 

Leather and Cotton Belting Up-to-the-Minute Equipment for the 
Sieve Cleaner Belting and Rivets Grinding and Corrugating of Rolls 
Steel Spiral Conveyor Dodge Power Transmission Equipment 


Manufacturer of Peerless Friction Clutches 
Mixers for all Purposes and Feeders 


Whatever you need, write, phone or tele- 
graph. We'll do the rest and get the order 


to you at the earliest possible moment. 


ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO. 


1220 SOUTH EIGHT ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. - « » -2818 EAST 13TH ST., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Amazinely 
Simple! 


x . The Cart 
HESE new Carter units a 
are marvels of efficiency. Serthtey 
Their use results in advan- Rassiver 
tages and savings entirely 
unprecedented in the mill- 
ing industry. The 
CAR! of TEM 
Controlled Cleaning 
will lower your power costs 20 to 50 
per cent—give you more floor space 
—require less watching and ad- aceon 
justing—give many years longer First Mill 





Cleaning Unit 


service—stop the noise and dust 
nuisance—and do an unequalled 
job of cleaning. 


Smooth rotary motion—no shak- 


be —— a ing or vibration—all steel construc- 
Oat and Seed | tion—no external dust collectors or 
Separations 





piping. 


Let us send you our new catalog 
containing complete data. 


CARTER-MAYHEW 
The Carter M FG. CO. 


Duo-Aspirator 623 19th Avenue North East 
A Self- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 
at 
spirator po ge 
Se tie America’s Largest Manufacturers of Grain 





| Collector Cleaning Equipment 
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EXACT WEIGHT 


SK\ The BASIS of INTEGRITY in BUSINESS 7/92) 
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“EXACT WEIGHT” SCALES will elim- 


inate 80 per cent of your loss and cut down 








your flour sacking cost by— 





1. Simplifying the act of weighing so labor 
will perform it quickly and easily. 


2. By recovery of OVER-WEIGHT which 
runs from three to five ounces to the pack- 
age on ordinary scales. 


Flour Dust 
Cover for 
Weight 
Platter 


3. By increasing your package yield from 
bulk production. 


Ask us for particulars. 





THE SMITH SCALE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Montreal, Que.—CANADA—Toronto, Ont. 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


“EXACT WEIGHT” 
SCALES 


“Are the Fastest 
and Most Accurate 
Weighing Appli- 
ances Obtainable 
for Mill Use.” 








Speed Sacking Scale 


No. 278 
Capacity, 65 Ibs. 


Two-pound Reading Beam graduated by ™% ounces. 


‘ 


New Top Reading Dial. Reads 
Correctly from Any Angle. 
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Now:One:of:the:Kell:Group:‘of:Flour:Mills 








Trade e Announcement 


Se LE 2,000-bbI flour mill at Arkansas City, Kansas, oper- 

BE ated for more than forty years by the Arkansas City 
vA) Milling Co., has been purchased by Frank Kell, of 
x4) Wichita Falls, Texas, and men associated with him in 
the mye calito of a group of flour mills in Texas and Oklahoma 
and at St. Louis, Mo. 





The Kansas Mill & Elevator Co. has been organized and 
has taken over ownership of the newly acquired property. Offi- 
cers of the company are: Frank Kell, president; T. C. Thatcher, 
vice president; J. E. Haviland, until recently manager of the 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, secretary and general man- 


ager. Associated as directors are T. P. Duncan, Wichita Falls, 
and Joseph A. Kell, Vernon, Texas. 


The new ownership proposes, so far as possible, to main- 
tain the old established trade connections of its predecessor com- 
pany and will exercise its best efforts to serve these customers 
faithfully and well. 


It will at the same time endeavor to extend the trade field 
on the company’s well-known brands. To those acquainted with 
the policies of the Kell organization no assurance need be given 
that the trade will be treated at all times with the same degree of 
fairness and straightforward dealing which has been responsible 
for the success of all these associated enterprises. 


The Kansas Mill €° Elevator Co. 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
cAssociated with 


Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, Texas. 

Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 

Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas. 

Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla. 








Now:One:of:the:Kell:Group:of:Flour:Mills 
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FIREPROOF MILLING PLANT 


of 


H. DITTLINGER ROLLER MILLS CO. 
NEW BRAUNFELS, 
TEXAS 











Designed and Equipped by 


A. E. BAXTER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


We make a Specialty of HIGH CLASS MILLS ONLY 
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HAVPTRLERUUE DUET TENT 











eAnother 
‘Reason Why 


The Agene Mills 
are the Busy Mills 








Write for 
Technical 
Publication 


No. 8O 





THE AGENE PROCESS AS INSTALLED AT WALNUT CREEK MILL, GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS 





KANSAS CITY 


SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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SOFT WINTER AND STRONG SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Straight or mixed cars of soft winter and 
strong spring wheat flours, grain, feed and 
corn goods for buyers in eastern, southern 
and southeastern states, which our loca- 
tion enables us to serve to advantage. 


The Mennel Milling Co. 


EXxPORT—Millers and Grain Dealers—pomEstIc 
TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 








Gwinn Milling Co. 


Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 


Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 








The Emery Thierwechter 


Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 








Hardesty Milling Co. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 
Sorr Winter Wueat Four 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 








MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 
ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars 
MALTO Dairy Feed a Specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 








Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 





NON | 
Made by 


The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Both Terminal and 
° The Ansted & Burk Co. 
Country Locations senna ron 


BUT UP TO THE MINUTE IN IDEAS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


oA: WE HAVE MILLS at Toledo, Ohio, William Tell’s 


1,000 barrels daily capacity, and at Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, 500 barrels, with addi- Master Bread Flour 


tional elevator capacity at Fredericktown, Master Pie Crust Flour 
Ohio, we combine whatever advantages accrue Master Cake Flour 
to milling from locations at terminal and 


country points. Each specially milled for its purpose 





We specialize in grinding selected soft 





winter wheat grown in this section. Our 


plain and self-rising flours have always en- Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 

joyed a high reputation for quality and uni- : MILLERS OF 

formity. We are always open for new con- High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
: LIGONIER, IND. 

nections where not already represented. WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








we BIE = The Williams Bros. Co. 

. Merchant Miller. KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Northwestern Elevator C& Mill Co. | “Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat i wn on ‘Western 
Toledo, Ohio (Main Office) Mt. Vernon, Ohio Reserve” and bought from the a. 








ers at elevators we own and operate. 














Ohio Soft Wheat 
Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 
ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 











BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 
r All Rail and Ex-Lake 


Has) Service for Millers 
= Grain Dealers Bakers 
Feed Manufacturers 

Mid-West Laboratories Co. 

INCORPORATED 
COMSTOCK BUILDING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





1 OReisiamyeiiivires 
: The Most Modern Mill in Ohio 
jrroeocis 





i UNITED MILLS 
ane O18); 1210) 5 0-48 (8) B 





GRAFTON, GHIO 


Complete Electric Equipment for 











Flour Mills and Grain Elevators 
THE WARWICK CO. ¥®==-4 BLOUR Fontes GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Shippers of 
MASSILLON, OHIO Write for Samples and Prices Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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NEW YORK GRAIN FUTURES 


Domestic Wheat— Bonded Wheat— Domestic Oats 


JHE New York Wheat Futures Market provides an ideal hedge for millers 
i) and exporters. 


The desirable grades only of Domestic Wheat are deliverable on con- 
S| tract with nothing below No. 2 Hard Winter, No. 2 Red Winter and No. 2 
Northern Spring. The bonded contract is for the Standard Export Grades 
of Canadian Wheat deliverable under the original Dominion Certificates. 





Wheat at Buffalo is at a most desirable distributing point for Eastern mills and from 
Buffalo export grain can be shipped via any Atlantic port as ocean freight is available. 


Effective January 3rd, 1927, trading was inaugurated in Domestic Oats, Buffalo deliv- 
ery. The contract is for No. 2 White Oats, United States Standard with No. 1 White 
deliverable at 4c premium and No. 3 White at 1'4c discount under the contract price. 
Buffalo is in the direct line of flow of surplus oats from the Central West, Southwest and 
Northwest, and as a distributing point for the Eastern Trade is unequaled. 


Commissions on all grain are 4c per bushel for non-members residing in the 
United States and Canada and %c per bushel for non-members residing outside of the 
United States and Canada. Commissions are gc per bushel for members residing in 
the United States and Canada and 4c per bushel for members residing outside of the 
United States and Canada. 


Members of the Clearing House are as follows: 


Andrus, C. W., & Son Melady Grain Co., Inc. 
Bache, J. S., & Co. Milmine, Bodman & Co., Inc. 
Barnes-Ames Co. Montgomery, Straub & Co., Inc. 
Betts & Power Moss & Ferguson 

Canada Atlantic Grain Export Co., Inc. Norris Grain Co. 

Clark, John F., & Co. Peters, N. W., & Co., Inc. 
Continental Grain Co. Pritchard & Co. 

Dare, E. H., & Co. Pynchon & Co. 

Dreyfus, Louis, & Co. Robinson & Sweet 

Earle & Stoddart, Inc. Samuels & Valentine 

Field, Albert C., Inc. Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc. 
Hansen Produce Co., Inc. ' Story, W. H., & Co. 

Knight & Co. Weis, Irving, & Co. 

Jones, M. B., & Co., Inc. Williams & Travers 


_ Lamborn, Hutchings & Co. 


GUARANTEES 
SERVICE 


GUARANTEES 
SAFETY 
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ay TE Minny 
WINONA. ah i 
“MINNESOTA ; 





(po. ‘There Is 
No Substitute 


for Quality’’ 








BAY STATE MILLING Go. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 
WINONA - MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY 
4000 BBLS. WHEAT S500 BBLS. RYE 








“Dandy “Dough 


Chlour 


A new flour 
for the quality 
baker. 


CLARO MILLING COMPANY OF. aah. 
510 Security Bldg.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 1,200 Barrels 








“Madelia’s Superlative’ 


Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent 


Guaranteed to Satisfy 


os on Minn. NORTHLAND MILLING CO. 


Flour Exchange 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


INCORPORATED 


HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINAe 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St PauL 
MINNESOTA 











(5 Nie F LAAN .. ovr vox005 v.00 


meets the approval of good bakers 
who are always striving to improve 
their product. Bread made from 
it has volume, bloom and flavor— 
the three elements that go to make 
the ideal loaf. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING MINNESOTA 
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No business man will i 
deny the old truth that ee 
the satisfaction yielded a. 
by a quality article is 
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Selling finer bread is on ee 
the most certain way to ees 
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a permanent following a 
of loyal customers. 
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MINNESOTA 
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F. A. Ruenrrz, President 





White Swan Flour 


The standard 
that others 
strive toreach 


SPRINGFIELD Miura Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MINNESOTA 


J. A. Rieck, Secretary-Treasurer 











FOUR 
Good Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 
First Patent 


DULUTH RELIABLE 


Standard Straight 


APEX 


Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 





DIAMOND 
| et PLO) U8: 


SIINIDLT §« 


yOOL 


FIG DIAMOND MILLS CO. SS 7% offices MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
CROOKSTON MILLING Co. 
CROOKSTON, MINN, 


SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 




















“Venus Protein 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Red River Milling Company 
“CERES” “No.Al” 


Montana and North Dakota Wheat 


igs Quilty used exclusively sees amie 
Spring Wheat , Spring Wheat 
Wioar Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels Flour 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
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Minnesota Flours 


have a reputation 
for quality— 


“BIG 


JO 


has made them 
famous. 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co. 
Wabasha, Minn., U. S. A. 


J.G. LAWRENCE, President 
W.B. WEBB, Vice-President and Manager 


=°> =) = = SS SS SS SS ES ES 





‘*Rithan Allen”’ 


The Ideal Flour 


Fancy Minnesota 
Patent 


Strong 
Uniform 
Reliable 


Wells Flour Mills 


WELLS, MINN. 








Osakis Milling Company 


HARD SPRING 
WHEAT FLOUR 


OSAKIS, MINN. 








APRONS e Clerks, Bakers, 
= Kids, Ladies, Ete. 

A 25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 

450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 
Samples, prices and St. Paul, Minn. 
distribution plans gladly sent on request. 








GREENLEAF 


*““A SHADE BETTER”’ 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Established 1881 


Globe Flour Mills Co. 


PERHAM, MINN. 
Daily Capacity, 500 Barrels 
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A Quality Flour 
for Every Need 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


SHORT PATENT 








(SOLD COIN 


STANDARD PATENT 











ae a ; bs yi : \ eae 
, int —s ig thas naar 
ye Paes = =PuRE SILVER 
a ae Very Fancy Clear 
Daily Capacity: 5,000 Bbls R YE F LO U. RS 


Pure and Blended 








sp WuoLe Wueart F'Lours 


All Granulations 


Ryr GraHam Wueat GRAHAM 


EKAGLE ROLLER MILL Co. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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RED WING 


SPECIALFLOUR | 


ie iad 


RED WING MILLING CO. 
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W MAY NOT have the largest mill 
in the world, but when it comes to 


quality, uniformity, and having the best 
interests of our customers at heart, we will 
not acknowledge a superior. When next 
in the market, send in a trial order for 


KOMO or PACEMAKER 


and know what real satisfaction is. 


SAINT PAUL MILLING COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 























| Mother Hubbard 


FLOUR 


| An Gnsurance of High Quality 
| “Worth the Difference 


| HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


Mankato Minnesota 




















SOME of AMERICA’S MOST PROFITABLE 
BAKERIES USE 


SUNBURST FLOUR 


We believe you would enjoy their com- 
pany. Let the Sunburst Man drop in and 
talk over more profits from Better Bread. 


EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & Co. 
General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


6460 FLOUR 

















“Chlours of Quality Only” 


GOLD MINE 
KING’S BEST 
KING’S GOLD 


Our Contribution to Better Baking 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS Co. . 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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FLOUR 


Goodhue Mill Co. 





Short Patent FLOUR EXCHANGE Standard Patent 


SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Patent MINNEAPOLIS PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 











THE WEAVER COMPANY 




















Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. : 2,2 
Northwestern \ Novadel Process Corporation The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co, SAUK CENTER — 
Agents for Bodmer’s Old Reliable Bolting Cloth Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 
Tyler’s Wire Cloth 
Flour Exch INN LIS, MINN. ° , ‘ 
ou change M EAPOLIS, Wedding Sawtiiehese STORAGE 
Announcements IN 
Finest Hand Cut Engraved Plates TR ANS IT 
MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO ; BUSHNELL 8iridxer THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Y 726 Second Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS Buffalo, N. Y. 

















High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Offices: 
Ask for Samples and Prices. Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 








New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT 
New ULM COMPASS WHITE RYE MINNESOTA 











EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EMPIRE HIGH GRADE SEMOLINAS STERLING 


There is not a commercial estab- 
lishment of age in America the suc- 







































Fancy Short Patent and RYES Best Bakers’ Patent cess of which is not based on qual- 
ity. The S. George Company has 
never been successfully attacked on 
Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets ¥ the high grade of the product it {| 
Wire for Samples and Prices i.” hes 
i sells. The world over, S. George ai 
CROWN MILLING COMPANY a Company paper sacks are the Ny 
Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Rg standard of excellence In Minne- th 
, a 4° 
s sota, New York, Pennsylvania,  ,§ 
}: North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and_ J 
Vig as ° : , Ry. 
ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR ®i Michigan its sacks are standard for ‘ : 
CORN PRODUCTS MYSTIC MILLS } quality. S. George Company never . 
MEENA OCR IRD cRm | MTPMUTURN ne coma , Sneed | 
, years but for the quality of its % 
# . products. No one can measure 
“Prive of Muvnesora” Marshall Flour Mills Co. Cee ey. 
Fancy Short Patent “‘Marshall’s Best’”’ 154 


NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. a 
x 


‘ah 4G i! 
General Offices: 814 Chamber of Commerce Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. id Neer 
Mills at MINNEAPOLIS, ullding , . u 
Little Falls, Minn. MINN. Brokerage Connections Solicited A 
Aa 
2» WELLSBURG, W. VA 
; a) Nagi pe) Saw , 


‘; q e os P " 
~~ —" 


re 














W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 











Riverside Code "ants" 





ee ° e oe " = ss 
Golden Loat” muss — ’ Empire Milling Per Copy, $12.50 Discount for quantities 
e our oe ua an 
Trouble left out Minneapolis oO. Minnesota For sale by all its branches and by 


appen ~~ <r gapnael Millers of High Grade Flour Tue NortuwestTern Miter, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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EXPORTERS 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


Our thorough experience in exporting both 

hard and soft wheat flours is being utilized 

by numerous importers. If you do not hap- 

pen to be one of them, let us tell you what 
we have to offer. 


ANNAN-BURG GRAIN & MILLING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SHIPPERS 


Good Milling Wheat 


Every miller realizes the value of good mill- 

St. Louis is a leading milling 

wheat market, and the services of our or- 

ganization will assure you the best the mar- 
ket has to offer. 


ing wheat. 








GINGHAM GIRL 





Made by Millers of 


WHITE STAR 


The Baker's Flour Dependable Since 1840 


Plant Flour Mills Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


The Operation of Flour Mills 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
service in both quality and shipment to both large 
and small customers. 


SPARKS MILLING Co., TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Established 1855 Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 


GILSTER MILLING CO. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of 


Gilster’s Best and Featherlite 
Plain and Self-rising Flour 








Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


We sell for the account of first class mills 
in the St. Louis market, the following: 
Semolina and Minnesota Flour; Kansas 
Hard Wheat Flour and Farina; Pacific 
Coast Pastry Flour; Missouri Soft Wheat 


Flour. PACIFIC, MISSOURI 























_ bd ™ 
Baur Flour Mills Co. 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 
ROMEO PATENT 
“You'll Lovit” 
Established 1870 ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Established 1849 


Saxony Mills 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
Correspondence ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Solicited Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. 


NEPTUNE - LUXURY 


The Perfect Bread Flow Highest Soft Wheat Patent 


So uniform and dependable that their 
quality is never questioned. 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 

















HUEGELY MILLING CO. 


Highest Quality , 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Correspondence 
Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. 





EsTaBLisHED 1864 


MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 8T. LOUIS, MO. NASHVILLE, ILL. 














Established 1878 


Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. 


Exporters 
Always open for new 
foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL. 
Ethereal, Jewel Member Millers’ 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation 





ESTABLISHED 1839 INCORPORATED 1888 


H.C. COLE MILLING CO. 


CHESTER, ILL. 


The uniformly high quality of the plain and self-rising soft winter 
wheat flours milled by this company is outstanding in the industry. 
CAPACITY 1,350 BARRELS DAILY 














Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 








a, * THE BAKERS PROFIT SPECIALTY = © 
| WRITE RALSTON PURINACO., ST. LouIs 
Se ee 8 8 8 eee ee ee ee 









Hezel Milling Company 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Established 1861 


Manufacturers of hard and soft 
Wheat Flour 








AVISTON MILLING CO. 


Millers since 1866 
Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


Capacity 600 bbls AVISTON 
Cable Address: ‘‘AvIsTOcK”’ ILLINOIS 








Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co. gr. LOUIS, MO. 


Monitor Patent 
Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 








PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cuttfor Break Rolls 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















2 OEE Ritter 
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Registered in the 
Trademarks United States and 
ForeignCountries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century (Qomplete Files Registered 
Flour Brands 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WasHinoTon, D. C, 

















“Business Control 
Through Analysis” 


Is a broker entitled to a A Preparedness Text on Budget Control 
commission on an un- just issued by Ernst & Ernst 
completed sale? 


Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 











Accounting in any business can be developed, in an econom- 
Thus and many other ical and practical way, to a point where expenditures are 
based on sound standards, where every dollar is intelligently 


grhction! queqtions of spent for a cause and readily measured for its effect as a con- 


law affecting flour tribution toward the accomplishment of the aims of the 

milling and allied in- business. 

dustries are answered This is Modern Accountancy. It is the machinery of effective 

in “The Miller and Budget Control. And Budget Control is business control— 

the Law,” by A.L.H. through Analysis. 

Street. | “Business Control Through Analysis” is a 32-page booklet. 
It is written from the executive viewpoint, and is timely and 

A handsomely bound volume practical. It will be mailed on request. Address nearest office. 


of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 


See) | ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


SYSTEM SERVICE 





The Northwestern Miller, NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
118 South Sixth Street, PHILADELPHIA AKRON GRAND RAPIDS MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
Minneapolis, Minn, BOSTON CANTON KALAMAZOO MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 

Gectiaien: PROVIDENCE COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH ST. PAUL FT. WORTH 

os ‘ . BALTIMORE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
lease send Me........--++-- copies | RICHMOND TOLEDO ERIE DAVENPORT SAN ANTONIO 
of “The Miller and the Law,” by ‘A. WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI ATLANTA ST. LOUIS WACO 

L. H. Street. Price $5.00. WASHINGTON DAYTON MIAMI * MEMPHIS DENVER 

BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 

»(\ | EPPTererrrrerrrereerrrerrrrne ti ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON LOS ANGELES 


....Charge to my account. 
....I enclose check. 

















_— 


We are prepared to make 


LIBERAL ADVANCES 


Flour and Millieed 


Stored in Our Warehouses at Chicago and Kansas City 





All our buildings are strictly modern, clean and dry with the lowest 
insurance rates and unexcelled C. L. and L. C. L. shipping facilities. 


THRU FREIGHT RATES APPLY ON RESHIPPING 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE—WOOLWORTH BUILDING KANSAS CITY 
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(<3@@r LEADING MILLS OF CANADA 














The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 


Brands—“Regal’—“National”—“Daily Bread”—“Citadel” 





Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 
best Canada has to offer. 


MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ‘‘LABwiL,”” Montreal 














W. B. BROWNE & CO. ll A Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 


Established 1877 Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
EXPORT FLOUR 4 - Grain, Flour and Feed 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters a ‘ Merchants 


. . y Aw Our Specialty— 
53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 

















Particular, pleasing, dynamic printing on Bemis 
Bags displays the miller’s brand to the greatest 
We specialize on Manitoba By eello advantage. Bemis-built special printing presses, 








Spring Patent under brand Bemis-made inks and skilled craftsmen make Canadian Hard Spring 

And a fifty-fifty blended Bemis-printed brands distinctively attractive. 340 Elevators in Manitoba 
high patent for general Gunbeam Wheat ot0 Elevators in Manitobe, 
household use under brand rta. 


Empire Flour Mills, Limited High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


ST. THOMAS, ONT. BE M | S B R O. B A t. CO. Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


. JUTE, BURLAP, COTTO 
B. H. me ine EAD PAPER BAGS. emcee Pfeffer Milling Company 


° 7 ° LIMITED 
Flour and Oatmeal Winnipeg Manitoba Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
Cable Address: 

















and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


le ; — o Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
Heapuurr” Toronto, Canapa D> —e gpm CE MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


























BWW BC AWC FB FBV BW BBW BW BQ BVB BWW BBQ BQ BBW BB BBQs Be BQ BBB BQ BBB BBQ BBQBBBBQBQBQBQBQBBBeBeeBBBBBBaBBBBEBREEE SSsseseeessesesnaasnassesead 


“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


Off er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, MeNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 


bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapba 


MontTrREAL AGENCY Toronto OFFICE WesTERN OFFICE 
Board of Trade Building 1003 Royal Bank Building Calgary, Alberta 


New York—Produce Exchange 


See bbb. | 





Y Tee TTT Te Tee Ce TCC eC COCO COO oe 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Canada 


joe oe 


JAMES STEWART, President D,. A. CAMPBELL, General Manager 
W. C. DUNCAN, 
A. R. MACDONALD, 25 Broadway 
Assistant General Manager New York, U. S. A. 
Toronto, Canada In Charge General Exports 








Cable 
Address— 


Toronto, 
Canada 


Pars Sar Tees 


OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 


Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal = anata and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 


Total Milling Capacity ’ 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity . . . 4,600,000 Bushels 
Haiifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. S. A. London, England 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, LTD. 


Cc. W. BAND, Vice President 


N. P. LAMBERT, 
Western Manager 
Winnipeg, Canada 

In Charge Exports to Orient 


“NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


“Shawley,” 











a 


NGA 


Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 


Darry Capacity: 8,000 Barrets Fiour 
1,200 Barrets Rotten Oats anp OaTMEAL 


Eastern Sales Office: 


Boarp or TraveE Buripine 


MONTREAL 


Cable Address: ‘‘ROBINHOOD”’ Montreal 


oe DNDN OLLPPDNLW\LOELLNLLOL\DL/\OVANNG 


x 
~\ 











Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Highest Quality 


RoLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 
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Competition ONLY StimuLtates Our SA.Lzes 








CHOICEST pee vevany 
CANADIAN Victory 
Mane erate “Prairie 
“ Blossom” 
~+—i 7 “Woodland” 
PERFECT 7 oodlan 
MILLING a “Homeland” 
FACILITIES ¢ é * 
‘al TLLS 
HAVE : © MONTREAL 
PLACED ¥ HAMILTON 
¥ ib BRANTFORD 
OUR . = ' 
PRODUCTS a Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
IN THE Cable Address: 
VAN 


*“DOMFLOUR” 
Riverside Code 





OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Branch Offices at Hauirax, Quesec and Toronto MONTREAL, CANADA 











Established 1857 


COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, 


MIDLAND, CANADA 


Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


LTD. 


James Richardson 


& Sons, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 





Cable Address: 
“MIpcop” 


If you are interested in Cana- 


Shoat ebbeatet dian Grain we would be glad 
Codes— 





The facilities at our to hear from —_ We make 
Riverside Seneuteatiiauntn a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 
Bentley guarantee uniform Head Office: 
al Cney eaten, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 
Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 
BRANDS Export Offices: 
FIVECROWNS’ GILTEDGE ‘CANADIANMAID GEORGIAN MONTREAL 


Private Wire Connections 
From Coast to Coast 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels 

















oe 











i 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


‘ Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Codes 
ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Riverside 1901 





Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 


125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


13] 
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MILLS AT 
Mowrreat, Fort Wiiu1aM, 
Wiynirec, Epmonton ann 

Mepicive Hat 


Day Mit Capacrry 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 22,750 Barres 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS Exevator Capacity 


“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” oe — si bhi saa 5 10,335,000 BusHELs 


CopEs UsED—PRIVATE, 
A B C 47TH & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, ; W arenouse Capacrry 
RIVERSIDE, Al, 377,000 BarreE.s 
BENTLEY'S 


FORT WILLIAM MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 


BRANCH OFFICES ar St. Joun, QuEBEC, Orrawa, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MAKERs OF THE Famous ‘“*ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 











3 
j= 


OUD. NNN NOON NIONG NOT UNO INOTINOTNOTOIONG 


| CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. 


G. D. BRuNprRIT, Proprietor 


Manitoba Springs Ontario Winters 
“AVIATOR” “ST. JULIEN” 
Quality and Service 


Cable: “CanFLexco” TORONTO, CANADA 


McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. 


Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 
and Blends. Our location guarantees 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C 5th Edition 


NW) 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 





YO ATATATAT: | 





Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG 


We give special attention to the wants 


of Canadian and American mills buying Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 


Export Flour Handling 


ON NGNGNNOANNOANO)WANG) 


AV ANIA 



































other grains. Cocrexpondence solicited, NT NT I NW 
other grains. Correspondence solicited, WA \WA \WA YV Wa Nia NWA WI 7 ‘ (ii 

y = 2 OOO OOo Western Assurance 

Company 
JOHN KENNEDY 1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 
F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
EXPORTER The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. Gonedlen Agents 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS ¢ ye te Canada 
Royal Bank Building Flour and Cereal Mill Furnishers wt ore eg 
Cable Address: Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 
“Pasensn” ORRNES, CARA BIRD SEMI-AUTOMATIC SCALE 
a BUCKLEY DISINTEGRATORS . 
oo CARTER DISC SEPARATORS 
ao ACTORERS CARTER AUTOMATIC WEIGHING FEEDER 
OUTLOOK-SASKATCHEWAN FLOUR my CanaDa IMPROVED KENNEDY WHEAT HEATERS JAMES WILSON & Sons 
MILLS CO., LTD. MORRIS GRAIN DRIERS FERGUS, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Outlook, Sask. - Canada ep . . 7 ” MANUFACTURERS OF 

Located in the heart of Saskatchewan Everything for Every Mill and Elevator Rolled Oats, Oatmeal, Pot Barley, 

where the world’s best wheat is grown 
Bivost Bread: “OUTLOOK PATENT” 50 Front St. East, TORONTO WINNIPEG ai, 











WESTERN CANADA FLouR MILts Co, Limirep 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 





MILLS ie 05 | iat ao ce OS as Bet itv 4 Manufacturers 
WINNIPEG CALGARY . pe koree eat, os aes of 
GODERICH EDMONTON ff ra” Sule oak “= tga 2 ees Manitoba Hard Wheat 


BRANDON VICTORIA 
Flours 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity ae A ; 7 ies atl : Fy 100 Interior Elevators 
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TORONTO FACTORY HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORY, MONTREAL WINNIPEG FACTORY 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


Cable Address: *DOMBAY" Factories: MONTREAL—TORONTO— WINNIPEG— VANCOUVER 
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Cable Address: ‘‘“HALGRAIN” All Codes Used 


Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 


J.G. WOLVERTON, W. P. SPARR. 
President and General Manager Vice President and Manager of Sales 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Exporters:Hard Spring Wheat Flour, Wheat, Our excellent location and long experience 
Oats, Barley, Flax, Beans, Peas, Meals, Etc. insure service. Write for samples today. 
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THE -ZRON *PRINCE a COURER 


Cleans wheat... yes, and... 
cleans it well! Cleans the 
wheat betterthan any other 
system...does it at a single 


“SBBBEE | operation. 
@BBBEHE | 
2 | 7 The Iron Prince Scourer 
| SBEBREEE effectively cleans smutty 
| SHEBEEE? | wheat....so clean that the 
ioe a ‘BEEBE ; 
eNO" milling problems are jBBEBEE | flour 1S entirely free from 


overcome by some process 


the usual, but undesirable, 
murky blue tinge. 


of the various lines of our machin- 
ery.....Just as better flour results 
from treatment of the wheat by the 
Iron Prince Scourer.....Better flour 
... Better bread... Better business... 


Pleased to answer all inquiries. 





Special Grain Cleaning & Dust Collecting 


Southwestern Representative—N. M. Vilm, 216 N. Estelle, Wichita, Kansas Eastern Representative—John McBride, 30 W. Balcom St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Established 1774 UNIFORMITY Mills—Ellicott City, Md. MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING co. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Millers of 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour excluszvely cote 
George Urban Milling Company 
“= AtAPAOD Office: 327 S. Hanover Street Boerything the best of its kind 
MAID OF GOLD Batimore, Mb. Mixed cars a specialty Burrato, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Founded 1795 THE BEST FLOUR 
The Raymond-Hadley Company Maes BEST BREAD 
The Price is a Secondary Matter. 
MILLERS ann EXPORTERS ; :, 
Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
44 Whitehall Street NEW YORK, U.S. A. should get acquaint- 


ed with our Flour. 


THORNTON & CHESTER 

















F. & R.’s MILLING CO. 

This pennant on a bag or GENUINE AMERICAN EAGLE | JOHNSON'S BEST BUFFALO, N.Y. 
barrel of our goods is a GLUTEN FLOUR The RD. Joh — Maities . sg 
‘ Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard . 5. ee may SOO 

mark of quality the requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture CUMBERLAND, MD. 
world over Manufactured by High Grade Spring and Winter Flours 
° ‘ DOMESTIC SILVER LEAF EXPORT Na aa x 
batten I Winter Wheat Patent JOHN S. METCALF CO. 








Grain Elevator Engineers 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 111 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

















" MIXED UICK 54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. 
New Jersey Flour Mills CARS Se RY 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
CLIFTON, N. J. PASTRY, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand 
Millers of High Grade Flour GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL 
Located only ten miles from C.C.DAVISOGN MILLING CORP'’N . 
ew York Geneva, New York 
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Pays to Buy | | gNtanto reins vicrorcgcue | | BUPFALO FLOUR MILLS | | /#0¢ Letter Revision 
~~ Four King Victor ins CORPORATION Feoucd tn 1939 
s P “ Banner Mills” ‘ALO, N. Y. 
. me — a 1,000 Barrels Capacity Per Copy, $1 | 50 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. “Quality Flour” “‘Unexcelled Service’’ Discount for Quantities 











Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 


For sale by all its branches and by 


Dunlop Mills Wi Weer eile a Richmond, Va. The Northwestern Miller 


Domestic and Export Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CAIRE ‘PROOF -PXULL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


OFFICES 
Fiour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


OCCIDENT TERMINAL 
GRAIN ELEVATORS LOCATED AT DULUTH.MINN. 
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If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rung his bell, 
What would you buy? 


T. L. Beddoes - 1840 





We do not try high pressure salesmanship 
To place TOWN CRIER 

With distributors and bakers. 

We are ready 

With the most complete facilities 

To serve the bread industries. 

We are eager 

With an experienced and proved organization 
To try to make every transaction 

With a flour buyer 

Satisfactory to him. 

We are in intimate touch 

With the finest milling wheat supply 

In the world. * 
For our business we depend upon 
Good will established 

Through merit of service performed. 


Service is the best salesman— | 
TOWN CRIER. . 











at her 
THEM DL AND FLOUR MILLING GO 
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“A BAKER CANNOT RAISE THE STANDARD OF HIS LOAF ABOVE THE STANDARD OF THE FLOUR HE USES” 
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The Art (areer of a Cfeed ‘Dealer 





;|EEDINGSTUFFS and oil 
paintings seem as_ far 
apart as the poles. Con- 
sideration of the two sub- 
jects at the same time is 
hardly conceivable, so that 
when you meet a man 
whose name is almost a 
synonym for millfeed and 
learn that he has also ac- 
quired a _ reputation for 
himself as an artist, surprise is justifiable. It is said 
that artists are born, not made, and yet here is a highly 
successful business man who has developed a hobby 
until now, in his sixty-seventh year, he is giving private 
and public exhibitions of his paintings in art centers 
such as Boston, and winning honorable mention by 
critics of national repute. 

The subject of this sketch, Charles M. Cox, of 
Boston, has for well upward of a quarter of a century 
been an outstanding figure in the feed trade. He has 
built up the largest business of its kind in the New 
England states, but for more years than he cares to 
mention he has dabbled with the brush and palette. 
He has always wanted to transfer to can- 














‘By ‘Robert T. Beatty 


7 
zeal of the men with whom you are associated, but 
when one starts to paint a picture, he cannot delegate 
the work to some one else; it is personal.” 

In January last Mr. Cox gave an exhibition of 
his paintings in the Copley Gallery, Boston. Since 
then his pictures have been exhibited in Providence, 
R. I., along with those of members of the Boston 
Guild—artists of national reputation. Naturally, it 
accorded him pleasure to be allowed to exhibit his 
work in such company. Mr. Cox is diffident in speak- 
ing of his pictures. He says the publicity he has re- 
ceived probably is due, not so much to the quality 
of his work as the fact that he, a business man, 
could paint something of reasonable merit. The critics, 
however, have a different opinion. 

The Boston Herald recently reproduced four of 
Mr. Cox’s pictures in its rotogravure section. These 
particular paintings were among the ones exhibited in 
the Copley Gallery, and the Herald’s art critic, speak- 
ing of them, said: 

“Mr. Cox, a Boston business man, has painted :be- 
cause that is his vital urge at intervals these several 
years. As one artist remarked at the gallery, ‘Some 
of the men who do nothing but paint all the year 


round could learn things from these pictures by Charles 
M. Cox.’ 

“Sometimes, in rendering a complex motive, Mr. 
Cox, as one must feel, would profit by the advertising 
man’s discovery of the visual effectiveness of the 
rule of four—not more than four principal values in a 
painting, please, for you can usually reduce nature to 
that degree of simplicity. One likes the artist best 
when he keeps to an effective and persimple motive 
such as “The Sentinel, a lone tree against hills and 
sky. He found an attractive study of gray rocks 
and radiant snowbanks in ‘Middlesex Fells, and he 
has done well with familiar Gloucester scenes, as no- 
tably in his ‘Fishing Boats, Gloucester.’ ” 


An Exceptional Business Career 


R. COX’S business career has been an exceptionally 
interesting one, so much so that it was made the 
subject of a 10-page story in a recent issue of World’s 
Work. Under the caption “New Ways for Old,” 
Donald Wilhelm, the author of this story, tells of 
the wonderful development of the dairy and poul- 
try industries in New England, and the important 
part played by Mr. Cox in assisting this development 
by furnishing the necessary feeds. 





vas glimpses of his favorite haunts along 
the rugged New England coast and, for- 
tunately, his business was such that he 
could afford the time and money necessary 
to gratify his wishes. 

Mr. Cox is not a pupil to any marked 
degree of any one painter. Some 25 years 
ago, while on a vacation in Europe, he 
studied in Paris under Albert Gendrot, 
A. W. Sparks and Valentine Henneman. 
The latter, a Belgian, came afterward to 
the United States and lived for a while 
with Mr. Cox. Being an apt student, Mr. 
Cox absorbed a good deal of knowledge 
through this close association with Mr. 
Henneman. 

From 1918 to 1925 Mr. Cox, having 
become interested in other matters, gave 
up painting entirely. However, two years 
ago, the urge to take up his studies 
again became so insistent that he took a 
few lessons from Leith Ross, and during 
the summers of 1925 and 1926 from Miss 
Alice Judson, in Gloucester. To the latter 
instructor Mr. Cox gives credit for the im- 
provement in his technic. One of his best 
pictures and the one that pleases him most 
is the Gloucester fishing boat scene which 
is reproduced on the cover of this issue of 
The Northwestern Miller. It is a striking 
piece of color work, boldly executed and 
very realistic. 


Art a Personal Affair 
PEAKING of the success he has at- 
tained since resuming his studies, Mr. 

Cox says: “The fact that I can learn better 
now than when I was younger is gratifying 
to a man 67 years old. There is satisfaction 
in the thought that I can do something all 
unaided, and which depends entirely upon 
my own efforts. In business, success is 
achieved largely through the efficiency and 





THIS WEERK’S COVER ARTIST 





Charles M. Cox 


Mr. Wilhelm says: “Now, so far as I 
can determine, the mixed feed industry 
began in New England, on a large pro- 
duction scale, with the purchase of an old 
Boston & Maine Railroad shed at East 
Deerfield, Mass., in 1903, by Charles M. 
Cox. 

“One day a Central Vermont locomo- 
tive shunted the knocked down parts of 
this shed, now loaded on flat cars, onto a 
siding at St. Albans, Vt., only a little way 
from Lake Champlain and the Canadian 
border. It had been bought for the big 
sum of $500, and in those halcyon days 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, when railroads fixed rates to please 
the railroads, it was shipped at ‘reduced 
summer rates.’ ‘Anyway,’ a native of St. 
Albans told me, ‘you’d never figger that 
funny lading was to be the start of our 
biggest industry, one of the biggest in 
Vermont.’ 

“It was used, that old rebuilt shed, 300 
feet long, to house, at first, one small mix- 
er. Now that building is all but lost to 
view against a seven-story brick and con- 
crete building, a mill, the first of its size 
and kind in New England. Adjoining it, 
astride four railroad spurs, are other 
buildings with thousands of feet of floor 
space. Near by are the offices. A little 
way off is one of two huge warehouses 600 
feet long. Twenty-three years ago that 
mixer was the first mechanical feed mixer 
to be used in New England. Now, every 
working day, an average of more than 17 
cars are unloaded here with power shovels. 
Moreover, from this plant and three others 
making the same Cox products, is sent a 
daily trainload of 30 cars, containing ap- 
proved breakfasts, dinners and suppers for 
all manner of farm animals. 








Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co. 
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alcium and Phosphorus in the Live Stock Industry 


‘By Dr. &. B. Fart 


Of the University of Wisconsin 


A Paper Read at the Recent Convention of American Feed Manufacturers at French Lick 


HE importance of calcium and phosphorus 
to live stock is becoming more and more ap- 
parent. These elements occupy the fifth and 
sixth places in relative abundance of the 
In the past, 
emphasis has been placed upon energy and protein 
as the central piers for ration construction and there 
is still no doubt that in the well-balanced ration avail- 
able energy is the keystone pier. In this century the 
development in nutrition has been around what Mendel 
called the “little things,’ which include not only the 
mineral elements but also the vitamins; and it is an 
interesting fact that in the utilization of calcium and 
phosphorus one of the vitamins, namely, vitamin D, 
should play such an important rdle. 


chemical elements in the animal body. 


The prevalence of rickets or a failure to properly 
assimilate calcium and phosphorus is a product of 
modern civilization. It is the result of the housing of 
For example, dogs kept on good rations, 
but under develop _ rickets. 
Chickens on rations made up of milk and the cereal 
grains, but housed under confinement, develop rickets. 
Cattle under the strain of forced milk production are 
with difficulty held in positive calcium equilibrium and 
in many cases what may be defined as osteoporosis 
develops. One of the outstanding results of a failure 
to use calcium and phosphorus is retarded growth and 
concomitant with this is imperfect bone formation. The 
chick, because of its rapid rate of growth, demands 
calcium and phosphorus and the antirachitic vitamin 
(vitamin D). Rickets in chicks is exhibited by failure 
to grow, ruffled feathers, awkward gate and, upon 
dissection, the bones, especially the ends of the long 
ones, are found to be improperly mineralized. Death 
For proper calcium assimilation vitamin 
This vitamin is con- 


our animals. 


constant confinement, 


will follow. 
D must be present in the ration. 
tained in abundance in cod liver oil which also con- 
tains vitamin A. Vitamin D is the golden thread in 
poultry nutrition, and a chicken suffering 
from rickets can be cured completely by 


in the best source of proteins, namely, those from 
skimmed milk. This ration is imperfect in one par- 
ticular and that is its lack of vitamin D, for vitamin D 
is not found in the cereal grains nor in skimmed milk 
to any extent. Nevertheless this ration will carry baby 
chicks with their moderate store of vitamin D at birth 
through fairly normal rates of growth for six or seven 
weeks without rachitic manifestations. If, however, 
the ration is supplemented with cod liver oil to about 
2 per cent or is fed when the birds have access to 
ultra violet light either from spring, summer or fall 
sunshine or the emanations from an ultra violet lamp, 
perfect nutrition results. In the making of chick 
mashes by commercial feed manufacturers there are 
instances where the provision of vitamin A in the 
ration is not ample. This leads to malnutrition. 
Growth not only is checked but death may ensue. The 
pathological condition exhibited by birds suffering 
from a vitamin A deficiency is not always an ophthal- 
mia, such as is seen in the rat, but is a clogging of the 
ureters with urates. Lesions are seen in the kidneys 
and liver. Often respiratory troubles precede death 
from pneumonia. All this must emphasize the very 
great necessity on the part of feed manufacturers 
making chick mashes to provide an ample supply of 
vitamin A in their ration. This is best done by the 
use of yellow corn. Any prejudice that exists against 
yellowness in ground feeds must be eliminated. 


The Role of Phosphorus and Calcium 


OT only does proper assimilation of calcium and 

phosphorus play an important part in the grow- 
ing animal but also in the producing animal. With our 
knowledge that ultra violet light or cod liver oil is an 
important adjunct to a ration for the assimilation of 
calcium and phosphorus, it became an easy step to 
carry this knowledge to laying hens. The hen is a 
tremendous metabolizer of calcium. Her utilization of 


this element during the laying period transcends many 
fold that of the dairy cow when comparisons are 
made on the basis of the live weights of the two spe- 
cies. Hens put upon perfectly good rations such as 
have been commonly used in the poultry industry will 
recede in their egg production during the winter 
months to practically the zero point; while hens re- 
ceiving those same rations fortified with ultra violet 
light or cod liver oil will continue to produce liberally. 
I have seen groups of hens taken in November and 
placed upon perfectly good wholesome rations but 
lacking in vitamin D and within six weeks to two 
months reach the point where egg production was 
practically zero. Ten minutes a day of ultra violet 
light or 2 per cent of cod liver oil in the mash main- 
tained the egg production at a high level. Not only is 
the egg production maintained at a high level but the 
hatchability of the eggs is very markedly increased 
by a generous supply of vitamin D in the ration. The 
hatchability of spring eggs under the old systems of 
feeding was low, probably not over 25 or 30 per cent; 
while with rations re-enforced with vitamin D the 
hatchability may rise to 70 or 80 per cent. In fact, we 
have seen perfect hatches accrue from generous sup- 
plementing with vitamin D. 

It should be remembered that the supplementing 
with vitamin D is a winter problem and that the cheap- 
est source of vitamin D in the summer time is direct 
sunlight. There is a difference between June sun- 
light and December sunlight in its content of the short 
wave lengths that are active in calcium and phosphorus 
assimilation. As the March sunlight comes on it grows 
stronger in these rays until the peak is reached in the 
summer. Thus for summer feeding there is no neces- 
sity of providing in the ration an extra source of the 
antirachitic factor even in northern climates. 

A further fact of great interest in human nutrition 
is the variation of vitamin D in the yolk of the egg 

dependent upon the amount of vitamin D 
in the ration. In fact, this vitamin is a con- 





giving it cod liver oil. 


trolling factor in the transfer of lime from 





Light as a Rickets Cure 


T about the time that the peculiar nu- 

tritive properties of cod liver oil were 
being disclosed, evidence was also accumu- 
lating through the pioneering work of Huld- 
schinsky that light, especially light of short 
wave length, could bring about the cure of 
rickets just as had been observed by the 
use of cod liver oil. This explained why 
the poultryman got his chicks out in the 
sunshine in early spring. His explanation 
had always-been that it was due to a neces- 
sity of providing scratch or freshly up- 
turned dirt or green food; while as a mat- 
ter of fact it was the sunlight that was 
preventing the development of rickets. 
Green grasses may or may not contain the 
antirachitic factor and our experience has 
been that green grasses never contain suf- 
ficient vitamin D to prevent rickets in a 
growing chick. 

Out of this knowledge of the relation of 
cod liver oil and ultra violet light to the 
prevention of rickets in certain domestic 
animals have come some practical things. 
Further, out of the fact that yellow corn 
is especially rich in vitamin A have also 
come useful applications, especially in ref- 
erence to the nutrition of chicks. From 
this knowledge the Wisconsin station built 
a baby chick ration which was rich in yel- 
low corn, well supplied with middlings which 





The ‘Deserted Gill 


VER the useless dam swift waters go, 
Tumultuously they’re trying to conceal 

The silence that has placed its certain seal 
Here where unharmed green mosses grow; 
Yet there is one who heeds the noisy flow— 
A lonely spider weaves with daily zeal, 
Helping a vagrant vine lock up the wheel 
That ceased to dream of turning long ago. 


No more great wains bring here their loads 
of wheat; 

Nor loud above the sound of making flour 

Miller and farmer shout away the hour, 

As teams paw at the earth with waiting feet. 

Only an empty landmark, still 

A majesty enshrines this ancient mill. 


JENNETTE EpWarps. 


the shell to the developing chick. A hen re- 
ceiving ultra violet light or cod liver oil will 
have more vitamin D in the yolk of her 
eggs than when she is not receiving extra 
supplies of this factor. Since the yolks of 
eggs are entering into the nutrition of babies 
as a supplement to milk for the prevention 
of anemia, their richness in vitamin D also 
becomes of great importance in helping to 
prevent rickets in children. Egg yolks from 
irradiated hens may be 10 times as rich in 
the antirachitic factor as egg yolks from 
other hens. 





A pplied to Live Stock 

AS data accumulated on the importance of 

light and cod liver oil in the nutrition 
of chickens, it was but a brief step to carry 
the inquiry to other classes of farm stock. 
Our own observations had convinced us that 
it was very difficult to hold milking animals 
in calcium equilibrium by the feeding of 
very good rations—even rations containing 
one third of their weight as alfalfa hay. 
Alfalfa hay, as you know, is particularly 
rich in lime; in fact, it is the legume richest 
in lime, with the possible exception of sweet 
clover. Milk formation constitutes a consid- 
erable drain of both calcium and phos- 
phorus on the organism; consequently the 
direct application of ultra violet light to 
milking animals has been carried out. 

Our earliest work has been with goats. 














furnish vitamin B, rich in mineral matter, 
especially calcium and phosphorus, and rich 








They were used because of the comparative- 
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THE SOUTHEAST STEPS OUT 


a of the Southeast, weary of the long 
controversy over payment or nonpayment of the 
much discussed carrying charge on defaulted flour 
sales contracts, have decided to eliminate the trouble 
by eliminating the carrying charge entirely. A form 
of contract recently put into effect by millers in that 
field provides that every contract shall come to a 
definite conclusion at the end of the shipping period 
provided. Sales under the new form are made for 
a shipment period of sixty days; if a buyer desires 
a longer option of shipment he may secure it at time 
of purchase by paying ten cents per barrel more for 
ninety days and twenty cents higher for four months. 

It is doubtful if the whole body of the flour trade 
has progressed to a point where such a contract form 
can be given general application. The element of 
elasticity has for so long a time characterized sales 
contracts that the larger trade, particularly that with 
bakers, necessarily must be brought to such a desirable 
condition by easy stages. The first of these obviously 
is the straight-out and invariable application of the 
carrying charge, and the second, which may well be 
adopted co-ordinately, restriction of shipment period 
by rule of reason—certainly not beyond six months, 
and preferably not more than four. 

The millers of the Southeast must be given credit 
for pointing the way to millers and the flour trade 
elsewhere. Their action so narrows the possibilities of 
speculation in flour as to make it negligible. It has 
the additional advantage of making the sales contract 
mean what it says instead of, as has been the case 
for a year or more past, leaving it open to multiple 
construction with all of the accompanying troubles 
when default occurs. 





A SANE SEASON PROMISED 

YEAR ago milling and the flour trade indulged 

themselves in a riotous period of speculation in 
flour. It was estimated that in the weeks from early 
July to October something like sixty per cent of the 
annual flour requirement was covered by contracts 
providing for delivery over a period of several months, 
extending in instances up to August of this year. 
It is well known that a substantial part of the flour 
so sold never has been delivered. Many contracts have 
been terminated by agreementf others are dragging 
themselves along and a relatively small percentage have 
been or will be welshed by the buyers. 

On no considerable part of this enormous volume 
of flour did any one make any profit which would not 
heve been made had the trading been reasonably gov- 
erned by current requirements of buyers and safe and 
sane selling by millers. On the contrary, a great many 
of the transactions resulted in losses to one party or 
the other. Some buyers were badly hurt and many 
milling concerns would have closed their year with 
better showing but for the flarebacks from these initial 
adventures in assuring themselves volume production 
through the autumn and winter months. 

There is no particular reason to believe that either 
buyers or sellers in last year’s orgy have learned any 
long-to-be-remembered lesson from the experience. It 
is, indeed, entirely likely that, given last year’s market 
position, an equal number of buyers would rush in 
to join a buying wave and most of the millers again 
would commit themselves to hazardous contracts. The 
lesson might be well enough in mind, but the force of 
competition is a mighty one and last year’s fear of 
being defeated in the rush for business doubtless would 
operate now much as it did then. 

Fortunately, the present market position is not one 
to encourage either speculative buying or selling of 
flour. Buyers habitually are never interested in con- 
tracts for deferred delivery at higher than current 
prices, so that, with mills forced to quote up to or 
above the present level of value, neither bakers nor 
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resellers are much interested. They may or may not 
be right in this, but that is their position. Many, too, 
have taken sufficient wisdom from last year’s losses to 
be a trifle wary. 

On his side, the seller sees a virtual parity between 
near and distant delivery wheat prices, a probability 
of a normal decline in offal returns and, so far as the 
winter wheat harvest has yet disclosed, more than a 
possibility that as the season advances strong milling 
wheats will command increasing premiums over fu- 
tures. All of these factors are likely to deter him 
from going counter to probabilities in making flour 
prices for later shipment. Most millers, indeed, reckon 
that flour for shipment three months from now is likely 
tu cost them more money relative to the futures mar- 
kets than it now does. 

With both buyer and seller thus tied to facts rather 
than left free to play with optimism, the probability 
of an oversold and overbought flour market is at the 
moment remote. There is also reason to believe that 
any large sales will be restricted to shipment within 
the present calendar year. Thus last year’s absurd 
juggling with commercial weather for twelve months 
in advance will not be repeated. 

There is, finally, a chance that, if hard facts and 
good sense will combine to maintain reasonable stabil- 
ity through the present season, before another year 
rolls around something may be accomplished to rid the 
industry of the whole silly practice of gambling in its 
products. There are undoubted signs of increasing 
favor for a tradewide restriction of sales for long 
deferred shipment. It is just possible that the re- 
striction created by market conditions this season may 
be the conclusive argument in favor of positive action 
which will forever take the burden of inordinate flour 
speculation off the backs of millers and their cus- 
tomers. 





SENATOR CAPPER AND THE WEST 


N an article in the current issue of “Foreign 

Affairs,” Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, states 
his belief that farm relief will be the major issue in 
the next campaign and that middle western business 
men will join hands with farmers in demanding some 
measure akin to the McNary-Haugen bill or a general 
revision of tariff and immigration laws and action on 
the St. Lawrence waterway. In presenting the farm 
situation, Senator Capper says: 

Economists have written miles of copy in the 
effort to explain this commercial rebound, but 
there does not appear to be complete agreement 
about it. Certainly improved machinery, mass 
production and high efficiency in plant manage- 
ment and salesmanship had much to do with it. 
But farmers also contend that the tariff and immi- 
gration laws, which have given protection from 
foreign competition to both capital and labor, have 
helped the cities greatly and also have aided in 
placing agriculture in an inferior economic posi- 
tion. The farmers, afflicted with their much dis- 
cussed surplus in most farm products, have been 
mostly in the extraordinary position of selling in a 
market governed largely by world levels and buy- 
ing in the protected home market. That is the 
basis for what many individuals in the East regard 
as an undue clamor from the Middle West. 


Much of this is true, the principal point of error 
being that it is not farmers who think these thoughts 
but those who have elected to do the farmer’s thinking 
for him, principally that they may gain something 
for themselves. The vote on the McNary-Haugen bill 
was an example of this. The politicians and farm 
orators thought up the McNary-Haugen absurdity and 
tried to make the farmer believe it was the medicine 
he needed. In this they conceived themselves so suc- 
cessful that they feared to vote against the bill lest 
the farmer turn on them. Meanwhile the farmer him- 
self never got beyond regarding it as a political 
nostrum, and had no more confidence in those who 
favored it than in those who opposed it. Finally, they 
were generally disposed to accept the judgment of the 
President. 

The probability of Senator Capper’s anticipated 
middle western revolt in favor of lower freight rates, 
reduction in tariffs and immigration restrictions and 
vast waterway expenditures, is remote. All of these 
things may find favor in the West, as elsewhere, on 
their individual merits or availability as campaign 
issues. They cannot, however, be combined into arti- 
cles of faith as a rallying point for a western uprising 
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against eastern domination or in a demand for a gen- 
eral upending of the established order. Dollar corn 
and dollar and a half wheat promise amelioration of 
agriculture’s difficulties far in advance of and much 
more effectively than legislative quackery. 





SELLING CONGRESS TO THE PEOPLE 

EWS dispatches tell of an organized effort at 

Washington to make Congress respectable by 
“selling” it to the people as the most orderly, efficient 
and capable law making body in the world. Especial 
effort is to be directed toward taking Congress out of 
the cartoons and off the funny page of the news- 
papers. The bright flame of patriotism is to be fanned 
to the end that the august House of Representatives 
and the more august Senate may stand side by side 
with the President and his Cabinet and the Supreme 
Court in the confidence and affection of the nation. 

The movement can only be described as timely, 
worthy and creditable. It seems, indeed, to be in 
response to a long felt want. Nearly all people would 
like to love and trust Congress. Many of them still 
hold memories of their youth when Congress was a 
thing of awful majesty, wise, just and powerful, but 
gentle and tender in the care of its people. It is not 
the people’s fault that this faith has been destroyed. 
It rather is the fault of Congress with its shilly shally- 
ing with tax legislation, its setting up political welfare 
above the nation’s welfare, its ridiculous juggling with 
such absurdities as the McNary-Haugen scheme for 
farm relief. 

It would, indeed, be a splendid thing if Congress 
could be “sold” to the country and the country’s faith 
in it thereby re-established. It must, however, be kept 
in mind that modern selling methods require first of 
all basic, fundamental and indisputable quality in the 
goods to be sold. Congress can be “sold” to the 
country only in so far as its goods have honest merit. 
The last and present Congress could not be sold at 
any price, simply because its goods were shoddy goods 
and its efforts to sell them patterned after those of the 
old-time medicine man with his Negro songs and torch- 
light oratory. 





CONCENTRATED SELLING 
SUBSIDIARY of a large milling concern, in a 
form letter addressed to a baker, says: “Are you 

buying your flour on an equal basis with your largest 
or smallest competitor? Concentrated selling, 
coupled with organized milling knowledge, has reduced 
overhead and other costs nearly fifty per cent. This 
saving is reflected directly in this company’s selling 
basis without sacrificing quality to sell at attractive 
prices.” 

Here, indeed, is a new twist to an already modern 
phrase. “Concentrated selling” has until now been in- 
terpreted as an ideal by which concentrated buying 
by large bakers could be met, fought, and, perhaps, 
defeated. As here used it appears to mean the 
antithesis of the ideal, a way by which concentrated 
buying can be met and proudly yielded to. By con- 
centration, it says, we have cut the expense in two 
and we mean to bestow one of the parts upon you as 
evidence of love and affection. 

Is it possible that this is merely the old low price 
argument decked out in new phrases? “Reflected 
directly in the selling basis” can only mean, in the 
English of the open road, ability and willingness to 
cut the price. 

Some one recently drew a line of distinction be- 
tween sellers who habitually get as much as possible 
for their goods and those who always try to undersell 
competition. Applied to milling, such a line appar- 
ently must wave and wiggle across the page to ac- 
commodate itself to that characteristic of millers which 
causes them to try to get a high price in one place 
and to undersell the world in another. This may be 
due to the age-ripened habit of differentiating between 
the day and the night run—between business with a 
profit and business which only provides volume. 

In the present instance, it is perhaps fair to assume 
that the “concentrated selling” miller is using that 
means to secure his volume, while in another place 
and through another agency he is endeavoring to get 
a price which will yield a profit. The difficulty about 
this is that some other miller may select the profitable 
field for his own “concentration.” 
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Domestic Demand. 











Arrival of new wheat on the market has brought a puz- 
zling situation in the Southwest, where erratic and sharply higher prices accom- 
panied the beginning of the movement. This situation proved puzzling to both 
millers and customers. With a few ex- 
ceptions the former are declining to bid 
for business with low prices, fearing fur- 
ther advances in premiums on good mill- 
ing wheat and accompanying declines in 
mill offals. 

Spring wheat mills report fairly good 
sales last week following reports of 
black rust in South Dakota. When these 
reports failed of confirmation the mar- 
ket eased off somewhat and flour again 
became quiet. 

A slowly developing new crop sea- 
son is expected, with comparatively little 
of the heavy, long-time buying of last year. This probability is emphasized by the 
growing disinclination on the part of millers to indulge in long forward sales. 

















Export Trade.—Foreign buyers are remaining out of the flour market rather 
consistently pending the full movement of new wheat, and exporters do not antici- 
pate much business during the next two or three weeks. What seemed an espe- 
cially good prospect for immediate improvement in foreign business was upset by 
the past week’s advance. One encouraging feature is that the United Kingdom is 
buying, though in limited quantity. 

Demand for strong spring clears is steady and most mills are oversold on both 
first and second grades, many of them having contracted their output of the latter 
for 30 to 40 days in advance. 

Production.—Mill output figures, on the verge of the annual new crop pick-up, 
are still well above those of last year, and appreciably above normal for this season. 
Census bureau figures for May show a lead of 6 points over the same month of 1926. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations average slightly higher than a week ago, except 
in the Southwest, where there has been a decline of approximately 15c bbl. Min- 
neapolis mill lists are 20c bbl higher and Buffalo 25c. 


Millfeed.—The market on heavy feeds continues abnormally strong. Flour mid- 
dlings and red dog have been for some time virtually unobtainable, and mills have 
been attempting to buy in stocks with which to fill delinquent contracts. Feed 
manufacturers have been clamoring for supplies. The trade generally expects keen 
demand to continue throughout the summer, owing to the large pig crop. Little 
interest is shown in bran, which remains weak, but approximately unchanged in 
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tobas 44s 6d ($7.57 bbl), Kansas export patents 43s ($7.31 bbl), American soft 
winters 41s 6d ($7.06 bbl), home milled, delivered, 45@46s ($7.65@7.82 bbl). 
Amsterdam.—The discrepancy between Kansas and home milled prices con- 
tinues. Business in imported flour is impossible. Today’s quotations: Canadian ex- 
port patents $8.45@8.70 per 100 kilos ($7.53@7.74 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.40 
@8.70 ($7.48@7.74 bbl), Kansas straights $8.10@8.30 ($7.21@7.39 bbl), home 
milled, delivered, $7.85@7.90 ($6.97@7.03 bbl), Belgian patents $7.65 ($6.80 bbl). 
Hamburg.—There is a general lack of buying interest. Imported flour is too 
dear, owing to the new duty of 12.50 marks per 100 kilos, effective from July 1. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $8.60@8.90 per 100 kilos ($7.65@7.92 
bbl), Kansas top patents $8.40@8.70 ($7.48@7.74 bbl), Kansas export patents $7.80 
@8.75 ($6.94@7.78 bbl), home milled $11 ($9.79 bbl), rye flour $8.75 ($7.78 bbl). 
Oslo.—The Norwegian monopoly’s stocks are still being worked off, and no fresh 
purchases are as yet possible. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $9.25@ 
9.35 per 100 kilos ($8.23@8.32 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.70@8.90 ($7.74 
@7.92 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.80@9 ($7.83@8.01 bbl), Kansas export patents 
$8.30@8.60 ($7.39@7.65 bbl), American rye flour $7.80@8.25 ($6.94@7.34 bbl). 


WHEAT 
The London market is steady with a fair trade passing. Practically no demand 
exists in Liverpool. The Continent is buying very slowly. 


MILLFEED 


The London market is quiet, with an easier tendency noted. Bran is quoted 
at £10 15s ton, ex-mill, middlings £8 15s, Plate pollards, afloat, £6 16s 3d. There 
are no offers of low grades in Liverpool, mills being oversold. A good inquiry ex- 
ists for millfeed. Demand is generally slow in Belfast where bran is offered at 
£9 10s. 

OIL CAKE 

The London market is firmer, with improved trade passing. Home made cot- 
tonseed cake is offered at £6 10s ton, ex-mill, Egyptian made £6 8s 9d, ex-store. 
Linseed meal is easier in Liverpool, being quoted at £10 7s 6d. New crop cotton- 
seed meal is priced at £10 2s 6d. 

OATMEAL 

Scottish meal is firmer at 41s 6d per 280 Ibs, ex-store, in London. There is a 
general scarcity of rolled oats. ‘The Continent offers rolled at 43s, ex-store, 41s 
being asked for September shipment. American and Canadian offerings are firm, 
rolled being priced at 44s 3d, meal 43s 3d, c.i.f. Some business would be possible 
in American and Canadian offerings in Belfast if prices were shaded. Irish rolled 


oats are offered at 47s, meal 42s 6d, delivered. 
C. F. G. RatrKes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 

















The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 


price. Standard middlings are 50ce@$1 ton higher than a week ago. reported to The Northwestern Miller: erating 3¢ hours daily on six Gays per week: 
NORTHWEST— July 3 July 4 NORTHWEST— _— July 3 July ¢ 
July 2 June 25 1926 1925 ; - wer? aes 4 wy war vas 
Minneapolis ...193,270 204,826 196,972 233,309 | Minneapolis ...... 2 37 5 
European Markets by Cable St. Paul ...... 14,475 10,390 11,436 6,998 St. Paul ......... 62 45 62 82 
Duluth-Superior 14,725 14,845 8,040 16,860 se ge: . rm 4 +H Zz 
Lonvon, Eno., July 5.—(Special Cable)—Very little trade is being done in im- Outside mills*. 144,222 188,997 203,061 187,926 — Outside milis® .... 40 = > a 
ported flours. Forward buying is at a complete standstill, as mill offers are con- Totals ....366,692 419,058 419,509 445,093 Average ..... 45 47 42 45 
s : 2 a felegs SOUTH WEST— 
sidered entirely a g P arrive is 2a: . SOUTHWEST— + oe 
s a re d_ entire ly too high . lour on — a to arrive is offeted at 2@3s under Sas City. ..121,609 135,496 105,100 100,113 Kansas City ...... 69 77 69 66 
mill prices, without attracting buyers. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents Wichita ....... 36,025 34,198 40,717 29,659 —” sete eeee a :. a “* 
man ‘ oy ame . : . : RMR isi jn60300-8 27,654 24,761 15,568 24,384 Salina ............ 5 “ 
46@47s per 280 lbs ($7.82@7.99 bbl), Canadian export patents 44s 6d ($7.57 bbl), gg SEN 42.947 43.483 49/656 44,089 pc ceenaete sedepes e He wt ~ 
Kansas ex yatents 43s ($7.5 rice ille ; ee ere 25,120 24,253 18,403 22,995 maha .........-5 92 67 ; 
insas export patents 43s (87 on bbl), American milled Manitobas 45s 6d ($7.74 Outside milist..214,433 211,844 281,540 191,517 Outside millst .... 61 60 78 52 
bbl), Australian patents 39s 6d ($6.72 bbl), Argentine low grades 27s ($4.59 bbl) ; asunee 66 67 ok 59 
: : : 5 : . ‘ Totals ....467,788 474,035 510,984 412,757 yerage ..... 7 75 5 
home milled straight run is officially quoted at equivalent to 41s 6d, c.if. ($7.06 ounces. AND onuemuens..; CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
bbl), but is selling at 39s ($6.63 bbl). 2 ee 25,200 28,100 22,600 16,500 ‘St.Louis ......... 42 46 35 26 
& 9 
‘ a 7 ; boat Outsidet . 41,900 33,700 39,700 23,200 Outside? ....... 48 39 46 37 
Liverpool—The market is steady, with trade limited. Today’s quotations: Ca- Toledo ........ 38,500 38,300 34,000 25,100 Toledo ........... “6 16 “1 52 
: . an 9 - : Outsidef 19,835 27,799 23,833 39,490 Outsidef ....... 42 42 4 73 
nadian top patents 47s per 280 Ibs ($7.99 bbl), Canadian export patents 44s 6d tndianapolis 3:077. 6336 Indianapolis ..... ss Ss 15 26 
be me : . » » 5 ; "62.744 86,312 78.27 : Southeast ........ 59 50 5s 
($7.57 bbl), American soft winter patents 41s 6d ($7.06 bbl), Kansas export pat- ‘Southeast-..... 63,744 86,819 18,2374 41,964 _— = = = = 
ents 43s ($7.31 bbl), Australian patents 40s ($6.80 bbl). Totals ....188,179 214,211 201,484 151,590 Average ..... 53 52 48 38 
: ‘ : , ‘ PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Glasgow.—Demand is restricted, sales being confined to flour for immediate portiana ...... 19,247 18,633 20,364 9,256 Portland ......... 31 30 32 14 
eds. Today’s auotations: Canadian export patents 44s 6 2 87.5 See 20,862 20,935 27,125 21,278 Seattle ........... 45 45 51 40 
a. Tay s qn — port patents Sts 66 por 300 Ihe (O7.0F BEI), Sites ....... 28,279 35,957 30,678 19,483 Tacoma .......... 50 63—ti«éC 34 
Kansas export patents 43s ($7.31 bbl), American soft winters 42s ($7.14 bbl), Aus- —_ = a = 
trali: atents 39s 6d ($6.72 bbl) Totals .... 68,388 75,525 78,167 50,017 Average ..... 41 46 45 29 
FGHAN PACERtS GUS US (wt ; NG sisi: .45 177,906 188,802 209,572 180,399 Buffalo ........... 75 79 88 76 
_ a , ; TIGARD 600550 7,000 36,000 39,000 34,000 Chicago .......... 2 90 7 
Belfast.—Trade is difficult, owing to flour being offered much cheaper on spot —_ oe Tae ip . ” “ 
P mn ’ P . 5 ‘ *Mi ta, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mill tsid f Mi apolis, St. 
than for shipment. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 47s 6d per 280 Ibs generar ally 1 onl . pr Rin A ee ee ee 











Duluth-Superior. +Southwestern mills outside of centers named. 
but controlled in that city. 


tMills outside of St. Louis, 


($8.08 bbl), Canadian export patents 44s 6d ($7.57 bbl), American milled Mani- {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Wednesday. July 6. (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ilb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
_Chicago Minneapolis ttKansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

Spring first patent ........... $7.25@ 7.6 $8.20@ 8.40 vee Doser $7.30@ 7.70 $8.50@ 8.60 7.75@ 8.25 $7.90@ 8.15 $8.00@ 8.50 $9.05@ 9.15 $7.90@ 8.20 $8.25@ 8.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.00@ 7.30 7.80@ 8.00 ere Jee 7.00@ 7.25 7.75@ 7.85 7.45@ 7.80 7.40@ 7.65 7.50@ 7.80 7.75@ 7.95 7.50@ 7.90 Seo Se 
Spring first clear ............ 6.15@ 6.50 6.60@ 6.80 Tre. Sere 6.30@ 6.60 6.75@ 6.85 7.00@ 7.35 Seen ey 7.00@ 7.30 7.35@ 7.75 ow els Pieces oR 2% 
Hard winter short patent 7.00@ 7.50 ee Pere 7.50@ 7.95 6.90@ 7.30 rer. wee 7.50@ 8.00 ¢t7.60@ 7.85 7.80@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.35 7.70@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.25 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.60@ 6.95 er. Len 7.00@ 7.20 6.50@ 7.00 Tre ee 7.00@ 7.55 ft7.10@ 7.35 7.50@ 7.80 csv Meese 7.40@ 7.70 Ter ar 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.75@ 6.30 ooee Dn. 6.00@ 6.25 5.70@ 6.10 rer. Lite: cee Ben -@. wr. eee rr, frre «ww ea -@ 
Soft winter short patent ...... 6.65@ 7.25 Tor, see .-@. 6.75@ 7.25 rer Tek er, ee 7.00@ 7.25 cans Qs sae 7.25@ 8.35 7.50@ 7.80 8.65@ 8.90 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.10@ 6.50 oe++@.... --@. 6.25@ 6.75 er, Pete 6.70@ 7.00 *6.00@ 6.25 *6.40@ 7.00 6.90@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.50 7.40@ 7.65 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.75@ 6.25 ere, ee 4 ee 5.75@ 6.25 Tee. ayer eS a 6.6.4 oe Ter, Perr 6.50@ 7.00 ee ever 6.40@ 6.90 
ee GRD, WOUNRG ~ nk chess dawns 5.95@ 6.20 6.10@ 6.30 -@.. S Pee 6.50@ 6.75 6.55@ 7.00 6.25@ 6.50 6.60@ 7.00 6.70@ 7.05 ei. -@ 
Rye flour, dark ............-. 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 ree er, Pee 5.00@ 5.30 ere Pree 4.50@ 4.75 6.00@ 6.25 4.90@ 5.15 re Pree ee 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ..$7.90@ 8.60 $8.70@ 8.90 MOM ons oe S08 S.c0e@ «0. $8.00@ 8.40 Spring top patent{...$....@9.00 $....@9.25 Spring exports§ ........ 44s 6d re 
ED. ax hauscd 6.30@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.10 aes 8.20@ 8.80 8.75@ 9.25 Spring second patent ....@8.50 - @8.65 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.90 
re 6.30@ 7.00 “eee A 7.25@ 7.95 8.00@ 8.25 Spring first clear{ «+++ @7.40 - @7.65 Ontario exports§....... 39@40s a 


*Includes near-by 
ttNew crop prices. 


straights. +tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
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FEDERATION ISSUES 
~NEW SALES CONTRACT 


Carrying Charge Clause Made More Specific 
in New Form Approved by Sales 
Contract Committee 


The Millers’ National Federation has 
released copies of the new uniform sales 
contract as approved by the Federation 
Committee on Sales Contract. The new 
contract may be found in another col- 
umn. Copies of it, accompanied by a 
bulletin, are to be sent out to all mem- 
bers of the Federation. 

The main change in the form is to be 
found in the clauses setting out the rights 
of the seller. In the old contract it was 
stated that the seller could terminate the 
contract on nonreceipt of shipping in- 
structions, the buyer paying to the sell- 
er the difference between the contract 
price and the seller’s cost of replace- 
ment. It is now specifically laid down 
that the buyer is to pay to the seller as 
liquidated damages on flour remaining 
unshipped, the sum of: 

(1) One third of le per day per 
barrel of flour, and Ic per day per 
ton of feed, from the date of sale to 


the date of termination as the cost 

of carrying; plus 

(2) Twenty cents per barrel as the 
cost of selling; and 

(3) Plus or minus the difference 
between the market value of a bush- 
el of cash wheat at mill on the date 
of sale and on the date of termina- 
tion, multiplied by 4.6 times the 
number of barrels of flour. This 
amount is to be added if the price of 
cash wheat is lower, and subtracted 
if the price is higher, upon the date 
of termination. 

Another paragraph that has been in- 
serted under the heading of rights of the 
seller is as follows: 

“And as to any mill products other 
than flour remaining unshipped by 
reason of buyer’s breach or default, 
the difference between the purchase 
price specified thereof (after first 
deducting from such purchase price 
the amount of freight allowance, if 
any, on such products) and the value 
thereof to the seller in carload lots 
at points of shipment, if such value 
be less than the purchase price; but 
if such value is greater than such 
purchase price, the difference shall 
be credited to the buyer solely in 








MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION UNIFORM SALES CONTRACT 
(Adopted July 2, 1927) 





ee eT CT TERT OER CTE TT COT TC CLUPT EL UT COTE CETL TOOTS TT OTU UTC T UTE TETOT CTT -+--sell(s), and 
MMC et ES Oh hee EROS b6 CKO SLNEM EY 4 OREKES ERO 0 66600060466 400 00600400 006 0Es he RbO eR buy(s) the 
following commodities (to be manufactured), on the terms and conditions stated below 
and on back hereof, f.o.b. cars to initial carrier at shipping point (basis freight rate in 
effect date of sale), freight allowed to 
Time of shipment 
































ROP SPORT TORT ERTL ER CTC CERT COTTE CERCTPEE CTT e eT Tee rT ee 
i Cr SE as 5 oe 54 > 004.0660 6 S60 CENSOR DeeCENR DO RECO DOOR WOe ES 6S draft with bill of 
ee Se CN 5.5 6.5.65 00 O56 EN W604 Dhan EOE) 0 06:0'0.54 604005096205 s- Oe OC EEO EOEAES SO 
BRE GE cc ese c ree eee eee Hone recedes eeeeseerocnsneedereerscreesererrceesesoseneseonneseeees 
- MECC E UREN Y TREC TE CREUSET UCR TET OULORE TUL CLILITPET CCRT TE TT TUT T Tee TT eee e 
Seller shall have the option as to routing except as to the delivering carrier. 
| PACKAGES PRICE PER 
QUANTITY COMMODITY KIND UNIT 
(Bbl., Ton or) (Flour, Feed, Size Wood, Cotton Brands (Bbl., Ton or 
Cwt.) | Etc.) | Ete. : Cwt.) 
| 
| 
| | 
eee a” Se 
| 
SHIP AS FOLLOWS: ............ . £ . gs. SPER rere: Gere rrr er bbls. on or 
QHOUE oc cveccvece $ eaeeenscaes bbls. on or about........ b. Sadenecs bbls. on or about......... 


NET WEIGHTS: The commodities covered by this contract are sold on the basis of 
net weights when packed. 

PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS: 
effect at time of contract govern. 


COLLECTIONS: Where buyer designates the collecting bank, he shall be responsible 
for payment. 

SHIPMENTS: Title to shipment(s) shall not pass until full payment. 
furnish seller shipping instructions (and on sales made on a bulk basis, 
packages) at least fourteen (14) days before the time of shipment. 

RIGHTS OF THE SELLER: The seller may cancel this contract if there is any unpaid 
past due bill, or if the property and assets of the buyer are in liquidation. If the buyer 
shall fail to furnish shipping instructions and/or packages as herein provided, the seller 
may 

(1) Cancel the contract; or 

(2) Terminate the contract, the buyer to pay to the seller as liquidated damages on 
wheat flour remaining unshipped by reason of buyer’s breach or default, the sum of: 

(a) One-third of one cent (%c) per day per barrel on flour, and one cent (1c) 
per day per ton on feeds, from the date of sale to the date of termination, as the 
expense of carrying; plus 

(b) Twenty cents (20c) per barrel as the cost of selling; and 

(c) Plus or minus the difference between the market value of a bushel of cash 
wheat at mill on the date of sale and on the date of termination, multiplied by 

4.6 times the number of barrels of flour. This amount is to be added if the price 

of cash wheat is lower, and subtracted if the price of cash wheat is higher, upon 

the date of termination. 

(3) Extend the contract thirty (30) days, the buyer to pay to the seller as the 
expense of carrying, one-third of one cent (%c) per day per barrel on flour, and one cent 
(1c) per day per ton on feeds; demand draft covering such charge may be made upon 
buyer when shipping directions are due. If at the end of any extension period the buyer 
is still in default as to shipping instructions and/or packages, the seller may again exercise 
options (1), (2), or (3). 

And as to any mill products other than wheat flour remaining unshipped by reason of 
buyer’s breach or default, the difference between the purchase price specified thereof (after 
first deducting from such purchase price the amount of freight allowance, if any, on such 
products) and the value thereof to the seller in carload lots at point of shipment, if such 
value be less than such purchase price; but if such value is greater than such purchase 
price, the difference shall be credited to the buyer solely in reduction of damages, if any, 
recoverable by the seller under the paragraph ‘Rights of the Seller’’ on wheat flour, if any. 

If the buyer shall fail or refuse to accept and pay for any shipment under this contract 
in ac¢ordance with the terms thereof, then the seller may resell such shipment for account 
of the buyer and the buyer shall pay all loss, damage, and expense arising from such 
resale, and the seller shall have the right of exercising options (a), (b), or (c) on the 
remaining portion of this contract. 

RIGHTS OF THE BUYER. If shipments are not made by the seller within the time 
of shipment, unless for causes beyond seller’s control, buyer may 

(1) Cancel the contract; or 

(2) Terminate the contract, the seller to pay to the buyer the difference between the 
contract price and the market value of the commodity covered by this contract at the date 
of default at the point of delivery; or 

(3) Extend the contract thirty (30) days, subject to a reimbursement charge to the 
buyer of one-third of one cent (%c) per day per barrel on flour and one cent (ic) per 
day per ton on feeds. 

NO MODIFICATION, TRANSFER, OR CHANGE OF DESTINATION SPECIFIED IN 
THIS CONTRACT SHALL BE MADE WITHOUT THE WRITTEN CONSENT OF BOTH 
SELLER AND BUYER. 


This contract is subject to confirmation by the seller at 


Millers’ National Federation Package Differentials in 


Buyer shall 
the necessary 
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reduction of damages, if any, recov- 

erable by the seller on the wheat 

flour.” 

There are numerous other small 
changes in the contract which will be no- 
ticed on comparing the new form, print- 
ed in another column, with the old one. 





NEBRASKA PROSPECTS EXCELLENT 

Omauna, Nes.—One of the things that 
is making Nebraska millers jubilant just 
now is the extraordinarily good outlook 
for the winter wheat crop in this state. 
Not only will the yield be an ‘unusually 
large one, but the quality of the grain 
bids fair to be the best in years. The 
weather in the last two weeks of the 
ripening season was ideal, and all indica- 
tions are that the crop as a whole will 
run very high in protein. The govern- 
ment report for June 1 estimated the 
yield of winter wheat at 62,353,000 bus, 
compared with 37,165,000 last year and 
a five-year average of 42,018,000. Crop 
observers who have gone over the state 
since then forecast a much larger yield 
than the government report indicated. 
Some of them put it as high as 80,000,- 
000 bus—the largest on record. 





LARGER EUROPEAN CROPS EXPECTED 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—In a cablegram 
from London to the Department of Com- 
merce, E. B. Smith, special representa- 
tive, says that the crop weather for the 
week ended June 25 was more favorable 
in southern Europe, but that abnormal 
temperatures and rains continued in the 
United Kingdom, north central and 
northeastern Europe, and in Scandinavia, 
where all crops are late. 

The condition of Russian winter wheat 
and rye is regarded as average, while 
spring wheat and barley are below av- 
erage and report of drouth in the lower 
Volga region has been confirmed. 

The Italian crop report is optimistic, 
but north African crops are uneven 
and probably below those of last year. 

Current official and trade reports in- 
dicate that European crops of wheat, 
barley and oats are somewhat above the 
average, with rye and barley average 
and all Russian yields under those of 
last year. 

The quality of the new Argentine corn 
is reported excellent. At present it sells 
at a discount under barley. The conti- 
nental feeding demand is good, with a 
prospect of continuing. 





There are about 275 mills in the Re- 
public of Mexico. 
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SOUTHEAST MILLERS 
ADOPT NEW CONTRACT 


Opposition to Sales for Extended Periods 
and Speculative Operations Voiced at 
Meeting Held Last Week 


Nasuvitre, Tenn.—At a meeting of 
the Southeastern Millers’ Association, 
held at the Sunrise Auto Club, Nash- 
ville, last week, a resolution was adopted 
condemning the practice of selling flour 
on contracts for extended periods, and 
recommending that all sales be limited to 
60-day shipment. Opposition to specula- 
tive operations was expressed. 

Another resolution adopted approved 
a new form of contract, which operates 
for 120 days. At the expiration of 60 
days the buyer may have the flour car- 
ried 30 days longer for 10c extra per 
barrel, or for 60 days for 20c, this being 
the maximum carrying charge. 

There was a good attendance of mill- 
ers at the meeting. E. E. Laurent, 
Clarksville, Tenn., president, occupied 
the chair, and T. M. Chivington, secre- 
tary, submitted his report on associa- 
tion affairs. Crop conditions were dis- 
cussed. The general reports indicate a 
short wheat crop in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, compared with last year. Millers 
appeared well satisfied with the fact that 
there had not yet developed a tendency 
to contract for new crop flour. 





Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 


Week ending June 18. 2,190 2,013 2,026 

Previous week ....... 2,150 2,202 1,983 

July 1-June 18 ...... 124,910 121,499 124,847 
Imports— 

Week ending June 18 ae 1 

Previous week ....... cee ees cee 

July 1-June 18 ...... 3 17 3 
Exports— 

July 1-June 18 ...... *12,989 9,235 13,589 


*Revised. 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending July 2, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
‘ oe oe 


Minneapolis .. 10 5 234 18 

Kansas City... 16 26 154 115 ee oe 
New York .... 151 160 39 115 276 236 
Baltimore .... 23 9 11 ee r aa 
Cee 31 44 é0 “ 28 31 
Philadelphia . 46 35 43 95 109 100 
Milwaukee ... 54 38 2 9 es es 
Dul.-Superior.. 124 113 134 130 114 214 
tNashville “es ee ae ee 33 
*Buffalo ...... ° 103 


*Receipts by lake only. tFigures for 10 
days ending July 1. 








Percentage of Mill Capacity Operated 


May | June | July Aug. 


Northwest 
Southwest 


Sept. Oct. Nov. 


Dec. Jan. 


Feb. | March} April | May | June 


Central & Southern —-—-—-—-+— 


Buffalo 
Pacific Coast 


eeeeeeeeececeesroes 





United States (Census) sr+++rrrrerreesereere 
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OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 
BY EASTERN FEED MEN 


W. 8. Vanderzee Again Named President— 
Midwinter Meeting to Be at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 


Burrato, N. Y—W. Sanford Van- 
derzee, Albany, N. Y., was re-elected 
president of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants at the closing session of 
the eleventh annual convention of that 
association, June 29. Other officers in- 
clude A. J. Thompson, Wycombe, Pa., 
vice president; Frank J. Benjamin, 
Canastota, N. Y., treasurer; W. A. Stan- 
nard, Albany, N. Y., secretary; T. P. 
Gaines, Sherburne, N. Y., F. A. Wycoff, 
Stroudsburg, Pa., and Mr. Thompson, 
directors for three years. ‘These were 
also re-elected. 

The next convention city will be de- 
termined at the midwinter meeting of 
the organization at Binghamton, N. Y. 

David K. Steenbergh, editor of the 
Feed Bag, Milwaukee, and secretary of 
the Central Retail Feed Association, in 
addressing the convention on the closing 
day, urged the adoption of the cash store 
system by the retail feed and grain 
trade. 

Resolutions, presented by Charles 
Quinn, secretary of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, Toledo, were adopt- 
ed. In this manner the feed men went 
on record as in favor of asking Henry 
L. Goemann, chairman of the transporta- 
tion committee of the grain dealers’ or- 
ganization, to oppose the adoption of the 
scale tolerance rule of the American 
Railway Association carriers, as per their 
dockets. It was urged that he propose 
that the reduction of one eighth of 1 per 
cent of the shipping weight be the only 
basis used for the adjustment of freight 
charges, while deduction fully covers 
scale tolerances. Any other shrinkage 
must be considered the liability of the 
carriers. 

A committee composed of F. M. Mc- 
Intyre, chairman, A. C. Palmer, George 
E. Todd, Lloyd Hedrick, Samuel Deuel, 
Louis Bush and M. J. Peck recommend- 
ed the following definition of a retail 
feed merchant: “A retail feed merchant, 
to be eligible for membership in the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, 
shall be an individual, partnership, cor- 
poration or association maintaining a 
place of business open at regular hours 
daily and-earrying an assorted stock of 
feeds to meet the reasonable demand of 
the trade of that community which is in- 
tended to be served.” 





CENTRAL RETAIL FEED MEN 
WILL MEET ON JULY 12-13 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—The second annual 
convention of the Central Retail Feed 
Association will be held in Milwaukee 
July 12-13, with headquarters at the 
Plankinton Hotel. 

Speakers on the program will include 
Harry Colman, nationally known ac- 
countant, Chicago; professors F. B. Mor- 
rison and J. G. Halpin, of the University 
of Wisconsin College of Agriculture; J. 
Carr, direct mail advertising counselor, 
Milwaukee; Charles Quinn, secretary- 
treasurer of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association; Edson S. Woodworth, of E. 
S. Woodworth & Co., Minneapolis; Don- 
ald S. Montgomery, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee. 

On July 12 a dinner and dance will 
be held in the Sky Room of the Plankin- 
ton Hotel. 


MISSOURI BAKERS’ DIRECTORS 
MEET IN KANSAS CITY 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—At a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Missouri Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, held at the 
Muehlbach Hotel, Kansas City, June 29, 
it was decided to hold the next annual 
convention of the organization in St. 
Louis. The date was not definitely set, 
but it will probably be some time during 
the middle of April, 1928. 

William Markwardt, Joplin, president, 
presided at the meeting, which was 
turned into a general discussion of the 
problems confronting the industry within 
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the state. It was decided to hold sev- 
eral sectional meetings within the year, 
and increase the membership of the or- 
ganization. In addition to Mr. Mark- 
wardt, the following officers and direc- 
tors were present: Frank Staedtler, St. 
Joseph; E. W. Lynch, Kansas City; J. 
W. Almquist, Sedalia; John Sommerer, 
Jefferson City; Louis Klein, Moberly; 
Elmer Zimmerman, Hannibal; Herman 
Hirschfeldt, St. Louis; W. G. Martin, 
Jr., St. Louis. 

In the evening the Kansas City bakers 
gave a smoker, which was attended by 
the officers and directors of the state 
association. Michael Hoffmann, St. 
Louis, president, and John Hartley, Chi- 
cago, secretary, of the Associated Bak- 
ers of America, wholesale and retail, at- 
tended both the executive meeting and 
the smoker, and addressed the bakers 
upon several subjects of interest. 





H. D. YODER RETIRES FROM 
TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Announcement was 
made on July 1 of the retirement of 
Henry D. Yoder, vice president and sales 
manager of the Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. since its organization. The 
resignation was effective the same day. 
Mr. Yoder has not yet announced his 
future plans, but in all probability he 
will continue in the milling business. 

George C. Shane, Philadelphia, will be- 
come identified with the Topeka company 
and assume active direction of its sales 
policies and activities. It is probable 
that his brother, Fred Shane, Philadel- 
phia, also will become associated with 
the company and have charge of the 
flour distribution in eastern territory. 
Mr. Shane spent last week at Topeka in 
connection with negotiations, returning 
home on July 2. He expects to come 
west again about the middle of this 
month. 





STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
COST ACCOUNTING NAMED 


In accordance with the action of the 
annual meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation, H. L. Beecher, chairman of 
the board, has appointed the following 
as a standing committee on cost account- 
ing: D. S. Jackman, chairman, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; Herman 
A. Berkemeyer, Hall Milling Co., St. 
Louis; W. R. Bow, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; L. O. Bracy, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Monroe, Mich; Harry A. Bullis, 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis; 
Richard P. Johnson, J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Ine., Knoxville, Tenn; R. R. Mc- 
Creight, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; H. L. Perrigo, Victor Flour 
Mills, Inc. Pittsford, N. Y; J. G. 
Schmitz, Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis; 
G. H. Spaeth, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn; J. T. Walberg, Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco. 





ST. LOUIS TRAFFIC OFFICE 
IS OPENED BY H. J. HAUSNER 


Sr. Lovis, MoH. J. Hausner, who 
has been connected with traffic work for 
the past 25 years, has opened an office 
at 514 Merchants’ Exchange as a con- 
sulting traffic manager. Included in the 
work handled by Mr. Hausner will be 
rate and other traffic problems. 

In point of experience Mr. Hausner 
is particularly well qualified for his new 
undertaking. For the past eight years 
he has been traffic manager of the Valier 
& Spies Milling Corporation, and during 
the war he was manager of the traffic 
department of the eleventh district of 
the United States Food Administration 
Grain Corporation. Immediately pre- 
vious to that period he was assistant to 
the traffic commissioner of the Merchants’ 
Exchange. 





NASHVILLE ELEVATOR SOLD 
NasuvitteE, Tenn.—The Nashville 
Warehouse & Elevator Corporation 
closed a deal last week for the purchase 
of “Elevator B” of J. R. Hale & Sons, 
grain shippers. The deal became effec- 
tive July 1, The capacity of the plant 


purchased is 500,000 bus, 
$100,000 changed hands. 

The deal will not affect the business of 
J. R. Hale & Sons, who will continue 
to handle their grain trade through “Ele- 
vator A” of their plant as in the past. 

The Nashville Warehouse & Elevator 
Corporation lost one large unit of its 
plant by fire last year. The purchase 
last week will restore its capacity to 
about 1,000,000 bus. Drying machinery 
will be installed. S. M. Allen, Jr., is 
president and general manager of the 
corporation. 


NEW ORLEANS FLOUR CLUB 
WAS ORGANIZED LAST WEEK 


New Orveans, La.—Representative 
flour handlers here met at the office of 
J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., on June 30, 
and formed the New Orleans Flour Club. 
The club is to be affiliated with the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: M. Schwartz, 
of Schwartz & Ferry, president; Joseph 
F. Eagan, vice president; A. J. Palermo, 
of John E. Koerner & Co., Inc., secre- 
tary-treasurer. William Waterman, of 
J.S. Waterman & Co., Inc., P. L. Thom- 
son, of P. L. Thomson & Co., E. L. Row- 
ley, of Ballard & Ballard, and Peter 
Schmidt, of Schmidt & Compagno, con- 
stitute the board of governors. 

The membership committee includes 
Charles Ganncheau, chairman, Maurice 
Dennery and Emile Compagno; the en- 
tertainment committee, Peter Schmidt, 
chairman, George L. Ferry and R. A. 
Tonry, and the complaint committee, 
Joseph F. Eagan, chairman, William 
Waterman and John Thomson. A trans- 
portation committee will be selected at a 
later date. 

The club will meet on the second Mon- 
day night of each month. One of the 
chief purposes of the organization, as an- 
nounced at the preliminary meeting, is to 
promote and cultivate friendly social and 
business relations among the members of 
the flour dealers of New Orleans. It 
was promised that varied programs of 
entertainment would be provided from 
time to time. 

The membership is divided into two 
classes—active and associate. The for- 
mer will include men engaged in the busi- 
ness of selling flour and bakers’ equip- 
ment. Associate members will be those 
indirectly associated with the industry. 


and about 








BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY AND 
SOILS HEADS ANNOUNCED 


Dr. Charles Albert Browne, chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, has 
been designated acting chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils, the new 
bureau which takes form July 1. Profes- 
sor A. G. McCall, of the University of 
Maryland, has been selected to head the 
soils work of this new bureau and will 
take the place of Professor Milton Whit- 
ney, who has headed this work since its 
organization in the department, but who 
is now obliged, on account of ill health, 
to relinquish exacting administrative du- 
ties. Mr. Whitney will devote himself to 
writing up results of important investi- 
gations on which he has been engaged 
for many years. A. G. Rice, assistant 
to the chief of the Bureau of Soils, has 
been given the same position in the new 
bureau. 





HECKER-JONES-JEWELL’S 
NEW BUFFALO PLANT 


Burrato, N. Y.—The A. E. Baxter 
Engineering Co. is preparing plans for 
the new local mill and elevator of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. The 
federal authorities are removing the old 
dock on the face of the property on 
which the structures will be erected. 
With this out of the way, the work of 
removing the projecting rock will pro- 
ceed. 





The main highways leading out of the 
European corn borer infested area in 
northern and northwestern Pennsylvania 
will be patrolled in an effort to check the 
spread of this pest into the corn growing 
counties of the southeastern part of the 
state. 
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GERMANY RAISES DUTY 
ON AMERICAN FLOUR 


Expiration of Franco-German Treaty on 
June 30 Automatically Increases 
Tariff to 12.50 Marks 


Wasuinoton, D. C—The Franco-Ger- 
man provisional trade agreement ex- 
pired by limitation on June 30, and with 
its ending the German conventional duty 
of 11.50 marks per 100 kilos, applicable 
to wheat flour from the United States, 
was terminated. 

The duty is now 12.50 marks, levied on 
all countries including the United States. 
This has been confirmed by Trade Com- 
missioner Dougherty, Berlin. 

It is reported, however, that a new 
Franco-German treaty will soon be an- 
nounced. 


MICHIGAN MILLERS PLAN 
CONVENTION AT LANSING 


Several prominent speakers will ap- 
pear on the program at the midsummer 
meeting of the Michigan State Millers’ 
Association, at Lansing, Mich., July 15. 

The morning session will be devoted 
to a discussion of local milling problems. 
In the afternoon Charles Doyle, of the 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., presi- 
dent of the association, will deliver an 
address. Other speakers will include A. 
P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation, who will speak on 
“Mill Accounting’; Dr. W. H. Strowd, 
secretary of the Soft Wheat Millers’ As- 
sociation; Joseph F. Cox, of the farm 
crops department of Michigan State Col- 
lege, whose subject will be “A New 
White Wheat.” 

It is planned to arrange some golf 
matches as an entertainment feature, 
Lansing having three courses. 








INLAND GRAIN CO. IS NAME 
OF NEW FIRM AT SEATTLE 


Seartte, Wasu., July 5.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—H. S. Murray, for many years 
manager of the Peacock Mill Co., Free- 
water, Oregon, has resigned and sold his 
interest in the company. He is suc- 
ceeded by D. W. Wade, of the Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash. 

Mr. Murray and John R. Barnes, in 
charge of the accounting department of 
the Peacock company, have formed the 
Inland Grain Co., which will handle the 
sale of flour, feed and grain for the 
Peacock company in local territory. It 
will operate its own chop mill, and will 
buy and ship grain. 





CHARGES OF UNFAIR BUYING 
ARE MADE BY FLOUR BROKER 


Charges that inspectors of the Phila- 
delphia County Prisons were not acting 
fairly in awarding contracts for the pur- 
chase of food for prisoners were made 
recently by Roy P. Purchase, manager 
of the Commander Flour Co., Philadel- 
phia. He declared that county officials 
were paying from $6,000 to $7,000 a year 
more for flour than necessary, and 
charged that the contracts were always 
awarded to the same persons at an ex- 
orbitant price. 

Mr. Purchase emphasized the fact it 
is customary throughout the country for 
institutions to buy on the basis of defi- 
nite specifications as to ash content, glu- 
ten, etc. 

County officials denied the charges, and 
said that Mr. Purchase was a “dis- 
gruntled bidder.” 





SCHULZE BAKING CO. TO ADD 
TO ITS KANSAS CITY PLANT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas City 
plant of the Schulze Baking Co. will be 
increased within the next few weeks by 
an important addition to its cake baking 
plant, trebling its present sweet goods 
capacity. About 5,500 feet of available 
floor space in the present building will 
be used for the added equipment. The 
Schulze company now is controlled by 
R. L. Nafziger, Kansas City, and its gen- 
eral offices are located here. 
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INTEGRITY BONDS ARE 
BASIS OF CONTROVERSY 


Legal Action Taken by Holders on the 
Ground That Insurance Company Made 
Fraudulent Representations 


The following particulars regarding 
suits filed to establish the standing of 
bonds sold by the Integrity Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co., of Chicago, appeared in the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, June 28: 

“Claims that the Integrity Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co., now being liquidated, issued 
$250,000 of debenture bonds upon fraud- 
ulent representations, were made before 
Federal Judge Adam C. Cliffe in a hear- 
ing to determine the status of the bonds 
in liquidation. 

“Attorneys for holders of approxi- 
mately $100,000 of the bonds had inter- 
vened in the liquidation with pleas that 
they be declared preferred creditors and 
the hearing was on motion of the re- 
ceiver to dismiss these petitions. 

“Edward J. Hennessy, attorney for the 
receiver, contended that the state law 
provides that such bonds issued by a 
mutual insurance company can be paid 
only from the surplus earnings, and that 
inasmuch as there is no surplus, which 
both sides admit, the bondholders cannot 
be repaid. The bonds were dated Nov. 
1, 1922, and were to mature Nov. Il, 
1932, and bear 6 per cent interest. 

“Mr. Hennessy quoted from the circu- 
lar advertising the bonds to show that 
the proceeds were to be set up as a 
guaranty fund which he contended was 
for the protection of the policyholders 
of the company and not the bondhold- 
ers. He also quoted from the statute 
that advances made by an officer or di- 
rector or ‘any other person’ to a mutual 
company was not to be considered as a 
liability and payable only from surplus 
earnings. 

“Mr. Hennessy was supported by C. 
W. Armstrong, attorney for unearned 
premium reserve claimants. 

“Attorneys for the bondholders also 
quoted from the circular advertising the 
bonds to show that the company, through 
J. C. Adderly, its president, asserted 
that its assets were $2,000,000, that it 
had a surplus of $200,000 and that the 
proceeds from the bond issue would be 
held intact as a guaranty fund. 

“The circular asserted that the bonds 
were the only general indebtedness of 
the company and that the surplus was 
ample to assure their funding. 

“The attorneys asserted that these rep- 
resentations were fraudulent and that 
the company at that time did not have 
the surplus claimed and that of the bond 
money only $50,000 was invested in gov- 
ernment securities as promised. The in- 
tervenors asked that this $50,000 be set 
aside as a trust fund for their protec- 
tion. 

“One attorney declared that Mr. Ad- 
derly had sold the bonds to his per- 
sonal friends, who had purchased them 
because of their faith in him.” 

Several men identified with milling are 
interested in the legal controversy over 
these bonds, having purchased them in 
the belief that the funds realized were 
to be used exclusively to deposit guar- 
antee bonds with insurance departments. 
Their present action is to secure priority 
rights over the general creditors of the 
Integrity company. 

The Integrity company failed some 
months ago. J. C. Adderly, principal in 
its organization and management, now is 
president of the Ohio Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. 





SAYS INDIANA FARMERS ARE 
TIRED OF STATE WHEAT POOL 


Totepvo, Onto.—Farmers in Indiana 
who joined the wheat pool have become 
very much dissatisfied with the returns, 
according to Charles B. Riley, secretary 
of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, who makes the following comments 
in a recent bulletin. 

“The public press and the official or- 
gan of the Indiana Wheat Pool carry 
notices of many meetings being held by 
members of the pool. The subject sug- 
gested for some of the meetings is ‘Shall 
the Members Attend the Pool, or Shall 
the Pool Be Dissolved?’ 
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“Under the law and the contract farm- 
ers have signed, it would seem that 
about the only relief they can get from 
such meetings and efforts is the privilege 
of cussing their fate, for if the law is 
valid, likewise the contracts, no meet- 
ing or action by groups will relieve them 
from their obligations. 

“What farmers should do to ascertain 
their liability toward the pool is to take 
some case to the Supreme Court and let 
it pass on the validity of the contract, 
also the law. We do not encourage 
farmers to do this, but certainly the 
local meeting cannot accomplish anything 
for them other than to record the senti- 
ment of members. 

“Since the pool was designed for the 
advancement of the farmer’s interest, 
possibly its managers by some process 
will abandon the whole thing, if the farm- 
ers are not being benefited by it. Pos- 
sibly this is the motive that actuates 
members to hold meetings.” 





CORN BELT ASKS HIGHER 
IMPORT DUTY ON CORN 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Acting on pro- 
tests from mid-west corn producers, 
which have been steadily accumulating in 
its files, the Federal Tariff Commission 
issued notice on June 27 that it had or- 
dered an investigation of the cost of 
production “and all other facts and con- 
ditions” of corn, both in the United 
States and in Argentina. American corn 
interests complain that the high prices 
of corn have brought Argentine corn 
into domestic competition in the United 
States. 

With the present corn duty at 15c bu, 
and the President authorized by Con- 
gress, upon advice of the Tariff Com- 
mission, to raise the duty to 22'c, the 
protesting corn belt interests point out 
that protection may prevent the surplus 
of 1925-26 and 1926-27 corn crops in Ar- 
gentina depressing the prices of corn on 
the United States market. It is prob- 
able, however, that it will be many 
months before the commission could 
recommend to the President that he 
grant the relief sought. 





MILLERS GOLF AT ARKANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Ralph C. Sowden 
and his associates of the New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, and J. 
E. Haviland, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, were hosts to about 50 
millers of the Southwest who gathered 
at Arkansas City on July 2 for luncheon 
and a round of the Country Club course. 


Neighboring millers came by motor, and 
a group of about 12 from Kansas City 
made the trip in a special observation 
car by courtesy of the Santa Fe Railway. 

The fourth of the season’s open tour- 
naments is scheduled for late summer, 
time out being taken while millers go to 
work on the new milling season. 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST OUTLOOK 
Seattte, Wasu.—Crop conditions in 
the Pacific Northwest continue to give 
promise of a record yield. The winter 
wheat crop is practically made in the 
earlier sections. Harvesting will begin 
about July 10 and be general by July 20. 
Spring wheat prospects are also highly 

promising, although the crop is late. 


ASSOCIATION FORMED BY 
SOUTHWEST IOWA BAKERS 


A permanent organization to be 
known as the Southwestern Iowa Bak- 
ers’ Association was formed recently at 
Creston, Iowa. There were 48 bakers in 
attendance at the meeting and 16 allied 
tradesmen. The following officers were 
elected: Guy Stark, Leon, Iowa, presi- 
dent; J. Wilkins, Red Oak, Iowa, vice 
president; C. R. Shelton, Chariton, Iowa, 
secretary; Charles Owens, Villisca, Iowa, 
treasurer. 

The organization was effected after a 
group of master bakers from the south- 
western section of the state who are affil- 
iated with the Iowa State Association 
of Master Bakers, met at the Iowana 
Hotel, Creston, Iowa, to discuss the new 
state bread weight law. B. O. Brown- 
less, of the state food and dairy depart- 
ment, explained the law in detail. 

In addition to discussing the bakery 
business in general, those in attendance 
heard some interesting addresses by P. 
F. Petersen, of the P. F. Petersen Bak- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb., Mr. Louie, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, Guy L. Cooper, of the 
O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, Neb., 
George Ade, of the J. H. Day Co., Cin- 
cinnati, and A. D. Crawford, of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

It was voted to hold these meetings 
once a month, or more often if necessary, 
subject to call by the officers. 








WHEAT EXCELLENT IN OHIO 

Totepo, Oxn1o.—The weather turned 
very warm on June 29 and that has been 
just what is needed to make corn grow 
and wheat ripen. A little more of this 
kind of weather and corn may make up 
for some of its lost time and the ma- 
turity of wheat will be hastened. Wheat 
condition in this section is excellent and 
fields present a splendid appearance. 








Wheat Products Held Exempted from 
North Dakota Tax 


HE Richardton (N. D.) Milling Co. 
recently took issue with R. O. 
Baird, state food commissioner, Bis- 

marck, N. D., relative to the registra- 

tion of wheat bran, wheat middlings and 
wheat feed. This company believed the 
bill passed by the North Dakota iegis- 
lature was not intended as a tax on 
wheat products. Knowing that many 
members of the legislature did not wish 
to have wheat feeds come under the 
measure the Richardton company sought 
the opinion of the attorney general of 

North Dakota. 

K. E. Leighton, assistant attorney gen- 
eral, upheld the view of the milling com- 
pany, writing in part: 

“T am of the opinion, from the reading 
of the Minnesota and North Dakota acts 
and the fact that the North Dakota act 
omits wheat bran from the articles in- 
cluded within the terms of the act, that 
it was the intention of the legislature to 
omit wheat bran, wheat middlings and 
wheat shorts from the provisions of the 
act. Also it would seem that the term 
mixed meals, when referring to meals 
made from the whole seeds, does not have 
any meaning, as I am unable to see how 
mixed meals could be made from the 
whole seeds of any one grain. This is 
especially true of the Minnesota act, as 
it refers to unmixed meals in defining 
the exceptions of the articles included 
within the act. 


“Also the act itself is to prevent fraud 
and deception in the manufacture and 
sale of concentrated commercial feeding- 
stuffs and provides for the registration 
and labeling thereof. It would seem 
that the whole act was directed toward 
concentrated commercial feedingstuffs 
rather than to milling products which 
are not mixed with other grains or other 
ingredients. 

“It is my opinion that wheat bran, 
wheat middlings and wheat shorts are 
not included within the act.” 

Taking issue with the food commission, 
the Richardton company wrote: 

“We do not feel that this bill covers 
the taxing for wheat products, whether 
made of the entire contents of wheat or 
not. It would be silly to think of mak- 
ing a feed of ground wheat. Take the 
line in the act which states ‘made direct- 
ly from entire grains of wheat, rye, etc.’ 
We cannot construe this to mean any- 
thing other than that it is made directly 
from wheat, for instance, not containing 


, products of other grains, but the word 


directly, we feel, cannot be construed 
to mean it is to be made in entirety of 
wheat. Thus wheat middlings are made 
directly of wheat, and therefore are not 
subject to this tax. The intention of 
the act was merely to tax mixed feeds.” 

The Richardton company is of the 
view that the entire act is so vague that 
it could be nullified if contested. 
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RECRUITS SOUGHT FOR 
BAKERY SALES GROUP 


Allied Tradesmen Urged to Aid Industry by 
Joining Promotion Association and Cam- 
paigning for New Members 


Cuicaco, Int.—Paul P. Chapman, of 
the Edward Katzinger Co., and president 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, recently sent out a letter to 
members urging them to join the newly 
organized Bakery Sales Promotion Asso- 
ciation, and to sign up every baker with 
whom they came in contact. Mr. Chap- 
man said that here was an opportunity 
for the allied trades to render real serv- 
ice to the baking industry. He expressed 
the opinion that the new body would be 
a great thing for the industry, and that 
anything that was good for the industry 
was good for the allied trades. 

Along with Mr. Chapman’s letter was 
inclosed a letter from Harry Faweett, 
of the Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, 
president of the Bakery Sales Promotion 
Association. It is headed “Do You Think 
in Terms of Sales or Production?” This 
letter outlines the plans of the new or- 
ganization, reading: 

“On April 29-30 some 40 members of 
the Bakery Sales Promotion Association 
held an organization meeting in Chicago. 
They drew up and accepted a constitu- 
tion and devised plans for development 
and procedure. This meeting grew out 
of the Trade Promotion Conference held 
in Chicago on Feb. 16-17 where, for two 
days, there was more plain speaking 
about sales and distribution of bakery 
products than has ever before taken 
place. The final outcome of this confer- 
ence was the formation of the Bakery 
Sales Promotion Association, an organi- 
zation patterned after the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, inasmuch as 
it serves the sales manager in the same 
manner as the engineers serve the pro- 
duction man. 

“The object of the Bakery Sales Pro- 
motion Association is to promote the sale 
of bakery products. This is to be done 
as follows: 

1. By furnishing accurate infor- 
mation to the baker, the sales man- 
ager and his salesmen, the dealer, 
and the public. 

2. By awakening in the baker, the 
sales manager, the dealer, and the 
public a realization of what bakery 
products mean in the nation’s diet. 

3. By emphasizing in their minds 
an appreciation of the fact that they 
are rendering a genuine social serv- 
ice to the community they serve. 

“Very few people, and this includes 
the bakers themselves, fully appreciate 
the importance of bread or know what 
part it can and should play in the na- 
tion’s diet. 

“We have heretofore stood by with 
the most healthful of all foods—bread— 
and let it be the prey of propagandists 
for want of a bit of convincing talk on 
our part. The public has for some time 
heard and read nothing but the cry of 
the antibread propagandists to the ef- 
fect that ‘white bread is harmful to the 
human system, and ‘if you feed white 
bread to children, you are digging their 
graves.’ 

“We are now ready, through the aid 
of the Bakery Sales Promotion Asso- 
ciation, to combat such idle talk and to 
develop fully the already existent appre- 
ciation in the minds of the public of the 
importance of bread. We are not going 
to let the public forget bread as it has in 
the past. 

“But how can we, as individuals, meet 
these problems? By co-operation with 
each other and with the allied trades. 
The baking industry has a battle to wage 
with other food industries for its right- 
ful space in the stomachs of the people 
of this country and whether or not we 
win depends entirely upon whether or 
not you and I and the other fellow pull 
together in one concentrated body. 

“At the next meeting of the Bakery 
Sales Promotion Association, which will 
be held in joint session with the conven- 
tion of the American Bakers Association, 
we shall have as its keynote sales pro- 
motion, the next step in the natural de- 
velopment of our industry.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring wheat mills in general reported 
better business in June than during the 
preceding two or three months. Last 
week they sold probably 30 per cent, or 
better, of their capacity. Some mills 
made comparatively good sales, follow- 
ing the report by crop experts that black 
rust had made its appearance in South 
Dakota. Lacking confirmation, the mar- 
ket has eased off a little and flour is 
again quiet. 

New Crop Inquiry.—Millers are satis- 
fied with the fact that there is less than 
the usual amount of inquiry at this time 
for new crop shipment prices. Under 
existing circumstances, they could not 
very well name prices for new crop ship- 
ment under current levels and, since buy- 
ers are looking for lower prices later, 
they are confining their purchases to 30- 
to 60-day shipment. 

A feature of the current business is 
the fact that it comes mainly from bak- 
ers, who pay more attention to price 
than they do to quality. Probably 75 
per cent, or more, of recent sales have 
been of this character. The mills that 
specialize in high grade patents are do- 
ing little or no business. Since demand 
for family flour is steadily diminishing, 
this fact is causing these mills some con- 
cern. 

Demand for strong spring clears is 
steady and most mills are oversold on 
both first and second grades. Some city 
mills have their output of the latter sold 
30 to 40 days in advance. 

Shipping Directions.—Shipping direc- 
tions are still of chief importance. They 
are not at all in proportion to bookings, 
though mills are doing everything pos- 
sible to get old contracts cleaned up be- 
fore the new crop begins to move. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 





Short patent, 98-lb July 6 Year ago 

cotton . ce eeeee es - $8.20@8.40 $9.20@9.35 
Standard patent ..... 7.80@8.00 8 BE 
Second patent ....... 7.60@7.75 8.50@8.55 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.00@7.20 7.70@8.00 
First clear, jute*..... 6.60@6.80 6.80@7.00 
Second clear, jute*... 4.50@4.90 3.75@4.40 
Whole wheat ........ 7.25@7.45 7.60@7.70 


Graham, standard .... 6.75@6.95 6.70@6.80 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLINAS 


Current inquiry for semolinas is light 
and sales last week were unimportant. 
An occasional macaroni manufacturer, 
probably more out of curiosity than oth- 
erwise, asks for new crop prices and 
whether or not millers would book for 
a year ahead without demanding carry- 
ing charges. Naturally, such inquiries 
are accorded the attention they deserve. 
Millers will not name prices for new crop 
shipment, and there seems to be a grow- 
ing tendency, which should be encour- 
aged, to curtail concessions in the mat- 
ter of credits. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; standard semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent 4@4%c, 
and No. 3 semolina and special grade 
3% @4e. 

In the week ending July 2, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 41,105 
bbls durum products, compared with 37,- 
067 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15% were in operation July 6: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.'s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one. half), 
E, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 26-July 2 .. 460,800 193,270 42 
Previous week .. 460,800 204,826 44 
TOGP BHO se i-csa0 529,200 196,972 37 
Two years ago... 522,000 233,309 45 
Three years ago. 564,600 157,165 28 
Four years ago.. 561,100 199,965 35 
Five years ago... 546,000 252,650 46 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 300 bbls last week, 3,026 
in the previous week, 1,400 a year ago, 
and 2,500 two years, ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 26-July 2 .. 316,650 158,697 50 
Previous week .. 398,400 199,387 50 
TORR GHB a-6200-0% 284,640 140,254 49 
Two years ago... 433,890 194,924 45 
Three years ago. 426,690 183,774 43 
Four years ago.. 350,000 129,465 37 
Five years ago... 415,890 134,640 32 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output— -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
June 4 73 73,450 191,132 187,860 2,273 743 
June 11 73 73,450 228,805 222,476 2,135 2,212 
June 18 71 73,050 223,298 221,911 1,455 1,283 
June 25 67 66,400 199,387 201,624 1,331 754 


July 2. 49 52,775 158,697 154,255 571 357 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
July 2, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Output——, -——Exports— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 


Minneapolis ... 9,368 10,717 92 77 
He, POU wets 480 486 26 — 
Duluth-Sup. .. 747 . 886 “E5R eas 
ee 9,139 10,340 120 84 


J. A. NOLF JOINS WEAVER CoO. 


John A. Nolf resigned July 1 as su- 
perintendent for the Atkinson Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, to become associated 
with the Weaver Co., northwestern rep- 
resentative of the Novadel Process Cor- 
poration and of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. Mr. Nolf was formerly superintend- 
ent for Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, 


Minneapolis, and afterwards for the H. 
H. King Flour Mills Co., at Faribault, 
Minn. He is at present secretary of the 
northwestern unit of the Operative Mill- 
ers’ Association. In his new connection 
Mr. Nolf will be the traveling repre- 
sentative of the company. 

His wide experience in milling should 
enable him to render valuable service to 
the Weaver Co.’s customers. 

J. Roy Chapman, St. Paul, succeeds 
Mr. Nolf as superintendent of the At- 
kinson mill. 

NOTES 

Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is in Min- 
neapolis this week. 

O. A. Church, sales manager for the 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, was 
in Minneapolis July 1. 

H. F. Fleming, president of the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., plans to leave 
July 8 for an eastern trip. 


Peter Billigmeier, of Kulm, N. D., has 
purchased a membership in the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. 


Rudolph Opsal, of the Haertel-Phelps 
Co., grain and feed, Minneapolis, is va- 
cationing in Glacier National Park. 

Franklin M. Crosby, director of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, re- 
turned last week from a vacation trip 
abroad. 


C. S. Jeffries, Cleveland manager of 
the Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co., visited headquarters in Minneapolis 
last week. 

Carl C. Johnson has re-entered the 
feed jobbing business on his own ac- 
count, with offices in the Corn Exchange, 
Minneapolis. 

R. W. Goodell, vice president of the 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, is 
making the trip down the Great Lakes, 
with his family. 

M. C. Burns, president of the Traders’ 
Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo, who has been 
on a vacation trip in northern Minnesota, 
left for home July 6. 


John E. Geraghty, president of the 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis, is 
spending some time at his camp in north- 
ern Minnesota. 

Frank M. Rosekrans, president -and 
manager of the Bertley Co., millfeed 
jobbers, Chicago, motored to Minneap- 
olis last week. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneap- 
olis, spent the holidays at his ranch near 
Miles City, Mont. 

W. D. McLean, who is now superin- 
tendent of the Stokes Milling Co., at 
Watertown, S. D., visited with friends 
in Minneapolis over the week end. 

George S. Titus has resigned as vice 
president of the Federal System of Bak- 
eries of America, Davenport, Iowa, and 
returned to his old position in the sales 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis. 


The Illinois field representatives of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. are in 
Minneapolis this week for a sales con- 








the King Midas mill. 








HE scenic beauty of the glens along the Vermilion River, at Hastings, 


Minn., attracts numerous tourists. 


This is a picture of the falls near 
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ference. Headed by E. E. Howe, the 
party includes: J. J. Crawford, D. L. 
Rockwell, C. W. Truesdell and C. W. 
Harmon. A. A. Volkman, of Milwau- 
kee, is also present. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports its sales during June as 
the largest in the history of the com- 
pany. On one day alone, it received 
orders for $27,440 worth of grain clean- 
ing equipment. Millers are showing con- 
siderable interest in the recently an- 


nounced Carter system of controlled 
cleaning. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Demand for spring wheat flour has 
not improved to any noticeable extent. 
New sales last week showed no enlarge- 
ment and business booked was generally 
of the necessity order, for immediate de- 
livery. For deferred shipment there is 
little call. It is usual for the attitude 
of the trade to be unsettled at this time. 
Clears are quiet with hardly any orders 
being taken. Mills are getting their old 
contracts pretty well cleaned up. 

Durum flour buyers are still stalling 
and keeping out of the market partly on 
account of poor macaroni business and 
also awaiting the development of new 
crop conditions. The present purchases 
are small lots to scattered buyers which 
suggests that stocks are getting low with 
many buyers. Crop scares are begin- 
ning to come in and give a strong un- 
dertone to the market, making fluctua- 
tions wide and frequent. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

June 26-July 2 .....ccee0s 14,725 38 
Previous week ........... 14,845 40 
(.. eee oer er TT errr s 8,040 22 
TWO FORRES GOO occcccvcees 16,860 45 


Quotations, July 2, at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 
1927 1926 


Wet MOLOME 225 cccces $7.75 @8.00 $9.10@9.25 

Second patent ....... 7.50@7.75 8.65@9.10 

First clear, jute...... 6.40@6.65 7.20@7.45 

Second clear, jute.... 5.45@5.70 6.20@6.45 
NOTES 


L. E. Broenniman, of the Broenniman 
Co., Inc., New York, was in Duluth last 
week. 

The Duluth Board of Trade was closed 
July 2 as well as July 4, but mills, eleva- 
tors and state departments were closed 
only on the latter date. 


W. L. Brisley, who has been with the 
W. C. Mitchell Co., Minneapolis, has 
come to Duluth and will be a grain buy- 
er for the Occident Terminal Co. 


Receipts of grain at Duluth-Superior 
during June were 4,760,596 bus, com- 
pared with 5,856,428 a year ago. Ship- 
ments were 7,812,215 bus, as against 8,- 
489,452 a year ago. Wheat comprised 
3,209,637 bus of the receipts, compared 
with 3,482,354 in June, 1926. 


GREAT FALLS 


Mills report considerable activity on 
the part of flour buyers inquiring for 
new crop quotations. However, very few 
bookings have been made. Prices quoted 
on new crop flour are high compared 
with similar offerings of past seasons 
and quotations for near-by shipments ad- 
vanced last week by fully 50c bbl. Quo- 
tations, July 2: first patent $8.65, stand- 
ard $8.55, first clear $6.30, and second 
clear $4.65. 


CORN BORER CAMPAIGN’S SUCCESS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture estimates that the spring 
drive to check the corn borer resulted in 
a 95 per cent destruction of the pest, a 
record without a parallel in the various 
contests with agricultural pests. The 
farmers who voluntarily co-operated in 
the clean-up will receive between $4,000,- 
000 and $5,000,000 for fighting the borer 
on their own lands, 








MILL’S BOOKKEEPER ROBBED 

NaSHVILLE, TENN.—Four masked rob- 
bers held up C. L. Miller, bookkeeper of 
the Colonial Milling Co., in broad day- 
light on July 2, and secured $675, part 
of the payroll of the company. 

Mr. Miller had been to the bank to 
get the money and was stopped by the 
robbers on the street as he was returning 
to the mill. The bandits escaped in an 
automobile. 


— 
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NORTHWEST CROP IN 
BEST OF CONDITION 


Reports to The Northwestern Miller from 
the Trade Indicate Experts Were Mis- 
taken About Black Rust 


MrinneaPouis, Minn.—The crop ex- 
perts came out with reports last week 
that black rust had been discovered at 
various points in the Dakotas, follow- 
ing two or three days of extremely high 
temperatures. The trade, however, is in- 
clined to the belief that it is altogether 
too early for black rust to make its ap- 
pearance. Red rust can be found any 
year, and is regarded as unimportant, so 
it is thought the experts were mistaken 
in the character of the rust they discov- 
ered. Weather the last few days has 
been very favorable. 

The Minnesota University Farm, in its 
weekly news letter dated July 1, says: 
“Summarizing the grain rust situation 
as it had developed up to June 22, uni- 
versity specialists say that only the bar- 
est trace of rust had appeared in the 
hard red spring wheat region.” 

Reports received by The Northwestern 
Miller from millers at various points in 
the Northwest, dated July 1-4, are al- 
most unanimeus in declaring the growing 
wheat crop to be in the best of condi- 
tion. The majority disclaim all knowl- 
edge of black rust at date of writing— 
which averaged three to five days after 
the crop experts had declared that black 
rust existed—and all look forward to 
better than an average yield. 

Extracts from these reports follow: 

MINNESOTA 

Morris City——No black rusi in Stevens 
County; some red rust showing, but no 
rust weather yet. 

Atwater.—Rust here but not serious. 
Crop prospect good with cool weather. 
Rye ready for cutting within two weeks; 
oats wonderful and should make large 
yield. Wheat fields show effects of rust; 
ruby and Burbank wheat hit hardest; 
marquis holding its own. 

Glencoe.—Plenty of red rust; grain 
shows yellow spots in fields on account 
of so much rain recently. 

Bertha.—Have seen no signs of black 
stem rust in this locality. There is a 
wonderful stand of small grain in this 
section and prospects are for a bumper 
crop. 

Red Wing.—Spring crops excellent. 
No rust weather conditions and present 
prospects point to a yield of 20 bus or 
more. 

Appleton—Heard of only one com- 
plaint of rust; farmers claim that the 
few days of intensely hot weather dam- 
aged small grains. 

Shakopee——Black rust has not ap- 
peared in our vicinity. Crop looks very 
good. Extremely warm days did not 
seem to affect the small grains, and 
helped progress of corn wonderfully. 

Lindstrom.—No reports of black rust. 
Crops looking very good and prospects 
for yield 20 per cent better than 1926. 
Grain is thick and heavy on low lands 
and after July 10 may not stand heavy 
wind or rains. 

Faribault—Crop prospects very good; 
wheat affected with blight in spots but 
looks very promising as a whole. No 
black rust. 

Foley—Crops look fine and with fa- 
vorable weather conditions will produce 
at least a normal crop. No sign of 
black rust. 

Stanchfield.— Crops around here in 
very best condition. No rust. 

Cambridge—-Crop condition excellent; 
prospects fine. No black rust. 

Fosston.—No sign of black rust. Crops 
look excellent. 

Madison.—Crops coming well; no black 
rust. 

New Ulm.—Have tried to verify some 
of the reports of black rust but cannot 
do so. One of the reports came from 
Aberdeen. Upon investigation our agent 
advises there is absolutely no truth in 
the report. The party making this re- 
port was bragging about having ad- 
vanced wheat prices. Wheat in southern 
districts is heading and at present the 
entire wheat crop in the Northwest, from 
the reports we have, is very promising. 
The only things to be feared are hot 
winds and black rust, but present weath- 
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er conditions will black 
rust. 

Spring field.—Circulation of black rust 
rumor the work of calamity howlers. 
There is absolutely no foundation or 
basis for rust, and in making this state- 
ment we refer to territory tributary to 
Springfield and western Minnesota. In- 
formation from points west on the North 
Western line through South Dakota states 
conditions were never better. One of the 
crop experts who started the rust gos- 
sip out of Mitchell, S. D., says there is 
no rust in Huron territory. We have 
absolutely no occasion to feel alarmed 
about rust as we have not had type of 
weather that would make it. Grain of 
all kinds, with exception of corn, is look- 
ing the best we have ever seen it. Occa- 
sional fields of spring wheat have been 
headed for the last four or five days, and 
heading is general. Corn made wonder- 
ful progress during the hot days. Of 
course with lower temperatures the same 
progress cannot be made, but the old 
slogan, “Corn knee high by the Fourth 
of July,” is true in a good many locali- 
ties in this territory. 

Montgomery.—Have seen nothing to 
substantiate rumor of black rust. Drove 
through about 100 miles July 3. Pros- 
pects for an average crop, although acre- 
age somewhat reduced. 

St. Cloud.—All crops in this part 
could not be much better. Only excep- 
tion is corn. It is late, but growing fast 
and may make a crop yet. No black 
rust. 

New Prague.—Prospects for big wheat 
crop very good. Black rust very slight. 

Austin.—Prospects in our territory are 
promising for a good crop. 

Blooming Prairie—What little wheat 
raised around here never looked any 
better than it does now. With normal 
weather conditions crop prospects ex- 
cellent. A little red rust, not enough 
to do any damage. 

New Ulm.—Plenty of red rust present 
in wheat, but so far no reports of black 
rust. Present prospects very good. 

Osakis—No black rust here. Crop 
condition small grains about 100 per 
cent. Corn backward but coming along 
rapidly. 

St. Cloud—Wheat, rye and _ small 
grains in perfect condition. Corn nearly 
normal after hot spell. 

Belgrade.—Wheat in this vicinity heav- 
ily infested with red rust; some fields 
look very sick. Small trace of black rust. 
Does not look very encouraging for 
wheat. Oats very good; barley fair. 

Freeport.—No reports locally of black 
rust. Some red rust found in low parts 
of fields. 

Wabasha.—Conditions are absolutely 
ideal. 

Detroit Lakes.—No signs of black rust. 
Grain of all kinds in very good condi- 
tion, except corn, which is backward. 

North Branch.—No sign of black rust. 
Crop is looking the best in years. With 
good weather we are going to have a 
very nice crop and good yield. 

Little Falls—No rust this section; 
crop prospects very good. 
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Grand Forks.—No definite knowledge 
of black rust in Red River Valley. 

Sentinel Butte—No report of black 
rust; crop conditions never were better. 

Devils Lake—Heavy growth of vege- 
tation past few days puts wheat crop in 
ideal condition for development of black 
rust. No reports yet, however. Will ex- 
pect it if present weather conditions 
continue; hot and showers every few 
hours. 

Dickinson.—_No indication of black rust 
in this district. All crops are in ex- 
cellent condition, probably a little back- 
ward owing to late planting season. 
With present favorable weather, every- 
thing advancing rapidly. 

Columbus.—No black rust here. Grain 
short and in need of rain. 

Minot.—Crop prospects in western 
North Dakota and eastern Montana very 
flattering. Early wheat starting to head. 
No rust. Plenty of moisture but getting 
dry on top. 

Mott.—No indication of black rust. 
Crops look finer than they have for years. 
With favorable weather yields will be 
large. 

Hettinger.—Crop prospects never bet- 
ter for small grains in this territory. Too 


early for black rust; no signs of it yet. 

Westhope——No sign of black rust. 
Crops are looking fine. 

Rugby.—Wheat shows healthy growth 
and no sign of rust. With rain in the 
next week or 10 days the crop should 
be far enough along to give very satis- 
factory yield. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Milbank.—Cannot confirm any appear- 
ance of either red or black rust so far, 
from own observations and reports from 
farmers in this territory. Present crop 
conditions could hardly be better. Wheat 
is heading out and there is enough mois- 
ture to mature crop, providing we do not 
have real hot weather or hot winds. 

Hartford.—No wheat raised here, but 
all other grain is good. Further west 
there is a large acreage of wheat, but 
have not heard of any black rust. 

Redfield. — Field examined today 
showed no trace of red rust; too early 
for black rust. Wheat prospects most 
excellent. 

Howard—Up to present time have 
seen no signs of black rust, and have not 
heard of any. Conditions have not been 
favorable to its propagation. Prospects 


are for bumper crop of all small grains. 


Corn is backward, but growing fast. 

Whitewood.—No rust here. Condition 
100 per cent. 

Gregory.—No signs of black rust. 
Wheat looking excellent. We have some 
red rust but no damage from that. Win- 
ter wheat headed and should be out of 
danger in another week. 

Colome.—Winter wheat has some red 
rust, but so far no black. Small grain 
very promising. Plenty of moisture. 

Belle Fourche.—Condition perfect; no 
sign of rust. Harvest two to three 
weeks later than last year. 

Rapid City——No rust as far as we can 
learn in the Black Hills. Think the hot 
weather was not severe enough to bring 
rust. 

Centerville—Have driven over 300 
miles and have not seen a bit of black 
rust. Still, this is favorable weather for 
it and I expect to see some before the 
crop matures. 

Belle Fourche-—We have not heard of 
any reports of black rust in this com- 
munity. We believe that acreage is 
greatly decreased, due to unfavorable 
sowing. 





WESTERN BANK PRESIDENT 
ENTHUSES OVER CROP 


Spokane, Wasu.—According to A. W. 
Lindsay, president of the Fidelity Na- 
tional Bank of Spokane, the 1927 wheat 
prospect has not been excelled in the 40 
years of his residence in the Inland Em- 
pire, which includes eastern Washington, 
northern Idaho, western Montana and 
parts of Oregon. This territory covers 
150,000 square miles. 

Mr. Lindsay said: 

“There may have been better prospects 
for wheat in the 40 years of my residence 
in the Inland Empire, but I cannot re- 
call them. Only two weeks remain until 
the danger period for the growing wheat 
has passed. There is an abundance of 
moisture to mature the crop. 

“The reports of a bumper wheat crop 
are general over the whole Inland Em- 
pire. Spring sown grain in places is 
almost as high as the fall wheat. 

“Should the wheat crop be harvested 
without a mishap, farmers should find 
themselves in the best condition finan- 
cially that they have experienced in 
many years. The wheat crop in the In- 
land Empire this year will be 20 per 
cent above normal. 

“Washington alone gives promise of a 
crop of 30,928,000 bus winter wheat, 
compared with 19,481,000 in 1926.” 





OKLAHOMA HARVEST PROGRESSES 

Oxtanoma City, Oxrta.—A few more 
days of hot, clear weather and the har- 
vesting of Oklahoma’s 1927 wheat crop 
will be completed, according to a bulletin 
issued last week by Patrick Murphy, 
state labor commissioner. Mr. Murphy 
reports that cutting has been completed 
in the southern and southwestern sec- 
tions and is nearing completion in the 
northern and northwestern counties. A 
Kingfisher, Okla., mill reports that none 
of the wheat received by it has fallen 
below 62 Ibs. 
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NO RUST YET NOTED 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynirec, Man.—Early sown wheat 
did well last week, but late sown is 
not doing so well. Some minor damage 
from hail has been reported, but wel- 
come rains feli in most of Manitoba and 
eastern Saskatchewan and western AI- 
berta. There is an area in central and 
western Saskatchewan and eastern Al- 
berta where the ground is becoming very 
dry. No rust has been reported to date, 
although the early part of the week fa- 
vored development. 

While the railroad reports for the 
week are inclined to be optimistic and 
state that the wheat crop is rapidly 
catching the handicap of late seeding, the 
reports of country agents of the eleva- 
tors and mills are more conservative. 
The trade figures on not more than 15,- 
000,000 acres of wheat that is far enough 
advanced at the present time to come 
to maturity with average conditions. 
The appearance of rust south of the line 
is naturally causing much uneasiness. 
The pest generally appears here about 
two weeks later than when noted in 
Dakota. 





GOVERNMENT SAYS THAT CROPS 
ARE STILL BEHIND SCHEDULE 


Crop conditions continue behind sched- 
ule this season despite substantial im- 
provement last month, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, in 
its July report on the agricultural situa- 
tion. 

“Corn has a very poor start,’ accord- 
ing to the report, “but a cool, wet sea- 
son does not necessarily mean crop fail- 
ure. In the past the yield of corn has 
averaged above normal in the wet sea- 
sons, although temperatures averaged 
below normal in those seasons. Not- 
withstanding that warm weather is fa- 
vorable to corn, the records of the past 
36 years indicate that the amount of 
rainfall is the dominant factor governing 
the yield of corn.” 

Wheat harvest is now moving up 
through Kansas and new wheat is becom- 
ing plentiful in the southwestern markets. 
Early threshings have been disappointing 
both in yield and weight. Rains in Kan- 
sas last month damaged the grain and 
seriously handicapped the harvest, but 
conditions are good in Nebraska and the 
outlook is for a record crop in that state. 
Spring wheat is reported to be making 
excellent growth in the North, with simi- 
lar reports from Canada. 





OTIS DURBIN OPTIMISTIC ABOUT CROP. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Otis B. Durbin, of 
the Purity Bakeries Corporation, who 
returned late last week from a journey 
of 2,200 miles through the wheat fields 
of Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma, is 
most optimistic over the outturn of the 
crop. In his opinion, Kansas has fully 
140,000,000 bus wheat, with 80,000,000 
in Nebraska and 48,000,000 in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Durbin was particularly pleased to 
note that the very large acreage of black 
hull wheat has apparently tended to re- 
turn to the standard Turkey type. He 
said that while baking tests were not yet 
available fully to confirm this, he believes 
that the threat of serious trouble to bak- 
ers by reason of the peculiar character- 
istics of black hull wheat probably need 
not longer be considered. 


OUTLOOK GOOD IN OREGON 

PortLaNnp, Orecon.—Wheat crop re- 
ports from all sections are optimistic. 
The crop is not made yet, but grain men 
here believe there will be a production 
of 100,000,000 bus in Oregon, Washing- 
ton and northern Idaho. Some authori- 
ties believe the percentage of milling 
wheat will be less than last year because 
of the wet weather prevailing during 
much of the growing season. In this 
event the mills will have to draw more 
heavily on Montana. 

Winter wheat in Oregon is ripening in 
some of the milder districts and is filling 
well elsewhere. Spring wheat is making 
good growth and is heading in places. 
Barley harvesting is under way. Winter 
oats are filling well. Corn is tasseling, 
but the crop needs warmer weather. 
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THE RUMOR CROP 

With a Fordson hooked to the front 
of it and idle gazers at the sides of it, 
the combine machine is garnering the 
southwestern wheat crop and getting it 
to the bin safe from harm. No similar 
machine is yet available for harvesting 
the rumor crop, which just now is ripen- 
ing with promise of an abnormally large 
yield. 

A little while ago, vagrant, detached 
and irresponsible rumors were chiefly 
engaged with raising the devil with the 
growing wheat. ‘Today, the same rumors, 
or perhaps others very like them, are 
concerning themselves with the products 
of the wheat. They are reporting flour 
sales, here, there and everywhere, by 
many mills to many buyers and at many, 
and often quaint and curious, prices. 
“I hear Arthur Arbuthnot has sold to 
Binghampton at $7.05,” says one. “But 
I heard,” says the other, “it was Horace 
Hazardous and the price was $6.95.” 
“And as for me,” interrupts the third, 
“I am the bird who did it, and the price 
was $9.40.” 

From which, it is obvious, one may 
take one’s choice and believe what one 
likes. It is, for instance, very easy for a 
miller who is restless and shifting about 
in his anxiety to be up and doing, to 
believe that interior mills are offering to 
New York at $7.30 for shipment prior 
April. Some mill doubtless can be 
found doing that or even worse. And 
certainly, somebody can be found to re- 
port it back to somebody with a dollar 
or so deducted for the improvement of 
interest in the tale. This, it will be ob- 
served, gives the listening miller a better 
chance to get into action without him- 
self being guilty of more than meeting 
competition as he finds it. 

The very truth of the business just now 
is that, with futures as high as current 
option, cash premiums high and promis- 
ing to go higher and feed a most un- 
promising market, the business of mak- 
ing low long-distance offers is not an 
attractive one and few millers are con- 
cerning themselves with it. The rumor 
has, on the whole, very much less basis 
than in previous years. Yet it is with 
us, and there is neither a combine handy 
to harvest it with nor any weapon avail- 
able for shooting it. Generally, it is 
not doing much harm while affording 
certain gratification to those whose pride 
it is to be well informed, be the informa- 
tion true or not. 


KANSAS CITY 


Erratic and sharply higher prices com- 
ing coincident with the first movement 
of wheat from the new crop has brought 
about a situation in the flour trade ap- 
parently equally puzzling to millers and 
their customers. ‘The former, because of 
fear of further advances in premiums on 
good milling wheat and accompanying 
declines in byproducts, are taking two 
and three thoughts before using price as 
a means of forcing interest in new season 
business. 

A few millers, as always, are disposed 
to take a chance and are offering flour 
for six months’ delivery at prices which 
appear to be dangerously low consider- 
ing the bunkers and other hazards ahead. 
These millers are, however, the excep- 
tion, and an overwhelming part of the 
industry is more disposed to play along 
and see how things develop. 

Buyers Also Waiting.—Fortunately 
they are the better able to do this be- 
cause, as things now stand, buyers seem 
not much interested in flour. Some say, 
as usual, that they expect to find a lower 
price level. Others, with last year’s ex- 
perience in mind, are not strongly dis- 
posed much to anticipate their require- 
ments. 


Conservative Season Likely.—With this 
situation current, the prospect is for a 
slowly developing season with none of 
the handsome fireworks which illumined 
the July-August skies a year ago. This 
probability is emphasized by the general 
attitude of millers toward long forward 
sales. Only here and there is one willing 
to book beyond January, and the over- 
whelming majority regard four months 
as a sufficient uninsurable risk to take as 
things now stand. 

Export Slowed Down.—What seemed 
like an especially good prospect for im- 
provement in export was upended by the 
market advance. Sales are encouraging, 
but the good export market is yet just 
over the hill. An encouraging feature 
is that the United Kingdom is buying 
flour, not much, but sufficient to indicate 
that the Southwest is a factor there. 
Naturally, Texas and Oklahoma are more 
active in export than are millers here 
on the Missouri River. 

Prices Irregularly Higher—Mill quo- 
tations are higher, but prices as a whole 
are erratic and the market is difficult to 
picture in actual figures. Some big buy- 
ers say they can buy flour from interior 
country mills at down to $6.25, bulk, 
Kansas City, for straights. Perhaps 
they can, a car now and then. 

The general range of prices for new 
crop flour on July 5 was fairly repre- 
sented by the following, basis cotton 98’s 
or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Missouri River: short 
patent, $7.50@7.95 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.30 
@7.50; straight, $7@7.20; first clear, $6 
@6.25; second clear, $4.50@5; low grade, 
$4.50@5. 

Production.—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller. 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
June 26-July 2.. 348,660 214,433 61 
Previous week .. 348,660 211,844 60 
Year ago ....... 360,360 281,540 78 
Two years ago... 364,710 191,517 62 
Five-year average (same week).... 57 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 46 
KANSAS CITY 
June 26-July 2.. 175,500 121,609 69 
Previous week .. 175,500 135,496 17 
Year af0 ....006 151,500 105,100 69 
Two years ago... 151,500 100,113 66 
Five-year average (same week).... 71 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 57 
WICHITA 
June 26-July 2.. 62,400 36,025 57 
Previous week .. 62,400 34,198 54 
Year G80 2.00006 62,400 40,717 65 
Two years ago... 65,700 29,659 45 
ST. JOSEPH 
June 26-July 2.. 47,400 42,947 90 
Previous week .. 47,400 43,483 91 
Year G0 ...ccce 47,400 49,656 104 
Two years ago... 47,400 44,089 93 
SALINA 
June 26-July 2.. 46,200 27,654 59 
Previous week .. 46,200 24,761 53 
Tear GBS cacccee 35,400 15,568 44 
Two years ago... 46,200 24,384 52 
ATCHISON 
June 26-July 2.. 29,700 25,816 86 
Previous week .. 29,700 25,598 86 
VORP OBG@ ...ceve 29,400 25,316 85 
OMAHA 
June 26-July 2.. 27,300 25,120 92 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,253 88 
WORT GOO .cccces 27,300 18,403 67 
Two years ago... 27,300 22,995 84 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


SURG BOTGIE 2 06.6 cccces es ce sewewceved 106 
SE EE 6066s sb.00. bbs eacbe eReeds 34 
Pe SE ee eee ree 317 


Of the mills reporting, 5 reported do- 
mestic business active, 16 fair and 37 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
14,648 bbls last week, 9,584 in the pre- 
vious week, 12,809 a year ago, and 18,610 
two years ago. 


PROTEIN CONTENT VARIABLE 


While it yet is too early to make any 
general survey of the protein charac- 
teristics of this year’s hard winter wheat 
crop, it is already evident that the pro- 
tein content is exceedingly variable with 
almost certainly a subnormal average. 
Current tests on samples so far avail- 
able show a maximum range to as high 
as 16.50. There is no excessive amount 
of very low protein wheat but the per- 
centage running around 10.50 to 11.50 
undoubtedly is unusually large. 

Fear of millers that the supply of high 
protein wheat may be abnormally small 
is best evidenced by the high prices bid 
for very strong wheat—up to 18c for 14 
per cent. Interior Kansas and Okla- 
homa mills, where wheat is moving free- 
ly, are buying strong wheat and laying 
it aside, apparently confident that it will 
be good property later on. 

That there yet is room for difference 
of opinion on this point is evidenced by 
the fact that one day’s run of 250 cars 
tested by the Kansas state laboratory 
here averaged 12.49 protein. 

Moisture content is showing steady re- 
duction from the high average of first 
shipments from the country. 


NOTES 


Robert N. Walker and Prentiss S. 
Wilson, of the Hall Milling Co., St. 
Louis, were among last week’s visitors 
in Kansas City. 

J. W. Avery, director of grain buying 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, spent last week here and at 
Wichita and other Kansas interior mar- 
kets. 


Fire in a flour bin at the Washburn 
Crosby mill on the night of July 1 cre- 
ated alarm, but was extinguished with 
damage limited to the bin and a small 
amount of flour. 


A. W. McKenzie, long associated with 
the Kaw Grain & Elevator Co., last week 
became manager of the milling wheat 
department of the Moore-Seaver Grain 
Co. Mr. McKenzie has a wide acquaint- 
ance among millers. 


Roger S. Hurd, president of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, drove 
to Colorado last week and left Mrs. 
Hurd and their children there for the 
rest of the summer months. 


A Hutchinson, Kansas, newspaper 
says that in the 15 counties of which that 
city is a market center, wheat yields are 
running an average of 25 to 30 bus acre, 
with 40 to 50 not exceptional. This is 
5 to 10 bus above trade estimates a 
month ago. 


Carl B. Warkentin, president of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., is confined 
to his suburban summer home at Bon- 
ner Springs, Kansas, with a sprained 
knee resulting from a misstep while play- 
ing golf at Minneapolis last week. He 
hopes to be about in a fortnight or so. 


Frank O. Jones, mill agent, Little 
Rock, Ark., here last week to visit his 
local connection, the Rosedale Milling 
Co., said that the flooded district of east- 
ern Arkansas will, of course, come back 
as a flour market but that this season 
trade almost certainly will be reduced. 
In particular, he believes that more corn 
meal will be used because of its being 
cheaper. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business, while showing a great 
improvement, lacked much last week of 
coming up to the corresponding period 
a year ago. Buyers showed no anxiety 
to commit themselves, being satisfied to 
wait for the expected break in prices. 
Nearly all buyers have supplies of old 
wheat flour. Mills have ceased to book 
old wheat flour, but will be operating on 
old wheat for two or three weeks more. 
Nearly all old wheat contracts are being 
cleaned up. A greater volume of buy- 
ing probably would have come last week 
but for the unexpected advance in wheat. 

Export inquiry was active, but was 
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RECORD MAY FLOUR 
OUTPUT 


OMMENTING on The North- 

western Miller's compilation 
of flour output figures, the Monthly 
Review of the Tenth District Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank points out that 
the May production of southwest- 
ern mills exceeded all former rec- 
ords for that month. The produc- 
tion of six centers and the selected 
group of representative interior 
mills amounted to 2,070,051 bbls, a 
slight increase over A pril and near- 
ly 500,000, or 26.7 per cent, greater 
than May, 1926. 

















not productive of a great deal of busi- 
ness. Quotations, July 2, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $7.20@ 
7.90; straight, $6.80@7.40; first clear, 
$5.70@5.80. 
NOTES 
The Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co. 
is planning an addition to its warehouse. 
Henry E. Kuehn, of the King Midas 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, was a Board of 
Trade visitor last week. 


J. C. Denton, Thomas, Okla., flour 
jobber, visited here last week while mak- 
ing a tour of the Kansas wheat flelds. 


J. R. Snyder, flour jobber, Fort Scott, 
Kansas, called on the Wm. Kelly Milling 
Co., which he represents in southeastern 
Kansas, last week. 


J. D. Frisbie, sales manager for the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, is suffer- 
ing from a broken wrist sustained when 
he fell while alighting from his car. 


R. Van Brockton, southern representa- 
tive of the Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., 
with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., 
spent several days visiting the mill last 
week, 


Approximately 1,000 cars of new wheat 
were received in the Hutchinson market 
last week. The quality of the grain was 
good, very little being graded off because 
of excessive moisture. The movement 
was about one third less than in the cor- 
responding week a year ago. A heavy 
rain late in the week served to check 
harvest operations temporarily. 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Mills at Atchison and Leavenworth re- 
port good inquiry from the flour trade 
and much better bookings. Sales con- 
sist of about half old wheat and half 
new wheat flour. Most bookings are for 
near-by delivery and a large number still 
refuse to buy until further movement of 
wheat. Millers are having difficulty in 
arriving at prices satisfactory to buyers 
on account of the small range between 
old and new wheat quotations. The slip- 
ping feed market adds to their difficul- 
ties. 

Shipping directions continue very 
satisfactory, and all three milling plants 
started July 1 on a full-time basis. As 
a result of sales last week, which in 
some instances ran over capacity, millers 
report sufficient bookings to run well into 
July. 

Flour prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, July 1, basis 98-lb cottons: hard 
wheat short patent $7.50@7.55 bbl; 
straight, $7.10@7.35; first clear, $5.80@6 ; 
soft wheat short patent, $7.05@7.40; 
straight, $6.75@6.95; first clear, $6@6.25. 


NOTES 


E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., was a Kansas City 
visitor last week. 

The Cain Bros. Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, made its first run of new wheat 
last week, with highly satisfactory re- 
sults. 

C. J. Somerville has accepted the posi- 
tion of chief chemist with the Southwest 
Co-operative Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Leavenworth. 

C. A. Knight, manager of the millfeed 
department of the Cranston-Liggett 
Grain Co., recently returned from a visit 
to mills and reports a very tight situa- 
tion in millfeed. 


Harvey G. Davis, president of the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Milling & Produce 
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Co., is the guest of Victor A. Cain and 
Arthur S. Cain, of the Cain Bros. Mill- 
ing Co., Leavenworth. 

The Blair Milling Co. was host to a 
party of customers from the Springfield 
district last week. During the day 
luncheon was served at the Bellevue 
Country Club, followed by a trip to the 
local wheat fields and lakes. 


Arthur S. Cain, vice president of the 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, has 
returned from an extended eastern trip. 
Mr. Cain reports that the trade is keenly 
interested in new crop flour and is only 
awaiting a somewhat better price basis 
before buying. The S. R. Strisik Co., 
New York, has taken over the account 
of the Cain Bros. company for the 
Greater New York market. 


WICHITA 


The first new crop flour contracts were 
made by mills last week. At present 
the spread between new and old wheat 
flour prices is only 10c bbl. New wheat 
has not lowered the prices to any ap- 
preciable extent, neither have sales been 
given any impetus, but millers are pre- 
dicting greater activity this week. Scat- 
tering orders were filled in the West 
Indies. Shipping instructions have been 
satisfactory. Mills are operating at 
about capacity. Prices, July 2, basis 
Kansas City, 98-lb cottons: hard wheat 
short patent, new wheat $8 bbl, old 
wheat $8.10; straight, $7.60; clear, $6.85. 


NOTES 


J. H. Moore and C. B. Moore, of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., returned last 
week from California, where they were 
called by the death of their father. 


A. B. Anderson, sales manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., spent last week in 
Des Moines, Omaha and Kansas City 
on business. 


NEBRASKA 


No sales of new wheat flour were re- 
ported by Nebraska millers last week. 
Buyers were off the market for new 
wheat flour, but were sending forward 
shipping directions on old contracts 
quite freely. Millers find this situation 
agreeable, for they do not desire to be 
forced into making such a volume of 
long-time sales as they had to make last 
year. All of them are looking forward 
to a large and satisfactory business this 
year, a larger and a more satisfactory 
trade than they have had for several 
years. 

One of the most difficult problems 
millers are called upon to solve is what 
allowance they can safely make for feed 
when they come to set a selling price on 
new wheat flour. Last year the allow- 
ance was about $16 ton, but prices have 
held up so much better this spring that 
some millers are inclined to think it may 
be as high as $18. 

NOTES 


C. D. Sturtevant, president of the 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co, and of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, has 
been elected chairman of the executive 
committee of the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce. If custom is followed, Mr. 
Sturtevant will be elected president of 
the chamber next year. 


Frank P. Manchester, secretary of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, toured Nebraska 
and Colorado last week with other mem- 
bers of a committee which is making ar- 
rangements for a wheat smut and crop 
improvement special train to be run 
through the two states in August by the 
Burlington railroad. The primary ob- 
ject of the train willl be to impress upon 
farmers the importance of treating seed 
wheat for smut and to thus improve 
their crops. 

Leien Leste. 


SALINA 


Flour business picked up considerably 
with Salina mills last week. Some in- 
quiry is being made for new crop flour. 
Most old contracts are being cleared up 
in a satisfactory manner, and shipping 
directions are coming in well. New wheat 
is coming in slowly. It is turning out 
much better than had been expected, the 
protein being almost up to the Kansas 
average. Much of the wheat in central 
Kansas is running 20 to 25 bus acre and 
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is averaging about 61 lbs in weight, some 
weighing as much as 63. Flour prices 
keep at the same high level of the past 
few weeks. Quotations, June 30, basis 
Kansas City, cotton 98’s: short patent, 
$7.60@7.90 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.40@7.50; 
straight, $7.30@7.40. 


NOTES 


Up to July 1, shipments of new wheat 
into Salina averaged about seven cars 
daily. 

C. T. Bramblett, purchasing agent of 
the Southern Bakery Service Corpora- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga., called on Salina mills 
the past week. 

Nesbit Smith, Missouri representative 
of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., and 
William Olbach, Philadelphia flour bro- 
ker, visited here last week. 

The first car of new wheat received 
by the Robinson Milling Co. last week 
from the Salina territory, graded No. 1 
dark, hard, had a protein test of 13.8. 
It tested 61 Ibs. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma mills operated at hardly 50 
per cent capacity last week, due in part 
to overhauling of plants, installing of 
new equipment, and a dull market. 
There was a slight increase in sales over 
the previous week. Some new flour was 


sold for export, and millers are expect- 
ing a substantial increase in this trade. 
Quotations, June 30: hard wheat short 
patent, $8 bbl; soft wheat short patent, 
$8.20; standard patent, $7.50. 


NOTES 

The Dallas (Texas) Grain Exchange 
has been incorporated by Julius H. 
Pearlstone, G. H. Rogers and J. C. 
Crouch. 

Under the management of James V. 
Crooks, the Fumigators Engineering Co., 
Minneapolis, last week fumigated the 
Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills. 

The Steinhagen Rice Milling Co. 
Beaumont, Texas, has been given a char- 
ter; capital, $60,000; incorporators, B. 
A., E. H. and E. E. Steinhagen. 

The Ardmore (Okla.) Flour & Feed 
Co. has been sold by the Durant Milling 
Co. Officers in the new organization are: 
W. G. Grubbs, president; Dr. Charles 
C. Lynch, vice president; Hugo Strom- 
berg, secretary-treasurer. 

T. C. Thatcher, president and man- 
ager of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., represented the trade 
at the “Buy in Oklahoma” convention 
held in Oklahoma City last week. His 
topic was “The Flour Salesman and His 
Job.” Many millers attended the meet- 
ing. 








Characteristics of the New Crop from 
the Southwest 


By Ralph S. Herman 
Chief Chemist of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City 


N extensive observation of the mill- 
ing qualities and the baking char- 
acteristics of the new crop of hard 

winter wheat from the Southwest, cover- 
ing a considerable variety of samples 
originating in the northern counties of 
Oklahoma, and the southern and central 
counties of Kansas, conclusively indi- 
cates, even at the present stage of ma- 
turity of the crop, that the Southwest 
has again been favored with a hard win- 
ter wheat crop of desirable characteris- 
tics. 

Crop conditions, particularly during 
the latter portions of the growing sea- 
son, were unsatisfactory over a great 
proportion of the hard wheat growing 
area, and gave rise to considerable spec- 
ulation as to the possible anticipated 
crop quality. Referring generally, very 
favorable climatic conditions at actual 
harvest time, and on the immediately 
preceding days, eliminated several unde- 
sirable situations, and as a consequence, 
a healthy ripening period prevailed. Be- 
lated rains in several sections likewise 
saved portions of the crop that otherwise 
would have been extremely limited. 

The earliest samples of the new wheat 
originating in northern Oklahoma espe- 
cially, ran very high in moisture content, 
showing a range of from 14 to 16 per 
cent. This represented only the earliest 
samples, however, and was due to rain- 
fall just previous to cutting. Hot, dry 
weather quickly followed, and later sam- 
ples from points adjacent to this par- 
ticular territory have ranged on a more 
normal spread, with some samples run- 
ning as low as 10.8 per cent moisture. 

It is evident that the new crop will 
approximate very closely the normal 
protein average of the Southwest, which 
is somewhat lower than that represented 
especially by the 1926 crop. On the 
samples observed, the protein content on 
the new crop indicates an extreme spread 
of from 7.2 to 18.6 per cent. These ex- 
tremes, of course, represent the maxi- 
mum spread, while the entire crop ap- 
pears to carry an average of from 12 to 
12.3 per cent protein. This means that 
the above figures must be approached in 
order for the mills to sustain the same 
relative protein basis in their milling 
mixtures over the crop year. There will 
naturally be a quantity of considerably 
higher protein content wheat available, 
but not a sufficient amount to maintain 
mill mixes at the relative high figure 
maintained by the majority of the hard 
wheat mills during the past crop year. 
This translated into flour will mean a 
reduction in protein content from, say, 


a present basis of 11.5 to from 10.8 to 
11.1 for the new crop. 

Very fortunately this will not neces- 
sitate any upset in present bakery prac- 
tice, nor is it the slightest cause for 
concern in the trade, as the baking char- 
acteristics of the new crop flour are most 
desirable. The formula balance main- 
tained on the old crop will produce sat- 
isfactory results with the new crop, while 
the flour has sufficient reserve to permit 
greater leeway in mixing, and when using 
absorption boosters and yeast foods. 
Further, no radical changes will be neces- 
sary in shop practice or schedule, while 
it is reasonable to expect that fewer 
production problems will confront the 
operative baker. It is difficult to con- 
ceive that each new crop can be con- 
sistently superior to the previous one, 
which we know has not always been the 
case. As a consequence these remarks 
are made with some hesitancy, inasmuch 
as the trade is accustomed to receive the 
optimistic predictions of prognosticators 
as to new crop quality in the same fash- 
ion that they question the annual “kill- 
ing” of the crop by crop statisticians 
through the agency of green bugs, rust, 
smut and the other agents of crop de- 
struction. 

A considerable quantity of new wheat 
was produced in the Southwest on the 
1926 crop which was lacking to a certain 
extent in inherent stability, and further 
indicated a limited resistance to oxidiz- 
ing agents. This characteristic was evi- 
denced independent of the protein con- 
tent of the wheat. This is certainly not 
true of the 1927 crop, and in this re- 
spect the new wheat closely resembles the 
characteristics of the 1925 crop, with the 
exception that the very unaged flour 
from the new crop handles normally in 
the dough, and produces loaves of a vol- 
ume comparable with aged flour of the 
1926 crop, with excellent grain structure 
and good body. The absorption remains 
on the same high level of the 1925 and 
1926 crops, with even the samples of the 
lowest protein content showing a limited 
tendency towards slightly higher hydra- 
tion capacity. It has been a surprise 
to find that even wheats which from a 
physical standpoint would hardly be con- 
sidered as representative of the crop, and 
with a protein content of 11 per cent and 
under, produce a flour exhibiting a re- 
markably long fermentation tolerance, 
with a pronounced range of resistance to 
oxidizing agents, and making a lively 
dough of high absorption, which tightens 
during fermentation, and loaves of good 
volume, excellent body and most desir- 
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able grain structure, texture, and sheen. 
A comparison of loaf volume for in- 
stance, of wheats originating in specific 
counties, of similar protein contents from 
both the 1926 and 1927 crops, has with 
very few exceptions shown a pronounced 
advantage of the 1927 crop over the 1926 
crop, and even in disregarding the pro- 
tein content, and comparing wheats from 
the same territories, the 1927 samples of 
lowér protein content are indicating con- 
siderably wider fermentation tolerance, 
stability, and resistance to oxidizing 
agents. 

The unbleached samples of new wheat 
flour have a decided creamy yellow tend- 
ency, but with less indication of grayish- 
ness in comparison with similar type 
samples of the previous crop. The new 
crop further reacts very actively to 
bleaching reagents, with the result that 
the new flour carries a lively, clean, de- 
sirable color. 

It is anticipated that the ash content 
on the patent flours from the new crop, 
on a comparative protein basis, will 
range over approximately the same 
spread as that indicated by the last crop, 
with a tendency towards lower results, 
especially on flour milled from wheats 
originating in the southern portions of 
the hard wheat crop area. At the pres- 
ent maturity of the wheat, the milling 
yield is relatively low, the bran produced 
is flaky and somewhat thick, the mid- 
dlings sharp and clean, although rather 
small unless the tempering time is 
lengthened over that generally practiced 
during 1926. 

From a physical examination it would 
seem that the relatively high weight per 
bushel evidenced by the past crop is 
maintained, with the distinct advantage 
that only a very limited amount of smut- 
ty wheat was produced. However, the 
more extreme high protein wheat from 
some districts has the tendency towards 
shriveled grains and low weight per 
bushel. 

The trough fermenting time of similar 
grades of flour of comparative protein 
content from the old and the new wheat 
shows but slight difference, with the new 
wheat flour, as would be anticipated at 
the present development of the wheat, 
requiring slightly longer time in the 
dough, in order to approximate optimum 
results, while experience would indicate 
that this factor will approach very close- 
ly the same characteristics shown by the 
1926 crop, as the maturity of the wheat 
develops. The hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion of the samples examined to date is 
comparable with previous crop flours of 
similar type. 


MEAT INDUSTRY UNITES IN 
DRIVE FOR GREATER SALES 


New York, N. Y.—The Institute of 
American Meat Packers has launched a 
$500,000 advertising campaign, the ob- 
ject being to make the United States 
“ham conscious.” More than 1,600 retail 
meat dealers attended a dinner held at 
the Hotel Astor recently which marked 
the opening of the drive. Similar meet- 
ings were planned for 163 cities through- 
out the country. Pendleton Dudley, rep- 
resenting the packers, asked the retailers 
to aid in effecting an adequate public 
demand for the unusually large stocks of 
ham and bacon which packers have on 
hand. The campaign is scheduled to 
begin on July 7 om g continue for seven 
weeks. New York meat dealers have 
pledged their support. 








BREAD CONTEST IN AUSTRALIA 

MELBOURNE, VicTror1a. — A_ contest 
which aroused great interest recently 
was held in Melbourne. Bakers were 
invited to send in loaves of plain and 
fancy bread made with compressed yeast, 
and there was a remarkably good re- 
sponse. Hundreds of loaves were en- 
tered, and the standard of quality was 
excellent. The object of the promoters 
was to improve the bread produced in 
the state. The championship loaf was 
baked by S. T. Creed, Shepparton. J. 
M. Sullivan, South Melbourne, won a 
gold medal for fancy bread. A silver 
cup was awarded for the best two loaves, 
and prize money was distributed among 
the operatives of the winning bakeries. 
It is intended to conduct similar contests 
annually, 
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TOLEDO 


The proximity of the new crop is the 
dominating factor in the milling busi- 
ness of this section at the present time. 
With cutting started in southern Indiana 
and southern Ohio, and the first offers of 
new wheat last week, its near approach 
is felt by everybody. ‘This year the shift 
from old to new crop business will 
readily be made, as there is little differ- 
ence in price levels. A few introductory 
new crop sales for export have already 
been made, although the volume is small. 

Sales Holding Steady.—Business with 
mills seems to be holding up well and 
not coming to the dead stop at the end 
of the crop which is sometimes the case. 
This may be attributed to the fact that 
new crop flour cannot be bought more 
cheaply than old, although millers are 
not quoting as yet on the new crop. The 
rate of operation continues at about half 
capacity, or a little less, with some mills 
closed down for a day or so for the an- 
nual fumigation. 

New Crop Outlook Satisfactory.— 
There are no obstacles visible to a fair 
getaway on new crop grinding. Old 
bookings are cleaned up and out of the 
way. The trade has been buying most 
conservatively from hand to mouth for 
some time, there are no undigested stocks 
of flour, no heavy losses have had to be 
taken recently, and the uncut growing 
wheat is now ripening quickly and looks 
to be in exceptional condition. Feed 
prices have been declining and getting 
to a safer basis for operation. 

It may be doubted if the crop year 
will start out with such a boom as was 
the case last year when prices had grad- 
ually settled from higher levels to a 
basis which looked most attractive in 
contrast to what they had been for a 
long time. It is almost certain that there 
will not be so much buying for future 
requirements, and consequently that the 
volume of early bookings will be less. 
The mills will welcome that change quite 
as much as the buyers. It looks now 
like a normal, healthy and sane begin- 
ning for the new crop. 

Mills Carrying Over Wheat.—Whatev- 
er the quality of the new crop, it can 
hardly be better than the last, which was 
the best this section has ever known, so 
good that some mills are carrying over 
a certain amount of old wheat for new 
crop grinding. There is no advantage 
to be served by holding off on that ac- 
count in buying flour, and consequently 
the trade is taking flour right along. 

Flour Prices.—Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted Julys 
1 at $6.70@6.80, local springs at $7.80, 
in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 50,- 


500 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

June 26-July 2.........2.- 38,600 76 
Previous week ........... 38,300 76 
VORP BHO .ccssccccccsscecs 34,0080 71 
Swe PORTE BBO ccc cccvcver 25,100 §2 
TRPOS FORTS OHO .ccccesiss 36,000 78 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 


Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
June 26-July 2..... 47,100 19,835 42 
Previous week .... 66,600 27,799 41% 
WORF BHO sesevvecs 87,660 23,833 45 
Two years ago..... 59,400 39,490 73 
Three years ago... 97,800 44,495 50 
NOTES 


J. E. Babbitt, flour broker, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was in Toledo last week. 


W. C. Horeau, Toledo, Ohio, is repre- 





senting the King Midas Mill Co., Min- 
neapolis, in Ohio. 

Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
is taking a vacation at Middle Bass 
Island, Lake Erie, near Put-in Bay. 

Eight volunteer firemen were overcome 
by the heat of the day in a fire which 
destroyed the C. E. Parson’s Bakery, 
Litchfield, Mich., July 1. 

Ohio crops are in average condition, 
according to C. J. West, agricultural 
statistician, with wheat and oats at the 
10-year average and hay better than av- 
erage. Wheat acreage is almost 20 per 
cent under last year. 


W. W. Cummins, of J. F. Zahm & 
Co., Toledo, and secretary of the Ohio 
Grain Dealers’ Association, motored to 
Lake Wawasee, Ind., June 30, to at- 
tend a meeting of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association. 

George E. Amendt, son of George A. 
Amendt, of the Amendt Milling Co., 
Monroe, Mich., has become associated 
with J. M. Bour, flour broker, Toledo, 
Ohio, and will cover Detroit and seven 
counties in Michigan. 

Reinhold P. O. Schmidt, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the flour 
mill machinery and grain elevator de- 
partment of the American Miag Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, N. Y., was in Toledo 
last week and called on the National 
Milling Co. 

L. I. Ziegler, milling engineer, for 
many years with the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is now living at 
the Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, and 
has been retained by the National Mill- 


ing Co. to take charge of the increase 
of 1,500 bbls which will be made in its 
capacity. 

The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion met at the South Shore Inn, Lake 
Wawasee, near Syracuse, Ind., June 30- 
July 1. Those on the program included 
C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., Hazen B. English, Board of 
Review, United States Department of 
Grain Inspection, Frank J. Delany, Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, H. W. Applegate, 
president of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change, Fred E. Pond, secretary of the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange, and J. J. Fitz- 
gerald. 


EVANSVILLE 


Mills continued active last week, filling 
standing orders. Quotations, July 1, for 
soft winter wheat flour, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best pat- 
ent $8.50 bbl, straights $7.50; Kansas 
hard, $8.60; clears, in jutes, first $6.50, 
second $6.10. 

NOTES 

W. F. Porter, southern Alabama rep- 
resentative of Igleheart Bros., visited 
here last week. 


C. M. Felder, representative of the 
Phoenix Flour Mill in South Carolina, 
recently was in Evansville. 

Members of the Rotary Club were 
guests of Igleheart Bros. at a banquet 
and a tour of inspection of the com- 
pany’s plant last week. 


ATLANTA 


Although inquiry for new crop flour 
picked up steadily last week, and a few 
orders also were booked for later deliv- 
ery, bakers and jobbers are still buying 
close to their current needs. The lack 
of active buying the past few weeks has 
resulted in lessening stocks to a point 
where they are about the lowest in this 
section they have been at any time this 
year, and therefore the outlook for new 
crop business the first part of July is 
considered especially good. Because of 
rather adverse business conditions pre- 
vailing in this district, however, it is not 
thought that orders for the new crop the 
first week or two in July will be as 








Dr. Strowd Answers Laboratory Bulletin on 
Use of Phosphate and Chlorine 


R. W. H. STROWD, secretary of 

the Soft Wheat Millers’ Associa- 

tion, Nashville, Tenn., recently ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Mid- 
West Laboratories Co., Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio, in reply to a bulletin the labora- 
tory recently published commenting on 
some phases of self-rising flour, part of 
which was published in The Northwest- 
ern Miller of June 22: 

“There has been brought to my atten- 
tion bulletin No. 131, of your laboratory, 
dated May 10, 1927, in which you refer 
to phosphate and chlorine. Under this 
heading, you state that there is no good 
reason for adding phosphate to flour if 
chlorine is used in bleaching, and if phos- 
phate is added, some other bleaching 
agent should be used. 

“I believe it is universally recognized 
that phosphate is added to flour pri- 
marily for the purpose of overcoming 
the use of excess soda which may be 
present in baking powder, but even more 
important for overcoming the possible 
excess of soda in biscuits made from 
soda and buttermilk. The excessive alka- 
linity in soda-buttermilk biscuits may 
come from two reasons: (1) the care- 
lessness of cooks in measuring, and (2) 
even more important, the great variation 
in the acidity of buttermilk under nor- 
mal household conditions. Any one who 
lived in the South in the days before 
phosphating of flour knows how many 
times one or the other or both of these 
factors resulted in bad-tasting, bad- 
smelling, yellow soda biscuits. Accord- 
ing to a number of experiments in our 
laboratories, as well as the practical ex- 
perience of housewives, phosphating flour 
has practically overcome this very unde- 
sirable factor in home baking, and we 
do not believe it is to the best interests 
of the soft wheat milling industry to dis- 
courage this in any way. 


“One half of one per cent of phosphate 
will produce a titratable acidity, ex- 
pressed as lactic acid, four to five times 
as great as will be produced by bleach- 
ing with the ordinary amount of chlor- 
ine; and it is titratable acidity in which 
we are interested in phosphating flour, 
but not hydrogen ion concentration. In 
view of this fact, we cannot agree with 
your statement that phosphate is not 
necessary when chlorine is used. We be- 
lieve the chlorine manufacturers them- 
selves will admit that it is not possible 
to add enough chlorine to equal the acid- 
ity of monocalcium phosphate without 
ruining the flour. 

“As a matter of fact, our investiga- 
tions do not show that the acidity equal- 
ing one half of one per cent of phosphate 
plus the amount of chlorine ordinarily 
recommended will produce rancidity in 
flours. Flour containing low or weak 
gluten must be treated with chlorine 
sparingly, or the gluten may be exces- 
sively broken down. Neither titratable 
acidity nor hydrogen ion concentration 
is a factor in rancidity of flours, within 
reasonable limits. In fact, we have found 
some flours which contained a very de- 
cided rancid odor that had a lower 
titratable acidity and a lower hydrogen 
ion concentration (that is, a higher Ph) 
than some other perfectly sound, sweet- 
smelling flours, absolutely free from ran- 
cidity, either by odor or by the Kreis 
test, which our experience shows is quite 
closely correlated with a rancid odor. 

“We are bringing these facts to your 
attention, because we believe it is your 
desire to serve the mills, and because we 
believe the statement which you make is 
not to the best interests of the soft 
wheat milling industry, especially that 
part of it which caters to the family 
trade in the South.” 
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heavy as they were last year. Ship- 
ping directions continued fairly active. 

Production of soft wheat flour at the 
mills in this district the last of June was 
reported to have been considerably below 
capacity, but a little larger than earlier 
in the month and substantially on the 
same basis as at the same time last year. 

There were no changes in prices last 
week. Quotations, June 30, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: hard winter short patent, basis 
98-lb cottons, $9.50@10 bbl, standard 
patent $8.20@8.60, straight patent $8.05 
@8.50; soft winter short patent $9.25@ 
10, fancy patent $8.75@9.50, standard 
patent $8.25@9; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $9.05@9.50, standard patent $8.70@ 
9.20, straight patent $8.50@9; Utah, 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington soft 
white wheat flour, $8@8.50. 


NOTES 


H. H. Williamson, Pine Hall, N. C., 
will rebuild his roller mill at Danbury, 
N. C., which burned recently. 


Under a temporary order issued by an 
Atlanta court last week, Brooks Mor- 
gan, president of the Frank E. Block 
Co., Atlanta, was restrained from incor- 
porating a new concern using the Block 
name in any manner. Recently the com- 
pany’s Atlanta plant was purchased by 
the National Biscuit Co. Petitioners in 
the case were relatives of Frank E. 
Block, who originally established the com- 
pany 40 years ago. 

Harotp F. Poprask1. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Virtually no change is reported in the 
local flour market, either with regard to 
prices or to demand. There are a few 
isolated shipping directions being re- 
ceived for old crop flour, and little fur- 
ther activity is expected until the new 
crop comes on. No new flour has been 
offered yet, as local millers say they 
have given little thought to it and are 
not prepared to state when they will 
make quotations. 

For soft wheat flour demand is re- 
stricted to scattered orders, a good pro- 
portion of the business coming from the 
South. Generally speaking, old bookings 
are being well cleared up. Stocks are 
reported low. 

Little demand was reported for hard 
wheat flour. Most larger bakers in this 
area report sufficient old bookings to last 
until the new crop. A few shipping di- 
rections have come in, although they are 
not active. 

Little European business is being done 
in the export fields, a few small lot 
orders, however, having been received, 
but local millers are optimistic about this 
business, since it is the general belief 
that stocks are light and business is 
certain to come eventually. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
July 2: soft winter short patent $7@7.50 
bbl, straight $6.10@6.60, first clear $5.75 
@6.25; hard winter short patent $7@7.50, 
straight $6.35@6.80, first clear $5.60@ 
6.10; spring first patent $7.50@7.75, 
standard patent $7.15@7.50, first clear 
$6.50@7. 

* * 

The Little Crow Co., Warsaw, Ind., 
has changed its name to the Little Crow 
Milling Co. 


NASHVILLE 


Some decrease was noted in the de- 
mand for flour from the Southeast last 
week, although a fair volume was being 
booked. Purchases were mostly in small 
quantities for prompt and immediate 
shipment. Jobbers’ stocks are generally 
conceded to be low, and they are com- 
ing into the market for supplies to meet 
urgent needs while awaiting new crop 
developments. Shipments on contracts 
are smaller, due to the fact that busi- 
ness on mill books has been greatly re- 
duced. 

The new crop situation is unsettled. 
Mills are not seeking to press business 
for the new season, and the uncertainty 
in the wheat market precludes the prob- 
ability of any great change in the atti- 
tude of the trade for the time being. 

General conditions for threshing wheat 
in Tennessee and Kentucky were more 
favorable last week. It is expected that 
threshing will be in full blast all of 
this week. A few lots of new wheat 
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have been moved, with mills bidding 
$1.45@1.50. 

Flour prices were slightly lower last 
week. Quotations, July 2: best soft win- 
ter wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.65@8.90; 
standard patent, $7.65@7.90; straights, 
$7.40@7.65; first clears, $6.40@6.90. 

Rehandlers are making a few sales of 
Minnesota and western flours, though 
most of the large bakers have old crop 
supplies to run them for a while. Quo- 
tations, July 2: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered Nashville, 
$8.25@8.75; hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent, $7.75@8.25; standard patent, 30@ 
60c lower. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 26-July 2... 106,920 62,744 58.6 

Previous week .. 144,720 86,312 59.6 

Weer BOP sescces 148,020 78,274 52.8 
Two years ago... 123,420 41,964 34 


Three years ago. 159,020 76,124 47.8 


NOTES 


C. J. Travis, general manager of the 
Liberty Milling Co., has returned from a 
trip to Kansas City, Topeka and other 
points in the West. 


H. O. Blackwood, president of the 
Liberty Milling Co., and of the Ford 
Flour Co., Nashville, who has been seri- 
ously ill, and is now recovering, left last 
week for French Lick, Ind., accompanied 
by Mrs. Blackwood, where he will con- 
valesce. 


NORFOLK 


The flour market was somewhat more 
active last week, as spot stock has been 
scarce and jobbers and others have been 
disposing freely of what they had on 
hand. New wheat prices offered by some 
mills have not proven attractive, the 
general impression being that prices will 
go lower. The sharp advances in op- 
tions, while somewhat surprising, have 
not stimulated buying. Quotations, July 
1: northwestern spring patents, $8.25@ 
8.40 bbl; second patents, $7.90@8.10; 
Kansas top patents $8.10@8.25, second 
patents $7.50@7.90; top winter patents 
$7.05@7.25, second patents $6.75@6.90; 
Virginia and Maryland straights, $6.40 
@6.50. 

Josepu A. Lesiir, Jr. 





PICNIC AND OUTING WILL 
BE HELD BY OHIO BAKERS 


The Ohio Bakers’ Association will hold 
a picnic and outing at Cedar Point, Ohio, 
July 19-21. Headquarters will be at the 
Breakers Hotel. Registration will occur 
on the afternoon of the opening day, the 
fee being $3, this to include the cost of 
the banquet, reception and dance. In 
the evening there will be a meeting of 
the board of governors. 

A baseball game will be held on the 
morning of July 20. In the afternoon 
water sports will be a feature of the 
program, a beauty contest being con- 
ducted in connection. A banquet will 
be held in the evening, followed by a 
business session. Subsequently there will 
be a reception and dance. 

Golf contests will be held on June 21, 
as will quoits and horseshoe matches. 
Various prizes will be given during the 
outing. The Ansted & Burk Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio, will present a loving cup to 
the winners of the baseball contest, and 
the Cincinnati Bakers’ Club will give a 
loving cup to the winner of some unique 
contest. A service for those who attend 
with small children will be a kinder- 
garten and nursery. 





PIEDRAS NEGRAS MILLING 
Wasurinoton, D. C.—Plans are being 
made to double the capacity of the mill 
at Piedras Negras, Mexico, which has a 
present capacity of 120 bbls, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is advised. In 1924 
this mill imported 111,000 bus wheat 
from the United States. Its require- 
ments for 1927 are expected to be 250,000 
bus. There are about 275 mills in Mex- 
ico. In the district of which Piedras Ne- 
gras is a part there are three other mills 
and it is estimated that demand for 
American wheat from these four this 

year will approximate 550,000 bus. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Actual sales of flour were limited last 
week to scattered orders to refill de- 
pleted stocks, and, consequently, the to- 
tal volume of business done was small. 
However, the trade is watching the mar- 
ket closely, and it is only a question of 
a few days until general new crop buy- 
ing will get under way. Mills are quot- 
ing new crop at an average price of 
about 15c under old wheat flour. Ship- 
ping instructions were only fair last 
week, but old bookings have been well 
cleaned up. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Some scattered 
sales of old wheat flour were reported to 
the South last week, but the volume of 
business was limited. Millers anticipate 
that general buying will be withheld for 
10 days or two weeks, as buyers desire 
to see what effect the full movement of 
the new crop will have on the market. 
Stocks have been worked to a low point 
in most sections of the South, however, 
and when the time appears favorable, it 
is likely that very active buying will set 
in. Little flour remains on the books of 
most mills, and the milling industry of 
this territory is going into the season 
with a highly favorable outlook. 

Hard Wheat Flour—An attitude of 
watchful waiting has prevailed in the 
hard wheat flour market during the last 
few days. Actual sales were for small 
volume and widely scattered, but the 
trade is displaying much more interest 
in the market. The strong tone in wheat 
has had a detrimental effect on buying. 
Old bookings have been well ordered out, 
and heavy buying is likely to develop 
within the next two weeks. 

Export Trade.—Little activity was no- 
ticed in the export market last week. 
Foreign buyers are staying out of the 
market pending the full movement of 
new wheat, and exporters do not antici- 
pate doing much business for the next 
two or three weeks. It is difficult as yet 
to forecast what business will be forth- 
coming on the new crop, but the trade 
seems optimistic. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, July 2: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7@7.50, straight $6.25@6.75, first 
clear $5.75@6.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.10@7.60, straight $6.50@7, first 
clear $5.70@6.10; spring first patent 
$7.50@8, standard patent $7.20@7.60, 
first clear $6.50@6.80. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

June 26-July 2.....ccceeee 25,200 42 
Previous week .....--s++- 28,100 46 
VOOP BHO cecccccccccccccss Bayeee 35 
Two years A@ZO ...-eeeeees 16,500 26 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Tume B6-Tuly F ..ccccsecce 41,900 48 
Previous week .........-. 23,700 39 
FORE QBO oocccccccccssecee 39,700 46 
TWO YEATES BFO ...cccccsee 23,200 27 


NOTES 

H. R. Salisbury, Chicago, of the Cal- 
cyanide Co., spent several days in St. 
Louis last week. 

E. L. Stancliff, general manager of the 
Plant Flour Mills Co., was in the East 
on a business trip last week. 

Ellis H. Howell, sales manager for 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, is 
spending a vacation in Michigan. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary of the Soft Wheat Millers’ As- 
sociation, was in St. Louis last week. 

G. L. Payne, Atlanta, Ga., southern 


sales manager for the Hall Milling Co., 
recently visited the company’s headquar- 
ters in St. Louis. 


J. E. Compton, who has had many 
years’ experience in the flour business in 
the South, was recently appointed south- 
ern field sales manager for the Plant 
Flour Mills Co. 


William T. Brooking, president of the 
Marshall Hall Grain Corporation, was 
injured in an automobile accident near 
Stockton, Kansas, last week, when his 
automobile overturned at a bridge. Al- 
though not seriously injured, it is under- 
stood that Mr. Brooking was badly cut 
and bruised. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Until wheat begins to move freely, 
jobbers here do not expect the flour 
trade to take a very keen interest in of- 
ferings. Business was quiet last week, 
with bakers continuing*to buy only for 
present needs. They are waiting for low- 
er prices. 

In the export trade sales were scat- 
tered and not in very large volume. Lo- 
cal exporters say they find it extremely 
difficult to do business with Europe be- 
cause of a wide variance in price ideas. 
With the exception of Havana, Latin 
American ports showed only a mild in- 
terest in offerings. : 

A total of 17,474 200-lb bags was sent 
to the tropics through this port during 
the week ended June 30, according to 
figures supplied by four of the leading 
steamship lines that serve Latin America, 
as follows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Havana, 500 bags; Panama City, 2,500. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 600; 
Bluefields, 50; Cienfuegos, 600. 

Munson Line: Havana, 750; Manzanillo, 
1,700; Guantanamo, 600; Kingston, 350. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 1,930; San- 
tiago, 955; Kingston, 1,050; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 2,984; Tela, 155; Manzanillo, 100; 
Colon, 950; Puerto Limon, 950; Panama 
City, 400; Guayaquil, 200; Bocas del 
Toro, 150. 

Flour prices, on June 30: 

o— Winter—, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.20 $7.65 $9.60 
95 per cent ....... 7.75 7.40 7.95 
1080 DOr CORE ...cce 7.55 7.05 8.45 
SIE ch aciasviseces 7.40 6.80 8.40 
Firat clear .....:. esse 6.60 7.40 
Second clear ..... ease 6.30 6.35 

Semolina, 4%c Ib. 


Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended June 30: 


Destination— Destination— 


Aguadilla ...... 100 Manzanillo ..... 1,800 
Barranquilla ... 64 Nicuesa ........ 50 
Bluefields ..,... 50 Panama City....3,375 
Bocas del Toro.. 150 Pointe-a-Pitre .. 391 
PR cc cs0c ese Be iv csstense 500 
Bridgetown .... 25 Puerto Barrios .3,869 
Combe ...ccsceee 55 Pto. Cabezas ... 299 
Cienfuegos .....1,845 Pto. Colombia .. 350 
CN -c.66-000% ous 1,025 Puerto Cortez .. 600 
Fort de France. 100 Puerto Limon... 990 
Guantanamo ... 600 Punta Arenas .. 425 
Guayaquil 2,420 Rotterdam ..... 9,423 
pO TS eee 8,240 San Jose .......2,700 
TEOVOOR. oc cccccs 6,027 San Juan ...... 550 
La Guayra ..... 450 Santiago ....... 2,203 
SN Keousssess BBG TOM. cococcceces 155 
London ........ 2,000 Tumaco ....... 76 


Latin America continued to show in- 
terest in rice offered by this market, but 
trade in the city and country dragged. 
There was a moderate business by deal- 
ers in second hands. The following fig- 
ures were posted, June 30, at the Board 
of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to June 30 ........ 718,934 1,260,901 

Same period, 1926 ........ 852,803 744,961 
Sales— 

Season to June 30 ........ 77,932 499,200 

Same period, 1926 ........ 72,453 385,630 


NOTES 


Customs house figures show that 277,- 
928 200-lb bags flour were shipped from 
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this port during the four weeks ended 
June 30. 


E. J. Morel, of the Orleans Flour Co., 
is calling on the trade along the South- 
ern Pacific line. 


J. D. Journee, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., is calling on the trade on the Mis- 
sissippi Gulf Coast. 


R. A. Sutrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Buyers are taking only requirements 
of old flour which are moderate, but the 
grain market is being watched closely 
and a few hard winter mills report a 
little disposition to place contracts for 
new crop offerings. Quotations on these 
are from 30c to 40c under old. Contracts 
are nearer being cleaned up than usual 
by July 1 and indications are for the 
new season to start well, although the 
trade lacks faith in current values. 

Agricultural conditions in this terri- 
tory are more favorable, weather having 
been suitable to more rapid progress for 
cotton and feed crops, although the boll 
weevil menace threatens the former. 
Higher prices for cotton help sentiment, 
but practically none is left to be sold, 
and it aids buying power little as yet. 

Quotations, July 2, basis 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.75@8.25 bbl, standard patent $7.25 
@7.50; spring wheat short patent $8.75 
@8.95, standard patent $8.25@8.50; hard 
winter short patent $7.80@8.15, standard 
patent $7.40@7.75; western soft patent, 
$7.40@7.60; semihard, $7.10; blended 95 
per cent, $7.75. 


NOTES 


H. S. Hughes, southern representative 
of the Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., is spending the sum- 
mer in Colorado. 


J. L. Schofield, Memphis manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, is attending a meeting of the 
company’s branch managers at that city. 

J. E. Ramsey, president of the Cen- 
tral Mills Corporation, has moved back 
to Birmingham, Ala., where the concern 
has another plant, the change necessitat- 
ed because of his health. The local 
branch will be in charge of A. E. Gris- 
som, secretary. 

Gerorce WILLiaMson. 





BAKERS’ AGREEMENT ENDS 
PRICE WAR IN SAN JUAN 


MayacGuez, Porto Rico.—The sharp 
competition among San Juan _ bakers, 
which has done nothing save create ill 
feeling and cause losses to the contend- 
ers, has been terminated. The price of 
bread is again uniform and bakers are 
making profits, only a few cases of price 
cutting persisting. 

The Porto Rican Bakers’ Association 
contributed largely to the settlement. 
Individuals who were prominent in bring- 
ing the unsatisfactory arrangements to 
an end included Miguel Ruiz Soler, pres- 
ident of the association, and Messrs. 
Calderon, Ortega, Lopez and Rodena. 

Officers of the association, in addition 
to Mr. Soler, include Domingo Matanzo, 
vice president, and Pales Matos, secre- 
tary. Juan Bigas, Jose Costa and Jose 
Monserrate Ramirez are honorary presi- 
dents. The board of directors includes 
Antonio Molinelli, Genaro Bigas, Santi- 
ago R. Palmer, Francisco Fournier, Jose 
M. Mendez, Jesus Ramirez and Juan B. 
Dionisi. 

D. R. Touriel, representative of the 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas, is visiting this island. 





DOCUMENTATION OF WORLD CROPS 

Paris, France—Among the general 
resolutions adopted at the International 
Economic Conference, at which one of 
America’s representatives was Alonzo E. 
Taylor, director of ‘the Food Research 
Institute of Stanford University, was 
that which called for fuller documenta- 
tion and statistics on world field crops. 
It was considered that agricultural sta- 
tistics had not a sufficient foundation of 
exactness to permit a complete and un- 
biased analysis. 





The United States shipped 259 trac- 
tors to Russia during April. 








TORONTO 


In Canada, last week was decidedly 
one of a holiday nature. On July 1, the 
diamond jubilee of confederation of Ca- 
nadian provinces was fittingly celebrat- 
ed here and everywhere in the Domin- 
ion by complete cessation of business, not 
only on that day, but on June 30 and 
July 2 as well. This being the case there 
was little of the week left in which mill- 
ers could sell flour and the volume of 
bookings for the week was unusually 
light. Nobody was much interested in 
the market. In sympathy with Winni- 
peg wheat, prices advanced 10c bbl, 
June 28. Quotations, June 30: 


June 30 June 25 
rt POE. eke ct vceveses $9.00 $8.90 
PORE sc cccceccsecengeess 8.75 8.65 
Bese BRLORE 2 .cccssvcoer 8.50 8.40 
TERHOTE MACON ..srccsccceve 8.30 8.20 
PEPE GIORPH cc ccccvcecvces 7.40 7.30 
EeOW BPAGSS oo ccccsccccsoce 5.60 5.60 
eee 5.10 5.10 

All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, jute, de- 
livered, f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c 


bbl for cash, plus cartage if used. 


Ontario Winters.—As has been stated 
in several recent issues the market for 
this flour in Ontario is petering out. 
Old crop wheat is extremely scarce and 
millers, therefore, have very little flour 
to offer. There is enough to take care 
of the domestic needs but exporting has 
died out almost completely. In common 
with springs, winter wheat flour prices 
are fairly steady, if anything, a bit 
firmer. Quotations, June 30: good brands 
of 90 per cent patents in secondhand jute 
bags are quoted at $5.90, Toronto 
freights; Montreal $6.20@6.25, and bulk 
lots in buyers’ bags at seaboard for ex- 
port $5.90@6. 

Exporting.—Millers exchanged cables 
every day with British and foreign buy- 
ers of Canadian flour, but the net result 
was an extremely limited volume of busi- 
ness. As there were only four business 
days in the week, so far as Canada was 
concerned, opportunities for trading were 
small. The fishing season is open in 
Ontario and everybody with a leg to 
limp on and a rod to fish with went 
away into the wilds of the north on 
June 29 for the holidays. The net 
change for the week was an advance of 
10c, c.i.f., seaboard, or 6d, United King- 
dom. Quotations, June 30: western 
spring wheat export patents, c.i.f., Unit- 
ed Kingdom, June to September, inclu- 
sive, seaboard loading, in jute 140’s, 44s 
6d per 280 lbs, October 43s 6d, Novem- 
ber 42s 6d. 

Ontario winters are practically out of 
it in the export markets. Supplies of 
wheat have run so low that millers are 
paying a premium for what they can get 
in order to maintain the domestic trade. 
This puts this flour out of the running 
for shipment to Scotland, where Cana- 
dian soft winters are popular. A nomi- 
nal quotation to Glasgow and other 
United Kingdom ports is 39@40s per 
280 Ibs, in jute 140’s, c.i.f., July seaboard 
loading. 

NOTES 


The Vancouver Milling & Grain Co., 
Ltd., has recently secured a site at Dun- 
can, Victoria, B. C., upon which it plans 
to erect a flour warehouse. 


Canada exported 799,881 bbls flour to 
German markets during the eight months 
ending April, 1927, compared with 1,- 
737,645 during the same period in 1924 


Imports of Canadian flour into China 
for the eight months ending with April, 
1927, made a total of 260,398 bbls, as 
compared with 528,626 for that period 
in 1924. 

Shipments of Canadian wheat flour to 
Hongkong during April, 1927, amounted 
to 1,516 bbls, and for the eight months 
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Canada’s Diamond Jubilee 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion of Canada celebrated its diamond jubilee 
on July 1, the date when the original provinces were brought together into one 
confederation under the present name, 60 years ago. In the interval terri- 
tories that were then unorganized have been settled and erected into prov- 
inces, making nine in all that constitute the dominion as it now exists. Since 
the country is sparsely settled its history and its public affairs have never 
excited worldwide interest and many of the events that went to the making 
of Canada, as it is known today, passed at the time of their consummation 
with little or no notice in other lands. Even the United States, which is the 
nearest neighbor, and a most sympathetic one, has not always taken the in- 
terest in Canada that is today so happily the case. 

In reality it took a great world war, in which Canada was strenuously 
engaged from the beginning, to break down the attitude of indifference with 
which Canada was formerly regarded by the world outside. In the earlier 
years of that cataclysmic event the United States awakened for the first 
time to the fact that she had to her north a nation destined to play an important 
part in world affairs, and thereafter nothing could exceed the enthusiasm 
with which all the best elements in the Republic encouraged and cheered 
their neighbors in the effort then being made to play a worthy part in the 
work of demolishing that great plot to dominate human affairs by warlike 
means. 

Now that peace is re-established and consolidated Canada is going for- 
ward at an accelerated pace and her people quite properly chose the diamond 
jubilee of confederation as the moment and occasion for a national celebra- 
tion. Every part of the British Empire joined in the festivities. From the 
King to his humblest subject in the remotest part of the British dominions 
beyond the seas congratulations poured into the Canadian capital at Ottawa 
and from Westminster Abbey to the tiniest church in the most distant places, 
hymns of praise and thanksgiving were raised in honor of the Canadian 
jubilee. The Times of London celebrated by issuing a special Canadian edition 
which was circulated in every part of the empire, and the mass of printed mat- 
ter that poured from British presses the world around for the purpose of 
paying tribute will never be computed. ) 

Nor will the program of this celebration die with the echoes of those 
things that were done on the first day of July. Later in the summer the 
Prince of Wales and his youngest brother Prince George, with the Right 
Hon. Stanley Baldwin, prime minister of Great Britain, are to visit Canada 
for the purpose of adding their personal presence in Ottawa to the many 
tokens of imperial regard with which Canada is being showered this year. 

All of these things bring obligations and responsibilities as well as honors 
and this is the thought that is uppermost in the minds of most Canadians 
today. Her enormous natural wealth must be regarded by Canada as a trust 
rather than a special gift and her duty it is to see that this trust is adminis- 
tered not for the purpose of making individuals rich, but as a blessing to be 
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used unselfishly for the good and welfare of mankind. 








ending with April, 86,948, compared with 
293,845 for the same period in 1924. 


Exports of Canadian flour to the Neth- 
erlands during April amounted to 1,050 
bbls, bringing the total for the eight 
months ending April, 1927, to 81,437, 
compared with 230,440 for the same pe- 
riod in 1924. 


Exports of Canadian flour to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom during the eight months 
ending April, 1927, amounted to 2,639,- 
825 bbls, compared with 2,977,378 for 
the corresponding period in 1924. April 
exports to that market were 191,227 bbls. 


The volume of Canadian flour exported 
to Norway during the eight months end- 
ing April, 1927, shows a considerable 
decline, compared with that for previous 
years, amounting to 197,561 bbls, as 
against 329,424 in 1924, and 361,120 in 
1926. 

Imports of wheat flour into the Union 
of South Africa from Canada during 
the five months ending January, 1927, 
amounted to 61,817 cwts. Imports of 
Australian flour during the same period 
totaled 138,855, and from the United 
States, 6,941. 

J. E. Macfarlane, of J. E. Macfarlane 
& Co., arrived home from a vacation trip 
to the province of Quebec on June 29. 
Mr. Macfarlane traveled by motor and 
while away visited a number of old 
friends in and around Montreal, where 
he at one time lived. 

That Canadian flour is gaining in pop- 
ularity in Austria is evidenced by the 
fact that during the past year that coun- 
try has imported from Canada approxi- 
mately 120,000 bbls, or more than 60 per 
cent of the total imports from North 


America. Night baking being prohibited 
in Austria, Canadian flour enables bak- 


‘ ers to get their bread made in shorter 


time. Supplies from Canada go by way 
of Holland and Germany. 


WINNIPEG 


With most western mills only running 
part time, the flour trade is extremely 
dull. There is a moderate domestic trade 
but no — business is in sight. Mill- 
ers have been showing little interest in 
either cash or future wheat. The better 
tone that has been noted in the United 
States flour trade has not been reflected 
in any better demand here. No change 
in prices was reported last week. Quo- 
tations, July 2, Fort William basis, jutes, 
car lots: top spring patent, $9.25 bbl; 
second patent, $8.65; first clears, $7.65. 


NOTES 


J. W. Horn, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., A. W. Alcock, chemist, and R. J. 
Marriot, sales manager at Calgary, were 
in Winnipeg last week after attending a 
company conference in Toronto. © 

The Westlock (Alta.) Milling Co. has 
been purchased by J. S. Fairbairn, Veg- 
reville, where he has engaged in the flour 
business for the past 20 years. Mr. Fair- 
bairn is making some alterations to the 
plant at Westlock, chiefly in the way of 
machinery. 

A 5,500,000-bu elevator, the largest sin- 
gle working unit known, is being erected 
at Port Arthur by the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd. Commencement has also 
been made on a new addition to the Ca- 
nadian Pacific grain elevators at Port 
MeNicoll which will add 2,000,000 bus to 
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the capacity and bring the total up to 
6,000,000. 

At the end of 1925, the flour mills of 
Canada had a daily capacity of 120,751 
bbls. This has since been increased and 
at present the new mill of the Spillers 
company is almost ready to commence 
grinding and all necessary arrangements 
have been completed between the city of 
Saskatoon and the Robin Hood company 
for a $500,000 milling plant to be erected 
at that point. 


Since 1909, when its first flour milling 
plant was established in western Canada, 
the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., which re- 
cently made an addition to its principal 
plant at Moose Jaw, Sask., has increased 
its capacity from 350 bbls daily to 8,000, 
including its Calgary, Alta., and Saska- 
toon plants. In addition, this company 
operates one of the few oatmeal mills in 
the West, with a capacity of 1,200 bbls 
daily. 


MONTREAL 


The market for spring wheat flour is 
almost paralyzed. The little volume of 
business passing before the long domin- 
ion holiday was limited to orders shipped 
on account of contracts entered into 
some weeks ago when the market began 
to rise. Prices are up 10c bbl. 

There has been no change in the ex- 
port market, and mills are complaining 
of abnormal quietness and apparent dis- 
interestedness of buyers abroad in mak- 
ing bids. 

Domestic quotations, June 30: first 
patent $9 bbl, patent $8.75, second pat- 
ent $8.50, export patent $8.20, all jutes, 
car lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, 
less 10c bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour is unchanged from 
a year ago. Stocks are small but prices 
remain firm at $6.30@6.40 bbl, in second- 
hand jute bags, net cash, ex-track, Mont- 
real rate points; small lots 60@70c 
higher. 

NOTES 


Thomas Williamson, president and 
managing director of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has returned from 
a combined business and holiday trip to 
Newfoundland. 


E. S. Munro, assistant manager of 
Spillers Canadian Milling Co., Ltd., Cal- 
gary, was a visitor at the office of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
last week. Mr. Munro will return to 
Montreal in a few days. 


Canadian Wheat Flour 
in Brazil 


A report of considerable interest re- 
cently was issued by the Dominion De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, deal- 
ing with Canadian wheat flour in Brazil. 
Sales of Canadian flour in that market 
during the period April, 1926, to Janu- 
ary, 1927, showed a large increase as 
compared with the corresponding period 
in the preceding fiscal year. These 
amounted to 299,551 bbls, valued at $2,- 
133,540, compared with 36,265 valued at 
$253,405. 

The year 1926 was the first in which 
Canadian flour has been sold to any ex- 
tent in the market of Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo, and Brazilian millers 
and importers were for a time of the 
opinion that this business would prove 
of a temporary nature, particularly as 
during this period the Argentine crop 
was a poor one. However, even with the 
new Argentine crop available, demand 
for Canadian wheat flour is being main- 
tained and there are indications that this 
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business will continue throughout the 
present year. While locally milled flour 
varied considerably during the period 
under review, Canadian milled flour, 
though subject to some fluctuation, has 
maintained a fairly steady flow at com- 
petitive prices. The following figures 
show sales of Canadian flour in bbls dur- 
ing the months named: April (1926), 18,- 
520; May, 38,155; June, 43,230; July, 17,- 
960; August, 16,784; September, 85,461; 
October, 30,440; November, 18,107; De- 
cember, 19,887; January (1927), 16,507. 

Importers state that Canadian flour 
must be sold at about 3 milreis (approx- 
imately 36c) per sack less than the first- 
quality flour of the prices quoted by the 
domestic mills, and this information is 
confirmed by mills. It is in the interest 
of bakers to encourage the importation 
of flour, as the domestic mills work on a 
price agreement, and they fear without 
importation prices would soar, but the 
inducement of the lower price is de- 
manded as it is affirmed that better facil- 
ities can be obtained from the domestic 
millers, their marks are better known, 
there is no loss in weight, the flour has 
not been subjected to a long voyage in 
steel vessels through the tropics, and 
they can buy in smaller quantities. It is 
also true that Brazilian millers are work- 
ing together, while the sellers of im- 
ported flour are in competition. 

The duties and other taxes on flour 
work out at about 5 milreis (about 60c) 
per sack, and the freight from New York 
to Rio, as at April 18, was $6 ton of 
2,240 Ibs. 

Bakers of Rio de Janeiro are not yet 
conversant with the merits of Canadian 
hard spring wheat flour and for this 
reason there is some temptation to sell 
Canadian soft spring wheat flour at the 
lower prices at which it can be imported. 
As Canadian supremacy has been built 
up on the reputation of hard wheat 
flours, it would be a mistake to follow 
this line of least resistance, as by estab- 
lishing a brand and selling hard flour 
the recognized baking qualities of the 
product should sell themselves eventual- 
ly. It can only be done, however, by 
maintaining the quality and uniformity 
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of a brand and adhering to it. Owing, 
however, to the fact that many bakers do 
not understand the mixing of hard and 
soft flours, some consideration might be 
given to the question of mixing hard and 
soft flours in Canada under a special 
mark for the Brazilian market, for use 
in periods of low prices or as a second 
quality. 

The keeping quality of flour is the all 


important factor in Brazil, owing to the 
great heat and humidity which prevail, 
and .for this reason very dry patent 
flours are the best. 

One Brazilian importer of Canadian 
flour sells only to the macaroni trade. 
This branch of the market is frequently 
neglected by other importers, although, 
it is stated, it is an important one, and 
appreciative of Canadian hard flour. 








A British View of the Refilled Flour Sack 


By the Editor of Milling, Liverpool 


LOT is heard of the baker’s boy who 
drops a loaf of bread occasionally, 
and ultimately delivers it to a cus- 

tomer without any thought of contamina- 
tion. Worse things than that may be 
seen daily in the streets of any of our 
large towns and cities, and especially 
during the summer months, when soft 
fruit is hawked in open barrows through 
the principal thoroughfares of every 
town. Generally, however, the public 
take less notice of the handling of fish, 
meat, and other articles of diet, because 
these are not usually delivered as cooked 
foods, as bread is, nor are these other 
commodities consumed to the same ex- 
tent. Public opinion has become very 
critical of the methods by which bread is 
made and delivered, a fact of which some 
400 bakers have taken advantage by in- 
stalling bread wrapping machines in 
their automatic plants. 

There is, however, an old saying that 
what the eye does not see, the heart does 
not grieve about. As a fact, in the case 
to which we are about to refer, the eye 
does see, but it conveys no message to 
the mind. We refer to the continued 
use of returnable flour sacks, which are 
seen daily in the streets, but which have 
not yet suggested to the public that, for 
an article of the precious importance of 
flour, only fresh or new containers should 
be used. We shall be surprised if there 
is not an outcry about it presently, and, 
what is more, we shall be disappointed, 
since we regard this as a reform long 





overdue. It is necessary, if only to avert 
the possibility of contamination that 
arises in the journeying of the heavy 
sacks to and from the bakeries of the 
country. 

In flour mills there are special ma- 
chines for the cleaning of returned 
sacks, and the work is thoroughly done. 
But, however thoroughly the sacks are 
cleaned, he would be a bold man who 
would declare that they were equal to 
new, and since some of the sacks want 
scraping as well as shaking, it is obvious 
that a certain amount of stale stuff is 
likely to remain in them. If every one 
took the same care in the cleaning of 
returned sacks, there would be less to 
say about it, but there are cases, few in 
number perhaps, where the cleaning is 
very perfunctory. When we think of the 
uses to which the sacks are put, the con- 
dition in which they are often returned 
to the mill, and the various methods em- 
ployed to clean them, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the trade should re- 
vert to the use of nonreturnable cotton 
bags as flour containers. 

Millers take pride in the fact that 
their system of manufacture is an auto- 
matic one, and leading bakers are simi- 
larly prideful. On top of that, the home 
offices insist on provisions in mill and 
bakery to enable operatives to carry on 
their duties in a healthful environment. 
It is, therefore, incongruous that millers 
and bakers should be satisfied with con- 
tainers for flour that have to be used 








HE city of Woodstock, located on the main lines of the 

Canadian National and Canadian Pacific railroads, is 

one of the most important manufacturing centers of 
western Ontario. Surrounded by a rich farming and grain 
growing district, it is supplied with one of the best mills in 
the province,—the Woodstock Roller Mills, established in 
1890, and operated by James Cullen & Sons. 

There were several mills previous to this of which not 
much data is available, among which was the Great Western 


Mills, which were burned. 


The Woodstock Roller Mills were formerly known as the 
Woodburn Roller Mills, and were purchased by the present 
At that time the capacity was 


owners some 25 years ago. 


The Woodstock Roller Mills, Woodstock, Ont. 


45 years. 


roller mill. 


175 bbls daily, which has been increased to 300. 
Cullen is a veteran milling man who has witnessed many 
changes in his chosen calling, having been engaged in it over 
Learning the business with the late David Goldie, 
of Ayr, he worked as second miller at Stratford one year, 
and from there went to St. Mary’s, where he started the first 
After two years he returned to Stratford, erect- 
ing a 500-bbl mill there, and later took over the Woodburn 
plant at Woodstock, where he holds the record for staying 
in the game so long. 

Mr. Cullen looks after the selling end of the business, 
while his son, Harry L. Cullen, is manager of the plant. 





James 


W. A. Gorpon. 
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many times over and that are grossly 
misued, when they could quite as well 
adopt containers that’ it would not be 
necessary to use a second time for the 
same purpose. 

Apart from the unhygienic effect of 
the practice, millers are losing an im- 
portant moral and trading influence by 
the use of drab looking sacks that bear 
visible evidence of wear and tear. They 
carry no message to the public mind. A 
lorryload of flour in such sacks would 
pass by a multitude of people without 
engaging a flicker of attention. But a 
load of flour in new, clean cotton sacks, 
each bearing the firm’s inscription in 
colored inks, would advertise itself, and 
the public would observe it with satis- 
faction. 

Cotton sacks were used formerly, and 
there is every reason why millers should 
revert to the practice. They are cleaner 
than returnable bags, they are helpful in 
propaganda, and they would put an end, 
once and for all, to the persistent grum- 
bling and complaints from bakers about 
sack charges. Conferences have been 
held recently between representatives of 
the two national associations to arrive at 
terms bakers are anxious to procure, and 
the subject crops up frequently at local 
association meetings, where millers meet 
with criticism the reverse of complimen- 
tary in the matter of their sack charges, 
credit notes, etc. Altogether, a clear case 
can be made out on behalf of cotton 
sacks, and there is a likelihood that it 
will receive the attention of medical of- 
ficers of health and others if the present 
system is continued. 

The subject might well be put on the 
agenda at meetings of local millers’ as- 
sociations, with the view to making the 
change throughout the trade if it is 
deemed of sufficient importance. For 
our part, we can see more reasons in fa- 
vor of the change than against it, and 
not the least of those reasons is cleanli- 
ness. 


AUSTRALIAN BAKERS SEEK 
MORE PAY AND LESS HOURS 


MELBOURNE, Vicrorra.— The bakers’ 
wages board has decided upon increased 
wages and reduced working hours for 
operative bakers. Wages are to be ad- 
vanced from £6 to £6 8s 8d for a week 
of 44 hours, instead of 48 hours as for- 
merly. 

Considerable criticism has followed this 
action. Master bakers complain that 
operatives will work only 39 hours on 
alternate weeks when the carters’ holi- 
day occurs. Under the former arrange- 
ment three shifts of eight hours have 
been worked, and two double shifts of 
24 hours. Employers declare that they 
will have to raise the price of bread. 

While the new labor government is 
likely to approve the increased wages 
and lessened working hours, it is not ex 
pected to look with favor upon higher 
bread prices. A threat has been made 
that the government may establish a mill 
to enable bakers to get flour at lower 
prices. 





NEW ZEALAND FLOUR DUTY 
ALARMS VICTORIAN MILLERS 


MELBOURNE, Vicrorta.—Victorian mill- 
ers regard seriously the decision of New 
Zealand to increase the duty on flour 
imported into that country by £1 ton, 
making it £4. Leading millers assert 
that such action will practically end Vic- 
toria’s trade in flour with New Zealand. 
This business has been a valuable asset 
to the milling industry here, and it is 
likely that the federal government will 
be approached with a view to having it 
ask New Zealand to review the decision. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in May, 1927 
and 1926, in barrels: 


To— 1927 1926 
United States ............ 45 1,801 
United Kingdom ........ 256,046 238,157 
Other countries .......... 548,377 485,894 

_, Ierevrrerernerierre r 804,468 725,852 

Wheat exports in May, 1927 and 1926, in 
bushels: 

To- 1927 1926 


eee eee 692,420 966,635 
United Kingdom .......22,267,920 15,919,328 
Other countries ........ 5,737,775 2,085,055 

BOURNE sicvccsecivvens 28,698,115 18,971,018 
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EUROPEAN: DEPARTMENT 


C. F. G. RAIKES, EUROPEAN MANAGER 
59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 


Correspondents in Amsterdam, Belfast, Budapest, Copenhagen, Glasgow, Hamburg, Liverpool and Oslo 


Cable and Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Millefiori”’ 











ROUMANIAN MILLING 
CONDITIONS ARE BAD 





Keen Competition Causes Mills to Operate 
at Loss—Scarcity of Money Is 
Severe Handicap 


Bucuarest, Roumanta.—The milling 
trade here is going from bad to worse. 
Flour ground from the inferior wheat of 
the last crop is not satisfactory and 
the scarcity of money is another diffi- 
culty. Owing to the lack of export busi- 
ness, competition between mills has be- 
come so keen that many are operating at 
a continual loss, the balance sheets of 
nearly all mills in this country showing 
a loss thus far this year, 

There are relatively large quantities of 
wheat which are not fit for export and 
which must remain for home consump- 
tion. However, the strong position of 
the world markets has improved pros- 
pects for export even of this poor qual- 
ity stuff. High import duties levied on 
foreign flour in Czechoslovakia and Aus- 
tria enable millers there to pay prices 
for this wheat above the purchasing 
power of Roumanian mills. 

Owing to recent rains the outlook for 
the new wheat crop in the Bucharest- 
Braila-Galatz districts has improved, but 
taken as a whole the crop situation is 
not too rosy. 

Bend Scuwarz. 


SCOTTISH MASTER BAKERS 
HOLD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Griascow, Scort.anp.—The Scottish As- 
sociation of Master Bakers held its an- 
nual conference in Inverness recently. 
Francis Beattie, Glasgow, who is the 
head of one of that city’s big bread fac- 
tories, presided. It was reported that 
the trade understood that it was the gov- 
ernment’s intention to reintroduce the 
Factories bill, a measure that would in- 
volve additional equipment in many bak- 
eries. The executive of the association 
expressed the view that, having regard 
to the state of the country’s trade at 
present, it would be unwise of the gov- 
ernment to proceed with this measure, 
and the conference indorsed that view. 

Under the traveling scholarship scheme 
which was founded by Sir Alexander 
Grant, of MeVitie & Price, Edinburgh 
and London, it was reported that 65 
candidates had presented themselves for 
examination and that eight were selected 
for the first European tour, in the course 
of which they visited 15 factories situ- 
ated in London, Paris, Brussels and 
Bruges. 

At the second day’s conference the 
retiring president, Mr. Beattie, nominat- 
ed as his successor in that office Bailie 
James Nicol, Peterhead, a_ well-known 
baker in the north of Scotland. It « 
agreed to hold next year’s conference 
in Edinburgh. 





FRENCH MILLING INDUSTRY 
ASKS HIGHER FLOUR DUTY 
Paris, France.—The Association Na- 
tionale de le Meunerie Francaise, at its 
last general meeting, just held, discussed 
the question of demanding a_ further 
raise in the import tariff on flour. The 
last French legislation referring to wheat 
import provided for a rate as high as 35 
francs per 100 kilos if need be, to be 
applied on a sliding scale basis. What 
the milling industry now asks for with 
respect to flour is a customs duty which 
will protect the industry figured on a 
basis of 146 kilos wheat in relation to 
100 kilos flour, the proportionate weights 


Flour Trade Prospects in Norway 


Osto, Norway.—It is very difficult at present to prophesy anything as to 
the prospects for the importation of wheat flour into this country under the 


new duty. Every one here believes 


that when the total wheat flour duty 


is imposed low grade flours will disappear automatically from the market, as 


the burden of the duty will hit them just the same as the better grades. 


Al- 


though there is considerable difference of opinion as to this, the effect of the 
duty on the lower grades is not likely to become serious until prices have come 


down further. 


Just at the moment, and for the next two or three months, 


prospects of an extensive trade in wheat flour with this market are very poor. 
Prices are on a very high level at present, which is generally believed to be 
due to the late spring and summer throughout Europe and in consequence 


no one is very anxious to buy. 


Furthermore, the Norwegian flour importers 


are negotiating with the government to take over 80,000 220-lb sacks, which 


are likely to cover their requirements for a couple of months. 


Another fac- 


tor in the situation is that bakers and retailers, previous to the decision in 
regard to the removal of the monopoly, bought rather heavily in expectation 
of a duty on wheat and rye flours, so invisible stocks at the present moment 


must be considerable. 








providing the necessary co-efficient. The 
government wheat commission has fixed 
these tariff dues at 60 francs per 100 
kilos for a 70 per cent extraction and 
above; 72 francs for 60 to 70 per cent 
extraction, and 80 francs for that below 
60 per cent. 

The association has protested against 
the first application but has accepted the 
last two. It is claimed that the French 
industry cannot support the competition 
of American flours, which are “cheaper 
than French flour though of a quality 
superior,’ hence asks for protection on 
the higher grade of bread flour as regu- 
lated by law. It is to be noted that 10 
per cent of either rice, maize or manioc 
flour must be a component of this gov- 
ernment regulated bread flour in France. 

Coincident with the reference to Amer- 
ican flour it may be mentioned that 
French import statistics for February of 
the present year show no American flour 


brought in, while there were imports of 
368,000 bus wheat. 





THE FIRST TURBINE STEAMER 

Lonpon, Enc.—The after part of the 
first turbine steamer, known as the Tur- 
binia, is to be preserved in the South 
Kensington Museum, London. It con- 
tains the engine and propellers and has 
been presented by the inventor of the 
turbine engine, Sir Charles Parsons. The 
whole vessel was too big to place in the 
museum and so was cut in two, the most 
important part going to the museum and 
the fore part remaining on the Tyne, 
where the vessel was built in 1894. She 
was quite small, being only 100 feet long 
and 9 feet in beam, but her speed of 
34142 knots was the wonder of the day. 
The Mauretania, which was built in 1900, 
is propelled by Parsons’ turbines and is 
the fastest steamer afloat on the Atlantic 
service. 
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Photograph from Underwood & Underwood 


New Flour Milling Plant in Elmshorn, Schleswig-Holstein, Germany, Replacing a 
Structure Recently Destroyed by Fire 
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EVIDENCE PRESENTED 
IN IRISH DUTY STUDY 


President of National Association of British 
and Irish Millers Cites Increased 
British Exports to Ireland 


Dustin, IreLtanp.—Some interesting 
evidence was given at the resumption of 
the sitting of the tariff commission by 
David Barrie, of the British & Irish 
Steam Packet Co., who spoke on behalf 
of six companies trading between the 
Irish Free State and Great Britain. He 
said that there had been an appreciable 
increase in flour imports for Ireland 
since 1924. All the companies he repre- 
sented, with the exception of the Clyde 
Shipping Co., were Irish owned. 

Major P. R. Reynolds, president of 
the National Association of British and 
Irish Millers, also giving evidence, said 
that the export trade in flour by British 
millers to Ireland had increased consid- 
erably since the World War. 

Mr. Higgins, secretary of one of the 
Irish milling associations, said that the 
tariff proposed would not increase em- 
ployment among mill operatives, as it 
was well known the number of men at 
present employed was quite out of pro- 
portion to the number required in view 
of the quantity of flour manufactured. 
He went on to say that there was no 
dumping of English flour on the Irish 
market and that his experience was that 
the English millers always sold at the 
same price ex-mill in England as they 
did to their Irish buyers. 

This evidence is contrary to the opin- 
ion of importers of American flour both 
in the north and south of Ireland, who 
complain bitterly of the ridiculously low 
prices which English millers take for 
their product from time to time, particu- 
larly in northern Ireland, where import- 
ers complained during the last 12 months 
of English millers coming over specially 
and booking large quantities of flour 
ahead at prices out of proportion to the 
cost of wheat. Importers claim that 
English millers book up their customers 
by giving their agents a free hand at 
the first rise in wheat before making any 
advance in the price of flour, and it is 
often said that an agent of an English 
mill in the Irish market on the eve of an 
advance is given certain latitude to book 
up his customers two or three months 
ahead before putting on any advance, 
whereas importers have no latitude at all, 
and have no guaranty that the price 
offered one day will be accepted the 
next, which is a great handicap at the 
commencement of a rise in flour. 

The opinion is gaining ground gradu- 
ally that there will be no tariff put on 
flour provided the present government is 
returned to office. 





BRITISH MARKETS STUDIED 
BY SOUTH AFRICAN FARMERS 


Lonvon, Ene.—A party of South Af- 
rican farmers arrived in London recently 
to study markets and the improved agri- 
cultural methods of this country and the 
Continent. They were received by the 
Prince of Wales at St. James’s Palace 
and on the evening of the same day were 
entertained at a dinner at which the high 
commissioner of South Africa presided. 
Their visit is in connection with a move- 
ment that started about 20 years ago 
whereby an interchange of visits is made 
every year by South African and British 
farmers. 

Mr. Amery, secretary of state, said 
at the dinner that exports of South 
Africa had increased by 50 per cent over 
the previous season, which itself had 
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been a record season, He considered 
this was in large measure due to the 
policy of the British government in help- 
ing forward the marketing of Empire 
products by extensive advertising and 
other methods. Attractive posters are 
placed throughout the country with a 
view to educating the populace as to the 
products each part of the Empire grows. 
At one time the wheat fields of the dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire are shown, 
at another time the orchards, and so 
forth. Recently an advertisement ap- 
peared in the London Times, headed 
“Our Empire Garden.” Underneath were 
these words: “When it is dark in Eng- 
land it is daylight somewhere in the Brit- 
ish Empire over sea. When it is winter 
with us, the sun somewhere else in the 
British Empire is reddening apples and 
putting the juice into oranges. Never 
was there a people who owned such a 
garden as our Empire garden—a garden 
in which everything grows, from rhubarb 
to rice, from corn to coconuts. Spring 
is busy in one corner of our garden when 
autumn is at work in another.” It then 
proceeded to advertise Australian and 
New Zealand fruits. Canadian and Afri- 
can produce each were advertised in 
turn. 

What the dominions cry out for are 
men with brains, money and muscle to 
take up agricultural work and help them 
to develop their untried possibilities. 





A MULTIPLE SHOP COMPANY 

Lonvon, Enc.—Nearly 60 years ago a 
man and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Sainsbury, opened a small store as retail 
provision merchants, from which has 
sprung a most flourishing and extensive 
business, with branches all over the coun- 
try. The firm has an authorized capital 
of over £1,000,000, and the remarkable 
thing about the company is that it is a 
family concern entirely. There are now 
six sons and six grandsons in the busi- 
ness, and the direct descendants of the 
original proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. Sains- 
bury, Sr., number no less than 40. Mrs. 
Sainsbury recently died at the age of 77 
and is survived by her husband, who is 
83 years of age, a hale and hearty old 
gentleman, who still retains a great in- 
‘erest in the welfare of his firm. 





PROFITS FROM CRACKER MAKING 

Lonpon, Ene.—Last year the public 
was invited to subscribe for the shares 
of the Associated Biscuit Manufacturers, 
London, in connection with their new 
capital issue of £600,000. This company 
was formed in 1921 to acquire the two 
large biscuit manufacturing firms of 
Huntley & Palmers and Peek, Frean & 
Co. It was only last year that the pub- 
lic was invited to take shares in the 
company. The sixth annual meeting has 
just been held, and the report submitted 
shows a net profit on the preference 
shares of £215,716 for the year ending 
March 31, while on the ordinary share 
capital a dividend of 15% per cent free 
of income tax has been declared for the 
year. 





VISITORS IN LONDON 

Lonpon, Enc.—Wilson P. Tanner, vice 
president and treasurer of the W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., New York, has 
left London for the Continent and is 
spending a few days in Holland. From 
there he will proceed to other markets. 
He plans to sail for home from Cher- 
bourg on July 2. 

Andrew Law, of Crawford & Law, W. 
Clarke Reid, of McConnell & Reid, and 
James McD. Black, of Cochrane & Black, 
Glasgow, spent a couple of days in Lon- 
don recently, having come as delegates 
to the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Importers. They reported 
trade in Glasgow as slow and could see 
very little prospect of an improvement 
for some time. 





London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 
-—— Week ending——, 


From— June 10 June 3 June 11 


United States— 1927 1927 1926 
ME fo ctesciseed 7,190 2,550 275 
EEE, 4-0 ouib-¥.0:4 44-6, cae age ors 

Canada—Atlantic .... 9,748 12,300 4,850 
aR cee eee gee 

SP 4,610 13,221 2,399 

Po reer ee0 eee 4,682 

EE 5 4'9'é-0:5 6. 05.6.04 254 12 406 

CORBEWING 2 occ cccccce 920 2,720 eee 
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CHICAGO 


A fairly satisfactory business is being 
done locally. While sales of substantial 
amounts are few in number, there are 
more numerous bookings of smaller 
amounts, and buyers are beginning to 
display more interest in future supplies. 
Some new crop southwestern flour is be- 
ing sold, but mills offering flour for 
later shipment are in the minority, al- 
though with the crop being harvested in 
southwestern states, new crop offerings 
are expected to increase from now on. 
Present levels, however, are considered 
too high by the local trade, and many 
are of the opinion that as soon as the 
new crop movement is felt, prices will 
go lower. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—A fair amount 
of business was reported last week. A 
few sales of 1,000 to 1,500 bbls were 
made, apparently to cover old crop re- 
quirements of buyers, and there were 
also more numerous orders of one and 
two cars. Shipping directions are better 
in some quarters, and fewer complaints 
are made about orders not being cleaned 
up. So far, new crop offerings are a 
rarity. Inquiries are very few in num- 
ber, and most spring wheat mills are not 
quoting new crop. 

Hard Winter Flour—New crop flour 
is being offered at wider discounts under 
old, but buyers’ ideas are still too low to 
permit of much business. New crop is 
being quoted 30@40c under old, but 
most bids received from buyers range 
75@90c under. A few sales of 1,000, 
2,000 and 3,000 bbls were made last week. 
Most buyers are holding off until prices 
get to levels more in line with their 
ideas. They feel that when crop is mov- 
ing in volume, pressure will pull prices 
down. 

Soft Winter Flour—Buying of soft 
winters decreased last week. A few 
scattered sales of 2,000 to 3,000 bbls 
were made, but as a rule sales were 
mainly one or two car lots. Some buy- 
ers are holding off until after the holi- 
days, feeling that something is going to 
happen that will make offerings more 
attractive. It may be a good excuse for 
not entering the market, but any way 
they refuse to entertain any offers. 

Flour Prices —Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jutes, July 2: spring 
top patent $7.25@7.60 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7@7.30, first clear $6.15@6.50, sec- 
ond clear $4.75@5.25; hard winter short 
patent $7@7.50, 95 per cent patent $6.75 
@7.25, straight $6.60@6.95, first clear 
$5.75@6.30; soft winter short patent 
$6.65@7.25, standard patent $6.25@6.75, 
straight $6.10@6.50, first clear $5.75@ 
6.25. 

Durum.—There has been no change in 
the market on semolinas. New business 
is very quiet, manufacturers holding off 
for new crop offerings, and only buying 
absolute needs in the interim. Shipping 
directions, however, are improving. No. 
2 semolina was quoted, July 2, at 4%c 
lb, bulk; standard semolina, 444c; No. 3 
semolina, 4c; durum patent, 3%,@4c; 
special grade, 4c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Tune 86-July 2 ...ccccsses 37,000 92 
Previous week ......++..-. 36,000 90 
TORS BOO vi cs-0vs0c00s cence 39,000 97 
Two years AZO .....-ceeee 34,000 85 


NOTES 


William M. Clark, flour broker, spent 
the holidays in northern Wisconsin, 
where his family is staying for the sum- 
mer. 

Frank M. Rosekrans, of the Bertley 
Co., jobber of millfeed and linseed meal, 
left June 28 on a motor trip to Minne- 
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apolis. 
family. 

J.J. Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co., has 
returned from a 10-day inspection trip 
through the wheat fields of the South- 
west. 


K, V. R. Nicol, of Scott, Burrows & 
Christie, grain commission, Chicago, is 
spending a several weeks’ vacation in the 
West. 

C. A. Bunnell, Chicago manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
served on the jury during the past two 
weeks. 

K. L. Burns, president of the Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., has re- 
turned from a three weeks’ trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The mills of the B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co. and the Washburn Crosby Co. 
at Chicago were closed on July 3-4, 
starting again July 5. 

A. L. Chittenden, Detroit, Michigan 
representative of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, stopped off in Chicago 
en route from a visit at the mill. 

Dr. H. E. Van Norman, director of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, Chi- 
cago, is expected to return this week 
from a month’s trip to the Pacific Coast. 


He was accompanied by his 


W. L. Shellabarger, secretary of the 
Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, was a visitor in this mar- 
ket last week. He stopped off at De- 
eatur, Ill., his old home, en route back 
to the mill. 


Stocks of flour in public warehouses 
and freight yards totaled 27,500 bbls on 
July 1, according to Frank Sickinger, 
official flour inspector for the Chicago 
Board of Trade. This compares with 
26,000 on June 1, and 26,500 on July 
1, 1926. 


John W. Meeker, for many years con- 
nected with United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and a widely known steel offi- 
cial, has resigned as general manager 
of the Cyclone Fence Co. to accept the 
office of president of the Bates Valve 
Bag Co., Chicago, succeeding John W. 
Cornell. 


MILWAUKEE 


New business in spring wheat patents 
is noticeably lacking. Mills are not an- 
ticipating doing much trade in new crop 
flour for some time. One firm states that 
buyers are indifferent to new crop flour, 
due to their laboring under old contracts. 
It is a complete reversal of a year ago 
when buyers rushed into the market to 
absorb new crop flour. Little business is 
expected unless the market takes a sub- 
stantial reduction. If this should hap- 
pen, it might prove to be too much of a 
temptation to buyers, but they would 
only place orders for delivery far in ad- 
vance, in such a case. One member of 
the trade is reputed to have sufficient old 
crop flour to cover him until the first of 
next year. Prices were stronger last 
week. Quotations, July 2: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $7.95@ 
8.05 bbl, straight $7.65@7.75, first clear 
$6.75@7.10, and second clear $4.80@5.15, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Practically the same situation pre- 
vails in the Kansas patent market as 
does on northwestern brands. The Kan- 
sas patent trade is confining its activities 
to ordering out the flour on contract and 
is not evincing too much interest in the 
new crop flour. Shipping directions are 
being received in fair to good lots and 
mills are operating at a good capacity, 
according to their representatives. The 
present situation in regard to new crop 
flour is satisfying to the southwestern 
mills, as they desire to clean out the old 
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contracts before there is an inrush of 
new crop business. The market on Kan- 
sas patent came back during the week, 
recovering most of the loss it suffered 
a few weeks previously. A gain of 15¢ 
bbl was made. Quotations on new crop 
flour are not being offered yet by the 
mills. Quotations, July 2: fancy brands 
hard winter wheat patent $7.45@7.65 bbl, 
straight $7.25@7.40, and first cléar $5.90 
@6.30, in 98-lb cottons. 

NOTES 

The sales force of the Murphy Prod- 
ucts Co., Burlington, Wis., met on June 
28-30 for its annual meeting. 

John Theurer, doorkeeper at the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce for the 
past two years, died at Watertown, Wis., 
recently from a heart attack. 

J. Q. Emery, former state dairy and 
food commissioner of Wisconsin, has 
been appointed a consulting assistant to 
the present dairy and food commissioner, 
C. J, Kremer. 


Sam Golden, 66; head of the Sam 
Golden Bag Co., Manitowoc, Wis., died 
at the home of his daughter in Milwau- 
kee on June 26, of pneumonia, after be- 
ing ill only two days. 

Mrs. Harry Berger, wife of Harry 
Berger, for many years a partner in the 
Berger-Crittenden Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, died at Los Angeles recently. She 
had been ill several months. 


The C. A. Thomas Co., 229 South 
Front Street, La Crosse, Wis., flour and 
feed, has filed articles of incorporation. 
Incorporators are C. A. Thomas, George 
C. Wertz, and C. A. Thomas, Jr. 


Thomas F, Scoggin and Walter J. 
Seymour, for many years with the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co.’s Wisconsin sales or- 
ganization, Milwaukee, have resigned and 
will no longer engage in the flour busi- 
ness. 

David G. Owen, 70, president of Owen 
Bros. & Co., grain, and member of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce since 
1886, died at his home in Milwaukee on 
June 28. He was born in Milwaukee in 
1857. Mr. Owen founded the Owen com- 
pany, but for several years he had not 
been active in the grain business, al- 
though holding the presidency of the 
firm. He is survived by his wife and 
three children. L. E. Meyer. 





DISTRIBUTION COSTS WILL 
BE DISCUSSED AT MEETING 


Methods of meeting chain store com- 
petition, with particular emphasis on 
means of reducing distribution costs, will 
be the subject of a conference called by 
the W. E. Long Co. for July 25-27, at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Chain store methods and policies will 
be analyzed by nationally known market- 
ing authorities, and the entire situation, 
as revealed by a study now in process, 
will be disclosed. The wholesalers’ dis- 
tribution costs on bread will be ap- 
proached in an attempt to curb, if not 
reduce, the upward tendencies in this 
branch of the baking business in nearly 
all parts of the country. 

“Production costs in most bakeries to- 
day have been brought under control, 
while at the same time distribution costs 
have been mounting to a point now 
where means must be devised for reduc- 
ing and bringing them into line,” W. E. 
Long said. “This requires a study of all 
phases of delivery costs, equipment, 
country routes, personnel, and every- 
thing connected with distribution. 

“Furthermore, if we really intend to 
reduce costs, we can’t stop here, but we 
must make an effort to clear our decks 
all along the line. This will mean that 
production will have to be attacked from 
the standpoint of costs, which in turn 
demands a study of plant efficiency and 
a Stricter accounting of the cost of 
everything entering into a loaf of bread.” 





Production of agricultural implements 
in Canada declined 6 per cent in 1925, 
compared with 1924. The value of im- 
plements produced in 1925 was $24,770,- 
216, and in 1924 $26,447,171. Production 
in 1925 included grain harvesters valued 
at $2,300,000; plows, $2,300,000; power 
threshers, $2,100,000; mowers, $1,400,000; 
cultivators and cream separators, each 
$800,000; and in the $500,000 class lines, 
grain drills, harrows, etc. 
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NEW YORK 


The New York flour business is in a 
very disturbed state. During an unset- 
tled winter when the chief concern was 
to get shipping directions for an over- 
abundance of previous sales, the trade 
looked forward to the time of the new 
crop when conditions would return to 
normal and the usual buying would re- 


sult. For the past week or so this has 
seemed imminent. Stocks have been 
steadily decreasing so that a_ small 


amount of buying for immediate ship- 
ment has been taking place, which, each 
day, it was expected would increase to 
good proportions. 

The unusual action of the wheat mar- 
ket on June 30 was so unsettling that 
buyers were afraid to follow it in their 
offers. Mills’ prices naturally stiffened 
and sales that were pending at lower 
prices were’ broken off and_ business 
dropped to nearly nothing. 

Firmer Trend on New Crop.—There 
has been a growing tendency toward 
firm prices among the better grade Kan- 
sas mills. Buyers are not sufficiently 
eager for new flour to bring out violently 
competitive prices and there is a growing 
feeling that the very low prices some 
mills have been able to make have not 
resulted in any large volume of busi- 
ness. Before the rise, some mills making 
a good grade of flour offered a straight 
at $7@7.15, but there were others who 
held firm at as high as $7.30@7.40, ap- 
parently unwilling to sell unless they 
could get their price. There is a grow- 
ing feeling that on the coming crop buy- 
ers must be assured that good quality 
wheat has gone into the flour and only 
a mill whose integrity is unquestionable 
can give such confidence. However, these 
higher prices have not interested the 
trade. 

Soft Wéinters.—Eastern grades are 
practically in line with western flours, 
since only about one mill in five in Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland has flour to offer. 
This condition will continue until the new 
crop comes in and thus far quotations 
on it have been few. 

The first rumor on the spring wheat 
crop drifted through the trade last week. 
This was of a sale for October shipment, 
but was too indefinite to be given much 
credence. 

Stocks.—Reports conflict over the 
amount of flour in the market. Recent 
purchases by the large bakers have been 
only of moderate size, and their stocks 
are seemingly not in need of immediate 
replenishment. Moreover, while the fact 
that orders are for immediate shipment 
would indicate that jobbers’ stocks are 
nearly exhausted, there are still orders 
on the books to care for part of their 
needs for some time to come. 

Export.—There has been an increase 
in inquiries for export, but the high 
prices have prevented the sales that 
usually occur at this time of year, for- 
eign buyers preferring to await develop- 
ments before buying in any quantity. 

Quotations—Flour prices, July 2, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.75@ 
8.25, standard patents $7.50@7.85, clears 
$7@7.35; high glutens and Montanas, $8 
@8.25; hard winter short patents $7.50 
@8, straights $7@7.55; soft winter 
straights, $6.70@7. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE ELECTS 


The board of managers and new com- 
mittees have been announced for the 
New York Produce Exchange for the 
coming year as follows: board of man- 
agers, C. W. Andrus, Roger N. Black, 
H. L. Bodman, R. L. Sweet, H. B. 
Worthen, L. Rosenstein, Winchester 
Noyes, John E. Seaver, Samuel Knigh- 
ton, Robert F. Straub, John J. Donahoe, 
Robert McVickar; admissions committee, 
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John E. Seaver, William Beatty, W. B. 
Pollard, Welding Ring, E. R. Carhart, 
John V. Jewell, C. Walton Andrus and 
Samuel Knighton; floor committee, John 
E. Seaver, C. Walton Andrus and Sam- 
uel Knighton; finance committee, Axel 
Hansen, Winchester Noyes and John E. 
Seaver; the flour committee is unchanged ; 
grain committee, A. C. Field, J. J. 
O’Donohoe, Walter Trappe, W. F. Rosar 
and H. G. Gere. 


NOTES 


John W. Williamson will spend July 
and August in the Berkshires, Bethle- 
hem, N. H. 


George R. Flach, vice president of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., is on a vacation 
in New England. 


Samuel Thornton, vice president of the 
Empire Biscuit Co., Brooklyn, died at 
his home, June 23, aged 62 years. 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals 
last week numbered 921, in the previous 
week 934, and in the same week a year 
ago 786. 


Mrs. Frank E. Hadley and Wilfred, 
wife and son of the president of the 
Raymond-Hadley Co., sailed on the Tus- 
cania, July 5. 

Fred Burrall, field representative of 
the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
spent several days in New York last 
week, calling on the trade. 


Magne Killen, of Albert Killen & Son- 
ner, flour importers, Oslo, Norway, was 
a recent visitor at the offices of the 
Harry E. White Co., while making a 
tour of this country. 


H. L. Perrigo, of the Victor Flour 
Mills, Pittsford, N. Y., spent a day last 
week visiting the local trade, with head- 
quarters at the office of Fred Quacken- 
bush, who handles the account here. 


Trading in wheat in the grain futures 
market of the New York Produce Ex- 
change for the week ended June 25 
showed an improvement over the pre- 
vious week, the gain approximating 80 
per cent. , 

M. Witsenburg, New York representa- 
tive of N. V: Witsenburg, Jr., sailed for 
Holland with Mrs. Witsenburg, July 2, to 
be gone until September. The New York 
office will be in charge of M. Glerun 
during his absence. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing June 25 amounted to 645,480 bus 
and 73,020 bbls, respectively. Flour 
clearances were to an unusually diverse 
number of ports, 20 in all, and the size 
of the shipments ranged from 70 bbls 
to Casa Blanca to 14,292 bbls to the 
United Kingdom. 

A number of out-of-town millers were 
introduced on the exchange floor last 
week, among them being: S. H. Hey- 
wood, president of the Heywood Milling 
Co., Jackson, Mich; H. M. Meech, presi- 
dent of the Red Wing (Minn.) Milling 
Co; B. P. MacDonald, Fort Worth; A. 
A. Freseman, Jr., treasurer of the Judith 
Milling Co., Hobson, Mont; Fred E. 
Goodrich, vice president and general 
manager of Valier & Spies Milling Cor- 
poration, St. Louis, and E. E, Becker, 
Washington, Mo. 


BUFFALO 


Mills had difficulty in obtaining ship- 
ping directions last week. Reduced out- 
put is the result. Ordinarily, prior to 
the week end shutdown before a holiday, 
capacity is strained to make up for the 
next week’s loss. 

Even with a pronounced tightness in 
heavy feeds, which prompts shipping in 
mixed cars, mills can obtain no orders 
beyond minimum requirements. 

Export demand dwindled last week. 





Mills do not expect immediate improve- 
ment. 

Sales of semolinas continue light and 
offerings not heavy. 

First clears sold less freely last week, 
regardless of the light output. 

Rye flour has only a limited outlet at 
present. 

Buffalo quotations, July 2: sprin 
fancy patents $8.50@8.60 bbl, standar 
patent $7.75@7.85, first clear $6.75@6.85 ; 
hard winter standards, $8.10@8.40 (old), 
$7.65@7.85 (new); semolina, No. 2, 47%c, 
bulk, New York, lake-and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, July 2, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9.50@9.60 
bbl; pastry, $9.10@9.30; rye, white $7@ 
7.30, dark $5.30@5.40, medium $6@6.30. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 26-July 2... 238,000 177,906 75 
Previous week .. 238,000 188,802 79 
TOOT BHO ceccace 238,000 209,572 88 
Two years ago... 238,000 180,399 76 
Three years ago. 166,500 103,896 56 


NOTES 


Dudley M. Irwin, of the Cargill Grain 
Co., Inc., has returned from a fishing 
trip to the Adirondacks. 


Clement H. Cochran, of the Buffalo 
office of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, has returned from an eastern 
trip. 

Frederic E. Pond, secretary of the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange, attended the 
meeting of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association, June 30-July 1. 

W. A. Glatte, Buffalo sales manager 
for the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, re- 
ported an exceptionally good business 
at that office for package goods during 
June. 

Orrin C. Krueger, son of F. G. 
Krueger, of the Buffalo office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., left to join 
the United States Military Academy on 
June 29, 


Edward H. Stichel, secretary-treasurer 
of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., died on 
June 30. In 1907, he was made auditor 
of the Kellogg firm, later taking the posi- 
tion which at his death he had held for 
19 years. 

The Buffalo Flour Club did not meet 
last week for its regular luncheon, the 
entertainment of the Eastern Federation 
of Feed Merchants supplanting it. 
Plans for the annual river party will 
be made at the meeting on July 8. 


R. W. Strickland, salesman for the 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, 
Mich., in central New York, and J. W. 
Strickland, Jr., assistant manager of the 
grain department, visited the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange last week. Both are 
sons of J. W. Strickland, manager of the 
grain department of the company. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was firmer and in better demand 
last week. The talk of black rust in 
the Northwest succeeded in thinning out 
the army of sellers and increasing the 
corporal’s guard of buyers. There was 
no scramble for stuff, but only a dispo- 
sition to keep on the safe side. Some 
mills were up 10@I15c on limits, while 
others were willing to sell around old 
figures for the sake of getting something 
on the books. Southwestern flour has 
practically dropped to a new crop basis. 

The best seller last week was near-by 
soft winter straight. Old wheat stock 
sold at $5.90@6.25 in secondhand 98-lb 
cottons, principally for domestic account, 
while new crop goods for August export 
brought up to $6.25 in secondhand cot- 
tons, basis Baltimore. Most of the near- 
by mills speak highly of the quality of 
the new crop grain, and talk as though 
they will be satisfied if they are able to 
market their new crop flour at around 
$6, bulk, Baltimore. 

Springs were generally advanced 10@ 
15c, but nothing could be done except at 
old rates. New hard winters sought 
recognition at $7.25, cotton, but there 
was no interest shown at that level. 

Closing prices, July 1, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c mere in wood 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.90@8.15, standard patent $7.40@ 
7.65; hard winter short patent (new) 
$7.60@7.85, straight (new) $7.10@7.35; 
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soft winter short patent (new or old) $7 
@7.25, straight (near-by, new or old) $6 
@6.25. 

NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
8,391 bbls flour destined for export. 


Millfeed receipts at Baltimore from 
Jan. 1 to July 1 were 5,289 tons, against 
10,847 last year. 


Receipts of flour at Baltimore in June 
were 104,255 bbls, last year 73,571; ex- 
ports 55,652, last year 12,544. 


A. H. Mears, of White & Co., and 
Mrs. Mears, returned home from their 
European trip via Montreal last week. 


The General Flour Co., Lewis Blau- 
stein, proprietor, has become the Balti- 
more representative of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 


About 10,000 bus new southern wheat 
have been received at Baltimore so far 
this season. The quality of the grain to 
date has been unusually fine, with prices 
ranging $1.28@1.60 bu, but with the bulk 
of the receipts selling at $1.43@1.44. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to July 1 were 584,795 bbls, compared 
with 452,255 last year; exports, 223,772, 
against 82,272. Grain receipts were 13,- 
311,448 bus, compared with 11,150,954 
last year; exports 15,102,551, against 11,- 
832,426. : 

Visitors last week included R. Sar- 
geant, manager of Furness, Withy & 
Co., Ltd., Liverpool; A. R. Selby, man- 
ager of the Liberty Milling Co., Inc., and 
president of the Blue Ridge Millers’ As- 
sociation, Germantown, Md., and Samuel 
H. Rogers, vice president of the Wilkins- 
Rogers Milling Co., Inc., Washington, 
D. C. 

The Baltimore Flour Club, at its final 
meeting of the season on June 29, before 
adjourning until September, received in- 
to membership John A. Peterson, super- 
intendent of the Western Maryland ele- 
vators, and heard and adopted the report 
of its delegates to the St. Louis conven- 
tion of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 


Sales of flour last week continued light 
with little inquiry from large consum- 
ers. A few small-sized lots were han- 
dled early in the week. The bulk of the 
business was for established brands in 
both spring and hard winter flour. 

Flour men are disposed to face the im- 
mediate future in a rather hopeful frame 
of mind, due to the fact that stocks in 
the hands of some of their clients are 
rather low, and with prices of the new 
crop once adjusted, it is expected that a 
buying movement will ensue. 

Clears are in good demand with asking 
prices firm and slightly higher. There 
was a fair volume of soft winter flour 
sold last week. 

Quotations, July 1, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $7.75 
@8.10 bbl, standard patent $7.25@7.65; 
hard winter short patent $7.75@8.10, 
standard patent $7@7.50; soft winter 
$5.75@6, bulk; clears, $6.75@7.25. 


NOTES 


About 35 feed dealers attended a meet- 
ing at Washington, Pa., under the aus- 
pices of the McMillen Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


Charles Schmitt, aged 68, for many 
years engaged in the flour and grocery 
business at Homestead, Pa., died at 
Pittsburgh on June 25. 


F. J. Fesler, aged 75, for many years 
engaged in the general store and feed 
business at Grasselli, N. J., died at 
Nutter Fort, W. Va., on June 22. 


The Retail Grocers’ Association of Al- 
legheny County has taken possession of 
its new building on Sherman Avenue, 
Northside, Pittsburgh. J. V. Loughran 
is secretary. 

C. C. Larus. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is quiet, buyers lack- 
ing confidence in view of the irregularity 
of wheat, but at the close last week 
mills were firm in their views and limits 
in some cases were held 10c bbl higher. 
Local jobbers and bakers are generally 
well supplied for current needs, and 
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show no disposition to anticipate re- 
quirements. Not much resale business is 
being done. Prices of new flour are 
about on a parity with old, but very lit- 
tle is being accomplished in these. Ex- 
port bids are generally below a workable 
basis, and trade is slow. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, July 2: spring first 
patent $8@8.50, standard patent $7.50@ 
7.80, first clear $7@7.30; hard winter 
short patent $7.80@8.25, straight $7.50@ 
7.80; soft winter straight, $6.40@7. 


NOTES 


George Ridley Yarrow, Elkins Park, 
the oldest member of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Exchange and a former di- 
rector of the Bourse, died on June 28. 
Mr. Yarrow was born in Philadelphia in 
1848. Until his retirement, about 15 
years ago, he conducted a grain broker- 
age business. 


Among recent visitors on ’change were 
William S. Weiss, secretary of the La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn; M. H. 
Davis, dealer in cottonseed meal, Little 
Rock, Ark; J. Juul, sales manager for 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City; Arthur J. Riebs, vice presi- 
dent of the Riebs Co., grain, Milwaukee; 
James Duessinger, of the Hales & Hun- 
ter Co., Chicago. 

James C. Jackson. 


BOSTON 


New hard winter wheat flours were 
offered more freely last week, and while 
no great amount of business was report- 
ed, a number of small sales were made. 
Standard patents were offered as low as 
$7 per bbl, in sacks, last week, with 
$7.45 a top quotation for these flours. 

Prior to last week, buyers had been 
uncertain as to just what might develop, 
and it was felt that it was best to go 
slow. ‘There seems to be some disposi- 
tion on the part of millers to press sales, 
and concessions from asking prices are 
noted in some instances. 

Demand for spring wheat flours is 
very slow, even price concessions having 
no effect upon the views of prospective 
buyers. Owing to restricted demand 
from retailers and family consumers job- 
bers and wholesalers are reluctant about 
carrying any more flour on hand than is 
absolutely necessary. Despite moderate 
stocks, the trade in New England is pur- 
suing a conservative policy. 

Quotations, July 2, mill shipment: spe- 
cial spring patents $9.05@9.15 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $7.75@9.05, first clears $7.35 
@7.75; hard winter patents, old $7.50@ 
8.35, new $7@7.90; soft winter patents 


$7.25@8.35, straight $6.90@7.25, clear 
$6.50@7. 
RECEIPTS DURING JUNE 

1927 1926 
i. Se Sees eee 120,750 145,400 
WeORe, BES wc vecevsscesee 20,250 487,175 
COPR, BUS wc cccccssoecsere 2,475 14,700 
Cee ME 6 0:4 4.0'04:408-0 4.0.68 84,900 103,400 
OME 55 s0cadd6e008 R009 1,100 1,850 
SEEeEOOG, COME: oa ccecccsece 81 164 

NOTES 


The Thomaston. (Conn.) Grain & Coal 
Co., Inc., has been formed, with a capi- 
tal of $50,000. 

A. L. Goetzmann, manager of the 
Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, visited 
the Boston Grain Exchange last week. 

William S. Weiss, secretary of the La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn., was in 
Boston last week, visiting James T. 
Knowles. 

The Bradford Farms Grist Mills, Inc., 
Groton, Conn., was recently incorporated 
to deal in grain, flour, etc., with a capital 
of $50,000. ~ 

The estimated stock of unsold flour 
in Boston on July 1 was 28,016 bbls, 
compared with 27,337 on June 1 and 
30,822 a year ago. 

S. J. Thompson, of the Ubiko Milling 
Co., Cincinnati, was a recent visitor at 
the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, in- 
troduced by J. W. Cullen, New England 
representative. 


Newton MacLeod, for over 20 years 
associated with James H. Knowles & 
Son, has been appointed direct New 
England sales representative of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. and the Cain 
Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas. 
He will also represent several soft win- 
ter wheat mills. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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SEATTLE 


The usual between crops dullness 
characterized the domestic flour demand 
last week. Flour moved out fairly sat- 
isfactorily on old contracts, but new 
business was extremely meager and con- 
fined to small lots to buyers whose con- 
tracts were exhausted. 

No interest has been shown by buyers 
in new crop flour and few mills are 
anxious to quote. Based on last week 
end wheat quotations, the mills indicated 
a reduction of about 10c bbl on new crop 
blue-stem patents and 25c bbl on new 
soft wheat straights. 

There was better inquiry from the 


north Atlantic seaboard last week and a- 


moderate business was worked in both 
hard and soft wheat flour. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, July 2, carloads, coast: family 
short patent, $7.90@8.60 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour, $6.30@6.90, 98's; 
standard patent, $7@7.60, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.20@8, 98’s. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms, Dakota, $8.20@8.80; Montana, 
$7.25@7.95. 

Export Trade—A moderate business 
in both hard and soft wheat flours was 
done with the United Kingdom last 
week, Oriental flour demand was wholly 
lacking and prices indicated by importers 
were too far out of line to merit consid- 
eration. Offers of new crop flour at 
20@25e bbl under old crop failed to 
stimulate interest. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 26-July 2 .... 46,800 20,862 45 
Previous week .... 46,800 20,935 45 
Beet BES occaveese 52,800 27,125 61 
Two years ago..... 52,800 21,278 40 
Three years ago... 52,800 19,455 37 
Four years ago.... 52,800 19,580 37 
Five years ago.... 52,800 18,161 34 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 26-July 2 .... 57,000 28,279 50 

Previous week .... 57,000 35,959 63 

Wee GMO 6 cckveces 57,000 30,678 54 

Two years ago..... 57,000 19,483 34 

Three years ago... 57,000 19,277 34 

Four years ago.... 57,000 17,434 31 

Five years ago..... 57,000 24,384 43 
NOTES 


W. J. Macdonald & Co., grain dealers, 
Seattle, will move to Spokane on July 15. 

Wheat receipts for the crop year: at 
Seattle, 10,252 cars; Tacoma, 6,730; Port- 
land, 27,322. 

Seattle mills made 1,196,106 bbls flour 
during the crop year ended June 30; 
Tacoma mills, 1,678,576 bbls. 

Shipments of Washington flour via the 
Panama Canal to north Atlantic domes- 
tic ports increased 60 per cent during 
the crop year ended June 30 over the 
previous season. 

M. L. Sudberry, service representative 


of the Novadel Process Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y., spent some days in 


Seattle last week with Manly Harshman, 
the corporation’s representative for the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma to the Orient July 1, 1926, to July 
1, 1927, were 1,226,424 bbls, against 886,- 
725 for the season 1925-26 and 916,742 
for 1924-25. Last season’s oriental ship- 
ments were the heaviest since 1923-24, 
when they amounted to 2,822,550 bbls. 





Canada’s exports have increased in 
value from $168,927,301 in 1900 to $1,274,- 
362,118 in 1926, a gain of 670 per cent. 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: ‘‘Palmking” 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour business is quiet. Northern and 
California flours have declined about 20c 
bbl, while eastern hard wheat is firmer. 
New crop prices are not generally quot- 
ed, as yet, although indications point to 
higher levels. New Montana patents are 
quoted at $8.25@8.40 bbl, an advance 
over old of about 40c, while new Kansas 
at $7.80@8 is a little under old crop 
prices. Northern blue-stems will prob- 
ably figure about 25c bbl higher on new, 
according to reports received from sev- 
eral mills. 

Quotations, July 1, 98's, carload lots, 
delivered San Francisco, draft terms: 
family patents, $8.70@8.90 bbl; Montana 


standard patents, $8@8.25; Montana 
clears, $6.50@6.75; Kansas standard 


patents, $8@8.40; Dakota patents, $8.75 
@9.25; Oregon-Washington blue-stem 
patents, $7.25@7.40; straight grades, $7 
@7.10; northern hard wheat blends, $7.50 
@7.60; northern pastry, $7@7.25; Cali- 
fornia pastry, $6.60@6.80. 

- * 


The plant of the Pacific Bag Co., 871 
Folsom Street, San Francisco, was de- 
stroyed by fire at an estimated loss of 
$500,000 on June 30. 

E. M. Larsrncer. 


OGDEN 

Increased activity was reported by 
millers last week. Shipping directions 
also were improved. ‘The larger mills 
are busy handling many small rush or- 
ders in addition to the larger bookings. 
Advancing prices on grain and large de- 
clines in dealers’ reserve stocks were 
generally considered as responsible for 
this change. The market conditions have 
also been affected by a general search 
for old wheat flour, with reserves of last 
year’s c~ p showing a heavy decrease. 
Prices r ge from unchanged to 20c bbl 
higher. Shipments were heaviest to the 
Southeasi. 

Increased prices were quoted to Pa- 
cific Coast dealers, quotations, July 2, 
being on the basis of $8.80@9.45 bbl for 
top patents and $8.50@9.05 for second 
patents, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points. Of- 
ferings to the Southeast were $8.40@ 
8.90 bbl for high patents and $8.10@ 
8.40 for straights, car lots, f.o.b., Mem- 
phis and lower Mississippi River points. 
Prices to dealers in Utah and Idaho were 
$7.60@8.05 bbl for family and second 
patents, $6.80@7.55 for straights, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 


Returning from an_ inspection trip 
through southern and eastern Idaho, H. 
P. Iverson, president of the Ogden Grain 
Exchange, reports that wheat conditions 
were never more favorable and that 
Idaho will harvest one of the heaviest 
crops in its history. 

The incorporation certificate of the 
Gold Medal Flour Co., Minneapolis, of 
which officers and directors of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. are incorporators, has 
been filed with the county clerk at Og- 
den, Utah. Marion M. Sherwood is 
named as local representative. 


Pouring of concrete for the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co.’s additions in Ogden 
has been started by C. F. Dinsmore & 
Son, contractors, who expect to complete 
the new grain bins and flour warehouse 
by Sept. 15. The additions provide for 
an increase of 600,000 bus grain storage 
and 30,000 bbls flour. 

Operation of the Royal Milling Co.’s 
plant in Ogden is expected to start 
about July 10 when J. W. Sherwood, 
vice president and manager, and George 
F. Sutherland, general superintendent of 
the Great Falls, Mont., plant, are to ar- 
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rive here. The executive personnel of 
the Ogden mill will be Marion M. Sher- 
wood, manager; Warren B. Felt, as- 
sistant manager and grain buyer; Charles 
Bailey, head miller. 


PORTLAND 


Pending the opening of the new crop 
market, flour business is. very quiet. 
Buyers are taking only what they require 
for immediate use. The market is steady 
and unchanged, prices, July 2, being 
$8.25 bbl for family patents, $8.55 for 
second hard wheat and $7.95 for second 
blue-stem, in straight cars. Prices in- 
dicated by export buyers as a rule are 
under the market. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

June 26-July 2 .......cc0es 19,247 31 
Previous week ........... 18,633 30 
Wee GD. £45 20.0060 osceweas 20,364 32 
Two years ago ........... 9,256 14 
Three years ago .......... 19,780 31 
Four years ago ........... 28,772 46 
Five years ago ........... 25,332 44 


NOTES 

Flour exports from Portland last week 
were 714 bbls to London. Wheat ex- 
ports were 37,333 bus to Glasgow and 
20,000 to Antwerp. 


Flour shipments to the Orient in June 
were 10,000 bbls to Taku Bar, 7,375 to 
Manila, 2,000 to Hongkong, 1,250 to 
Iloilo, and 935 to Cebu. 

Total flour exports for the cereal year 
just closed were 630,200 bbls, valued at 
$3,739,266, compared with 596,318 bbls, 
worth $3,958,604, exported in the previ- 
ous year. 

June flour shipments from Portland 
were 32,825 bbls exported, 19,580 to the 
Atlantic seaboard, 750 to Gulf ports, 
57,240 to Pacific Coast ports, and 1,455 
to Hawaii. 


Car lot receipts of flour at Portland 
during the crop year totaled 2,978 cars 
against 2,857 last year and 1,972 two 
years ago. Wheat receipts were 27,322 
cars, compared with 21,546 last year and 
14,959 in 1924-25. 

Wheat shipments from Portland in 
June were 166,210 bus to foreign ports, 
86,611 to Pacific Coast ports, and 35 to 
Hawaii. For the cereal year wheat ex- 
ports were 26,811,217 bus, compared with 
17,269,538 shipped last year. 





H. P. IVERSON RE-ELECTED 
HEAD OF OGDEN EXCHANGE 


Ocven, Uran.—H. P. Iverson, Ogden 
manager of the Sperry Flour Co., was 
re-elected president of the Ogden Grain 
Exchange at the annual meeting last 
week. W. H. Berrett, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was chosen vice president. The 
directors re-appointed B. L. Slack sec- 
retary-treasurer. Directors, other than 
the officers, are E. R. Alton, Marion R. 
Sherwood and C. J. Baker, Ogden; S. N. 
Nelson, L. S. Beckett and J. J. Neville, 
all of Salt Lake City. 

A proposal was made by Mr. Iverson 
in his annual report that the Ogden 
trading floor be reopened as a cash mar- 
ket. A review of the Ogden Grain Ex- 
change freight rate cases affecting wheat 
and flour shipments to the southwest ter- 
ritory, to California interior points and 
Arizona was also presented. 


MONTANA GRAIN DEALERS 
FORM ORGANIZATION 


Great Faris, Mont.—The Montana 
Grain Dealers’ Association formally or- 
ganized Saturday, June 25, with the elec- 
tion of five directors. Organization com- 
pleted a conference at which many sec- 
tions of the state were represented. The 
convention chose directors who, after ad- 
journment, met and organized the gov- 
erning board as follows: 

T. J. Larson, Outlook, Mont., presi- 
dent; H. H. Ames, Scobey, Mont., vice 
president; Carl Hoyland, White Tail, 
Mont., secretary. The next convention 
will be held in June, 1928, in a city to 
be selected. 








Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour at Bos- 
ton via the Panama Canal during June 
amounted to 13,300 sacks, equal to 6,650 
bbls, compared with 4,900 sacks, equal to 
2,450 bbls, during the previous month. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The market was more steady 
last week, but there was not much ac- 
tivity. Handlers report just sufficient in- 
terest to absorb the moderate offerings 
of bran and shorts. There is also some 
interest in feed for deferred delivery, 
and a few sales have been put through 
for July to September shipment. The 
heavier grades of feed, especially red 
dog, continue scarce and in fairly good 
demand, although red dog is nearly un- 
obtainable at what is considered a rea- 
sonable price. Spring bran was quoted, 
July 2, at $27 ton, hard winter bran 


$27.50, standard middlings $31, flour 
middlings $40, red dog $44@45. 
Milwaukee.—Bran was easier again 


last week and red dog was also, but mid- 
dlings held strong and standard mid- 
dlings registered an increase of 50c ton, 
with flour middlings unchanged. Win- 
ter bran was off 50c@$1 ton, and bran 
was $1 ton lower. Red dog was also off. 
Bran for July and September shipment 
is selling at a discount of 50c@$1 under 
spot. Middlings are in good demand 
for the same shipment at about 50c un- 
der spot prices. Quotations, July 2: 
spring bran $26@26.50 ton, winter bran 
$27@27.50, standard fine’ middlings 
$29.50@30, flour middlings $36@37, and 
red dog $42@43, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis ——Comparatively few sales of 
millfeed were reported last week, and 
no particular class of buyers displayed 
much interest. Bran was in particularly 
dull demand, and prices remained about 
unchanged. Shorts, however, were in 
better request, although they were hard 
to obtain, with the result that quotations 
were higher. Stocks are low and sellers 
anticipate an improved demand within 
the next month. Quotations, July 2: soft 
wheat bran $27.25@27.50 ton, hard wheat 
bran $27@27.25, and gray shorts $35@ 
35.50. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis —The market on heavy 
feeds is abnormally strong. Flour mid- 
dlings and red dog for some time have 
been virtually unobtainable and _ mills 
have been in the market this last week 
attempting to buy some with which to 
fill delinquent contracts. Feed manu- 
facturers have been clamoring for sup- 
plies. The trade anticipates that the de- 
mand will continue heavy throughout the 
summer, on account of the big pig crop. 

Standard middlings are holding firm. 
They also are scarce and traders look 
for the spread between them and bran to 
widen. 

The decline in bran seems to have 
reached its limit, at least temporarily. 
There was some heavy buying of this 
grade during the week, particularly by 
eastern interests. 

The outstanding feature of the market 
at present is the fact that there are no 
accumulations anywhere. In normal 
years, warehouse operators have on hand 
at this time several thousand tons of 
feed, chiefly middlings and red dog, but 
stocks are exhausted. Other firms that 
have this year arranged for warehouse 
space have thus far been unable to 
utilize it. 

It is rumored here that there has been 
considerable short selling in the South- 
west. This is construed as bullish. 

City mills quote bran at $24.50@25 
ton, standard middlings $28@29, flour 
middlings $36@36.50, red dog $42, wheat 
mixed feed $28@34, and rye middlings 
$26, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

July 6 Year ago 
MOD. tcantancns 4 $24.50@25.00 $.....@21.00 
Stand. middlings.. 29.00@30.00 21.50@22.00 
Flour middlings.. 36.00@38.00 25.50 @27.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 41.00@43.00  .....@31.00 

Duluth—The current feed output of 
mills is generally going to fill previous 
orders, and they are taking only-a few 
new orders from old customers. These 
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are enough to keep them well sold ahead 
with the present light output. Market 
conditions show little change and the 
price level continues much as formerly. 
There is some bidding in a small way 
for late summer shipment, but no sign 
of general buying activity. 

Great Falls——Demand for feed during 
the last few days of June was light and 
millfeed forced on the market during 
that period met with very poor support. 
Since the first of July considerable in- 
terest in future bookings has been noted. 
Pacific Coast buyers are buying feed up 
to next December. Quotations, July 2: 
standard bran $30 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $32.50. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—The strong trend in the 
shorts market continues in evidence, with 
scarcely enough offerings to care for the 
urgent spot demand. There is, on the 
other hand, not much interest in bran 
and the market continues weak. Quota- 
tions, July 2: bran, $24.50@25 ton; 
brown shorts, $31@32; gray shorts, $32 
@33. 

Atchison-Leavenworth.—The feed mar- 
ket continues to display strength in 
shorts, which advanced to $33 ton, while 
bran declined as low as $24.50@25, and 
mill-run is selling freely at $28. The 
demand is very good for mill-run and 
shorts, while for bran it is slow. 


Salina.—Millfeed is moving in a some- 
what narrower range, the supplies of 
mills being more limited. An excellent 
demand for gray shorts continues, while 
that for bran is more moderate than at 
any time during the past month. There 
is no decline in millfeed values, however, 
as other feeds remain high. Quotations, 
June 30, basis Kansas City, in 100-lb 
lots: bran, $1.30@1.40; mill-run, $1.40@ 
1.45; gray shorts, $1.50@1.55. 

Oklahoma City.—Straight bran was 
quoted, June 30, at $1.40 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $1.50; shorts, $1.65@1.70. 

Hutchinson.—An insistent demand for 
shorts and little call for bran marked 
last week in the millfeed market. The 
price of bran weakened very little, how- 
ever. Quotations, July 2, Kansas City 
basis: bran $25, mill-run $27@29, gray 
shorts $29@33. 

Wichita.—The bran market eased up 
somewhat last week while shorts 
strengthened. Mills had no shorts to of- 
fer although many bids were received. 
Prices, July 2: bran, $1.30 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $1.45; shorts, $1.70. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—At last the break in millfeed 
which has been expected for so long has 
taken place and weakness has developed. 
Middlings have held up much better than 
bran on account of the high price of 
corn. Soft winter wheat bran was quot- 
ed on July 1 at $30.25@30.50 ton, mixed 
feed at $33.75@34, and middlings at 
$37.25@37.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Indianapolis —A rather light demand 
for millfeed last week resulted in some- 
what lower prices, this being particular- 
ly noticeable in shorts and bran. How- 
ever, demand for flour middlings was 


good and prices were firm in view of 
light offerings. Spring bran was quoted, 
July 2, at $27.75@28.25 ton, hard winter 
bran $27.50@28, flour middlings $37.50 
@38.50, and red dog $43.50. 

Evansville.—Millfeed prices, July 1: 
bran $32.50 ton, mixed feed $34, and 
shorts $35. 

THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—Demand for millfeed in the 
Atlanta district continues to be adverse- 
ly affected by the high prices prevailing, 
for while the price tendency is down- 
ward there have been no appreciable 
changes the past week. A few orders 
for current needs are still coming in, but 
they are all small, with no advance busi- 
ness at all reported. The outlook for 
July business promises a much better 
demand, however, after the early part of 
the month, and particularly if prices 
take a further downward movement. 
Quotations, June 20, f.o.b., Atlanta: 
bran, basis 100-lb bags, $34.50@35 ton; 
winter middlings, $40@42; standard 
middlings, $40@42; red dog, $49@50. 

Nashville——Millfeed continues fairly 
strong. With some curtailment in run- 
ning time, most mills are able to dis- 
pose of their output at practically un- 
changed prices. Quotations, July 2: soft 
~winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $29@31 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $31@34. 


Norfolk—Millfeed was somewhat low- 
er last week, and buying was not espe- 
cially active. Quotations, July 1: red 
dog, $45@46 ton; winter middlings, $38 
@39; standard middlings, $36@37; stand- 
ard bran, $34@35. 


THE EAST 

Baltimore.—Feeds were generally firm- 
er, but there was no activity in any di- 
rection. Quotations, July 1, basis prompt 
lake-and-rail shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $32@32.50; soft 
winter bran, $33@33.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $35@35.50; flour middlings, $42 
@44; red dog, $49@49.50. 

Boston—A better demand for wheat 
feeds is reported, with prices slightly 
higher. No offerings for shipment be- 
yond July are being made. Moderate 
local stocks. Quotations, July 2, domes- 
tic feeds, near-by or prompt shipment, 
in 100-lb sacks: spring bran, $33.50@35 
ton; hard winter bran, $33.50@34; soft 
winter bran, $34.50@35; standard mid- 
dlings, $36.50@37; flour middlings, $40.50 
@4l1; red dog, $50@51; stock feed, $41; 
reground oat hulls, $19. 


Buffalo—tThe loss in bran of 50c ton 
last week was immediately tacked on 
standard middlings which were out of 
line but continued in active demand. 
The continued strength and light offer- 
ings of corn forced buyers to purchase 
wheat feeds. Red dog remains un- 
changed in price and with offerings light. 
Flour middlings are 50c higher and 
heavy mixed feeds are 50c@$1_ lower. 
Quotations, July 2: spring bran, $28.50@ 
29 ton, standard middlings $33, red dog 
$45.50, flour middlings $41, heavy mixed 
feeds $38.50, second clear $4.90@4.95 bbl. 


Philadelphia.—Bran is quiet and easier. 
Standard middlings rule firm and high- 
er. Flour middlings and red dog are 
also firmer. Quotations, July 2, prompt 
shipment: spring bran, $33.50@34.50 ton ; 
hard winter bran, $33.50@34; soft win- 
ter bran, $34@34.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $36@37; flour middlings, $46@ 
47; red dog, $51@52. 


Pittsburgh—Fair trade was noted in 
millfeed last week, the bulk of business 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Wednesday, July 6, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
|) a eae es Bicavs @ 27.50 $24.50 @25.00 ovcee Besvce Ge vce QD. .0e- OBS.00QS3.60 
BEATE WitOF WOM .nc cae csves Camee stone Wwe 24.50@25.00 26.50@27.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter DAN .....ce0 seosce Se vee Decces oeeee@..... 27.00@27.50 33.00@33.50 
Standard middlings* ... .....@31.50 28.00 @29.00 31.00@32.00 .....@..... 35.00@35.50 
Flour middlingst ....... «..-- @40.00 36.00 @36.50 32.00@33.00 36.00@36.50 42.00@44.00 
MO GO ave seevassccoes 44.00@45.00 .....@42.00 ovece M@occce cases @Pecses GBOCGED.SO 

Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Boris WAM cccsececcess $28.50@29.00 $33.50 @34.50 $33.50@35.00 $31.50@32.50 $..... 46% 
Hard winter bran ...... .....@..... 33.50 @34.00 33.50@34.00 31.50@32.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter DFA ....0.65 ssces @..... 34.00 @34.50 34.50@35.00 32.00@33.00 29.00@31.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@32.50 36.00 @37.00 36.50@37.00 34.00@35.00 31.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @40.50 46.00 @47.00 40.50@41.00 38.50@40.00 .....@..... 
Br eee ee @45.50 51.00 @52.00 50.00@51.00 44.00@45.00 .....@..... 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
yo PEPE, Serre @ 32. $.....@34.00 $.....@41.00 
{Winnipeg ........ 27.00 @ 28.00 29.00 @30.00 er, Perey 

*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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being in small lots for prompt shipment. 
Offerings were light. Quotations, July 
1: standard middlings $33@34 ton, flour 
middlings $43@44, spring wheat bran $30 
@31, red dog $48@49. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Ogden.—Millfeed demand improved 
last week. Dealers on the Pacific Coast 
report conditions improved as to mar- 
keting, and the same situation prevails 
in Utah, Idaho and Nevada. Quotations 
to California dealers, July 2: red bran, 
$36.50@37.50 ton; blended bran and 
mill-run, $39; white bran and mill-run, 
$39.50@40; middlings, $45@48, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. To Utah and Idaho 
dealers: red bran, $31.50@32.50; blend- 
ed bran and mill-run, $33; white bran 
and mill-run, $33.50@34.50; middlings, 
$44@45, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


Portland.—The millfeed market has 
undergone no change. Stocks are not 
large, but appear fully ample to meet 
the light demand. Mill-run was listed, 
July 2, in straight cars at $38 ton, mid- 
dlings $53. 


San Francisco.—Millfeed is more ac- 
tive due io heavy offerings of Montana 
for quick shipment at a decline of about 
$5 ton. The sudden drop of the market, 
however, has made buyers skeptical and 
sales have been confined to requirements. 
A still softer market is anticipated. Of- 
ferings of white and standard feeds from 
north coast and local mills are still nom- 
inal. Quotations, July 1, carload lots, 
delivered San Francisco, draft terms, 
prompt shipment: Montana bran and 
mill-run, $383@34 ton; Kansas bran, $34 
@34.50; northern standard bran and mill- 
run, $38@39; white bran and mill-run, 
$41@42; Canadian bran, $32.50@33; 
middlings, $47@48; shorts, $42@43; low 
grade flour, $51@52. 


Seattle——Millfeed was very weak most 
of last week, with little demand, freer 
offerings and reduced quotations, al- 
though the market was slightly stronger 
toward the close of the week, when 
Washington standard mill-run sold at 
$31 ton, white feed at $32@32.50 and 
Montana mixed at $30. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Although there is now any 
amount of pasture in Ontario, demand 
for millfeed keeps up surprisingly well, 
and mills have no difficulty in disposing 
of all they have to offer. Most of this 
is going into mixed cars with flour. As 
a matter of fact, the feed sells the flour 
in many cases. ‘There is no change in 
prices. Quotations, June 30: bran $32 
ton, shorts $34 and middlings $41, bags 
included, in mixed cars with flour, spot 
cash terms, delivered Ontario points. 


Montreal.—Millfeed continues strong, 
and although for weeks buyers have been 
hoping for lower prices, that Hope is 
now vanishing. Buyers are faced with 
the possibility of seeing no reduction in 
prices for bran, shorts and middlings 
during the summer. Although demand 
from New England buyers has receded, 
still on account of the slackness in ex- 
port business, mill stocks are low. Quo- 
tations, June 30: bran $32.25 ton, shorts 
$34.25, middlings $41.25,—all jutes, f.o.b., 
cars, Montreal rate points. At Fort 
William: bran $25 ton, shorts $27, mid- 
dlings $33, all jutes, ex-track, net cash; 
$1 ton less when containing mill-run 
screenings. * 


Winnipeg—The demand for millfeed, 
usually very dull here during the summer 
months, is more so than ever this season 
and not much change for the better can 
be expected with the hay harvest just 
beginning and unusually abundant crops 
of both wild and cultivated hay. Stocks 
are not accumulating to any extent as 
mills are mostly shut down or running 
part time. Prices, delivered, in car lots, 
July 2: bran $27@28 ton, shorts $29@30. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending July 2, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
192 


1927 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ... 907 830 12,085 9,913 
Kansas City... 860 1,320 2,520 3,060 
New York .... 2 96:8 sas ag’ 
Baltimore ..... 157 1,641 
eee 40 Tr 
Philadelphia .. 160 280 i Ty 
Milwaukee .... 2 1 2 2 
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Cbleage—Theve | is not much activity 
reported in mixed feeds. Buyers are 
afraid of the market, and are holding 
off, only buying what they absolutely 
need. ‘There is some interest in future 
bookings, and some sales were made last 
week. Most manufacturers, however, are 
not inclined to enter into contracts for 
delivery beyond September or October, 
although there are of course some who 
will go beyond that period. Dairy feeds, 
24 per cent, were quoted, July 2, at $41@ 
44.50 ton, scratch feeds $49, mash feeds 
$59@61. 

St. Louis.—Little change in the mixed 
feed situation was reported by manufac- 
turers last week. Farmers have been too 
busy in the fields to go into market for 
feeds, and distributors have been operat- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. Some in- 
terest, however, is displayed in future 
bookings, but the actual volume of this 
business is small. High grade dairy 
feeds were quoted, July 2, at $46@46.50 
ton, high grade horse feed $43, and 
scratch feed $51@51.50. 

Memphis.—The movement from mills 
continues seasonal, although the volume 
is a bit disappointing. Continued scat- 
tered showers in many sections help to 
keep pastures good and thus lessen feed- 
ing requirements. Economic reasons also 
hold buying in check. Steady growth in 
the dairying industry is encouraging to 
makers of dairy feeds, and the move- 
ment is ahead of a year ago. Poultry 
feeds are moving about normally. 

Atlanta.—Buyers are still keeping very 
close to their needs and the result is that 
the last week in June was an exception- 
ally poor one in the mixed feed market. 
High prices still prevail. Brokers expect 
prices will decline sharply the early part 
of July, and that this will bring about 
an improved demand, as stocks are low. 
Quotations, June 30, f.o.b., Atlanta; best 
grade horse feed $47@48 ton, lower 
grades $35@38; best grade chicken feed 
$50@52, lower grades M3@44, 

Indianapolis—Demand for mixed feeds 
last week was somewhat spotted. Much 
of this was due to the fact that good 
weather during the week permitted farm- 
ers to get in some much needed field 
work and prevented them buying. A 
better demand is expected as soon as 
wheat is cut. Quotations, July 2: high 
grade dairy feeds $45.50@46.50 ton, high 
grade horse feed $42.50@43.50, scratch 
feed $51@52. 


Buffalo—While demand was far from 
active, higher prices on most of the in- 
gredients put mixed feeds up $1 ton last 
week. Quotations, July 2: standard 
dairy rations, 24 per cent protein, $25@ 
25.50 ton; poultry scratch feed, $38.50@ 
39; poultry mash, $50.75. 

Nashville—Manufacturers of mixed 
feeds report fairly active business for 
this season of the year. Purchases are 






generally for quick shipment. A de- 
cline of $1 ton on horse feed was the 
only important price change last week. 
Quotations, July 2: horse feed, 100-lb 
bags, $31@43 ton; dairy feed, $31@44; 
poultry scratch feed, $49@55; poultry 
mash feed, $66@78. 

Toronto.—Quotations, June 30: oat 
chop $52 ton, oats and barley $49, 
crushed oats $49, corn meal $50, feed 
wheat $57, oats feed $28, chick feed $67, 
mixed car lots, net cash terms, delivered 
country points. 

Montreal.—There has been no change 
in the mixed feed market. Prices are 
firm and demand steady. Quotations, 
June 30, carloads, ex-track, Montreal 
rate points, net cash: high grade mixed 
feeds $45 ton, second grade $39, third 
grade $33; growing mash, $70; egg mash, 
$65; fine chick feeds, $70; first choice 
scratch grains $56, second class $54. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Memphis.—Little trade is being done 
in cottonseed meal, but a slightly easier 
tone prevails. Supplies are so limited 
that orders must be filled from other sec- 
tions and sizable ones quickly affect 
prices. Holders appear confident and 
consumers and mixers are not anticipat- 
ing requirements. On June 2 dealers 
quoted 41 per cent at $37.50 ton, 43 per 
cent $39. 


New Orleans.—Cottonseed inquiry fell 
off last week, and domestic business was 
very dull. Cottonseed products exports 
out of New Orleans were negligible. 
Quotations, June 30: choice cake, 8 per 
cent ammonia, bulk, $35 ton; choice meal, 
8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $39@39.50. 


Atlanta.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
and kindred products is being adversely 
affected by the uncertainty of the busi- 
ness outlook in this district, the trade 
placing only a few orders for current re- 
quirements. Prices are still high, but 
brokers expect recessions the first half 
of July. Quotations, June 30, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: 7 per cent ammonia, $32@33 
ton; 8 per cent, $36@37; cottonseed 
hulls, bulk, $6.50@7, sacked, $9.50@10. 

Chicago.—A very slow demand is re- 
ported for cottonseed meal, and sales are 
widely scattered. Prices, on July 2, were 
$43 ton for 43 per cent meal, with han- 
dlers quoting $1 less for August-Septem- 
ber delivery. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal is hold- 
ing strong and unchanged. Business was 
quiet last week. Stocks continue to be 
scarce. Nominal quotation, July 2, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $40@42 ton. 

San Francisco—While demand for 
concentrates is poor, the market remains 
firm. Cottonseed meal and cake were 
quoted, July 1, at $42 ton, delivered San 
Francisco. 

Toronto.—The market for cottonseed 
meal is unchanged. Demand is only fair. 
Quotation, June 30, $45 ton for 43 per 
cent protein, in car lots, Toronto freights. 


Pittsburgh—Sales of cottonseed meal 
were fair last week, although the bulk of 
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business was in small lots. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, July 1: 48 per 
cent protein, $44.70 ton; 41 per cent, 
$42.70. 

Boston—There is little demand for 
cottonseed meal, with no material change 
in the general situation. On July 2 ship- 
pers offered meal at $41@47.75 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, Boston points, 45-day ship- 
ment. Moderate local stocks. 

Buffalo. — Cottonseed meal is un- 
changed, with buyers actively interested 
in 41 per cent. Quotations, July 2: 43 
per cent meal, $45 ton; 41 per cent, 
$43.75; 36 per cent, $41. 


~ OATMEAL | 
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Winnipeg —Oatncal mills are only 
running part time, catering to the aver- 
age domestic trade. There is no export 
business possible at the present price of 
oats and at the same time milling oats 
are so scarce as to be only obtained by 
paying heavy premiums on any odd cars 
that appear on offer. Prices, July 2: 
rolled oats, per 80-lb sack, $3.85; oat- 
meal, per 98-lb sack, 25c higher. 

Toronto.—Demand is light and prices 
for rolled oats and oatmeal are un- 
changed. The advance established a fort- 
night ago holds. Quotations, June 30: 

rolled oats $8.50 bbl in 90-lb jute, mixed 

cars, and $8 in straight cars, on track, 
net cash; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Quietness prevails in the 
market for rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Prices are slightly lower. Quotations, 
June 30: rolled oats, $4.05 per 90-lb jute 
bag; oatmeal, 10 per cent -higher; both 
subject to the usual 10 per cent cash dis- 
count. 

Chicago.—Mills report a continued ac- 
tive domestic demand for oat products. 
Buyers are in the market right along, 
and mills are maintaining fair opera- 
tions. Export inquiry remains very 
quiet. Rolled oats were quoted, July 2, 
at $2.85 per 90-lb sacks, and oatmeal 
$3.15 per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—The oatmeal market is firmly 
held. On July 2 rolled oats were quoted 
at $3.60 and cut and ground at $3.96, 
all in 90-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia—Oatmeal is quiet but 
firm under light offerings. Quotation, 
July 2, $3.70 per 100-lb sack for ground. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on July 6 at $2.95 per 90 lbs. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—A brisk demand continues 
for dried buttermilk and dried skim milk. 
Handlers report that, although supplies 
are heavier than ever before, there is 
more buying than in previous years, and 
more large contracts being made. Dried 
buttermilk was quoted, July 2, at 84@ 
9c, in 100-lb bags, Chicago, and dried 
skim milk at 814@91,c, in 100-lb paper- 
lined barrels. 
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Prices ‘din in the principal millfeed 
markets on Tuesday, July 5, and onthe 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 












Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
MED 4044s do.0 bes One e% $20.00 $23.50@24.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 21.00 24.00@24.50 
i eee 21.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 18.00 25.00@26.00 
ee crs ag Gnade & 30.00 39.50@40.50 
gO ene 24.00 29.00@30.00 
Old process oil meal... 46.00 44.00@45.00 
SE Keak 66 oe 68S eee es 29.00 32.00@33.00 
DN” cs 60s wes en 30.00 35.00@36.00 
a aa 40.00 49.50@51.00 

Duluth— 

Bran 2... ccccccsscsee 21.00 24.50@25.50 
Middlings ............ 23.00 27.00@28.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 36.00@36.50 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 30.00@30.50 
Se ME oS ecevee ae ee as 31.00 40.50@41.50 
St. Louis— 
Seer ee 23.00 26.50@27.50 
BPOown shorts ..ccccce 28.50 30.50@31.50 
eee eee 30.50 33.50@34.50 
 ¢.) (aS 7.00 10.00@10.50 
Hominy feed ......... 25.00 27.00@28.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ............ 25.00 30.00@31.00 
BE ce cess ister enacss 24.00 28.50@29.00 
Standard middlings . 24.00 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.50 40.00@41.00 
Red dog ............. 33.50 45.00@46.00 
Heavy mixed feed..... 32.00 39.00@40.00 
i eae 46.50 45.00@46.00 
Kansas City— 
4 ys See eee 20.50 24.00@25.00 
RED. -a5-26.6.0-4% 640:4.6:09-06 20.50 23.50@24.50 
Brown shorts ........ 26.00 30.00@31.00 
Gray shorts .......... 28.00 32.00@33.00 
SO ere 33.50 41.00@42.00 
Philadelphia— 
Weameer BAR ...00c2cs 30.50 33.00@33.50 
Pure bran ............ 30.00 32.00@33.00 
| | eee 30.00 31.50@32.00 
Spring middlings ..... 30.00 34.00@35.00 
ae re 37.50 47.00@49.50 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 42.00@45.50 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 23.50 27.00@27.50 
SAA Serer eee 23.50 26.00@26.50 
| EE eR ee 24.00 29.50@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 36.00@37.00 
Red dog .............. 33.00 42.00@43.00 
fk reer ores 21.00 26.75 @27.50 
Cottonseed meal .... 38.50 40.00@42.00 

Brewers’ dried gr ainet. 25.00 25.00 @ 26.00 

Mommy TOOG? .cccsavce 3 40.00 @ 42.00 

co eS eee 3 5 - @34.60 

Rate to Boston from— L ake aaa r rail All-rail 
er $8.30 $9.10 
TT er te 7.00 9.10 
eRe ee ee ee ere 7.50 
MAMOGE CH iccscccties 8.90 9.70 
i PTET eee 5.70 6.50 
MID 6 04 6.6.0-6.8:0.4.0:0 6-680 4.70 
*Boston, tChicago. {100 Ibs. 

SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—The screenings market is 
Naturally, this is to be ex- 
pected with good pasturage the country 


very quiet. 


over. 


Buyers are indifferent to offerings, 


which are light and slightly under last 
Light weight elevator are 
quoted at $7.50@10 ton, medium $10@ 


week’s level. 


12.50 
Minneapolis. 
32@35c bu. 


and heavy 


seeds $14@16, 


f.o.b., 


Mill oats have declined to 


Toronto.—Stocks of screenings in On- 


tario have become very low. 


Demand is 


fair at prices unchanged from those of a 


week ago. 


c.if., bay ports. 


Dealers ask $29 ton, car lots, 








Range of Bran Prices 





















































































































July August September October November a December a January February March April May June July 
$38.00]}3 10 17 24 31]7 14 21 28]4 II 18 2512 9 1623 30/6 13 20 27] 4 1118 25]1 8 15 22 29/5 12°19 26]5 1219 26]2 9 16 23 30 7 14 21 28] 4 1118 25]2 9 16 23 30/38.00 
"ie ‘aes eet ry itt hone Bann aS aka ae 2 rt ft aks AEE EHS or tae rd | 
- l | aT T | | ) TTT decbeofoochon TfL | sah 
37.00] | t +--+ = | | aa S +—\—} —+—— err id + ta 
ol Ce A Lt} ao 
Pry | @ | | l | Leper a | | | | {mah | | 35.00 
35.00 | cde | | edie =e ae oe theced | | ai ; t+ , | a al +— = ped | 35. 
| | | | | Pd te, oe eee } | ! . | 
34.00} | | | | aes SISOS See fio ' 4 fl dansk al }—1-—} | | | | 34.00 
aay ya ? | | 33.0( 
33.00} 4) _}-_} + +4 _} ‘ie +4} ++— | fi 1-] Spring Bran (Mi lis) Sen om 
32.00} | | | | | oe Oe ee [r*] | Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) i { < | I i" 32.00 
| } | l A | Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) —_ceneancancam ae | 31.00 
31.00) | + pete ss tr ere ——{—+ f+ 4. sian Spring Bran (Boston) seccccccecccoooccees | + {+ T ome | ¢ 
[oe — Ts oe, aboot toed choooe | } : T Po | 30.00 
oT) a Aas SP te cell Re, a nas woes See — } | ae fp —4 = | a tems } 7 } 
ry ee ‘| | one 
29.00}, | of | ee ; & - me 2 aoe = = | | . en eee | | . 
~~ | | } | | —i— ~ | oe 2 
28.00] | jj 3 + + oo ee | jem | f\ |} — | 8.00 
27.00 ae —- | ss . ae | | —}+—_—4 ——+-—4 4 + } + 4 + Noe" 4 I~ 27.00 
| | | | * | p 
26.00} | | | | J [ | eae SS ae de = es ee {2A ne 26.00 
| a --/ | 
25.00] | | a Pano a ae | | jj} | | 25.00 
24.00 A.) | taeda | A — Py | 24.00 
q 7 Sa | T | 
23.00] _ ea aS L4 = a | | 4 23.00 
22.00] | | | | ro 22.00 
21.00 | et | H } 21.00 
20.00 Cr. ae ce a ee te Geek Oe eee 20.00 
19.00 Sax | ae as mS | 19.00 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Premiums on hard winters 
were a little easier last week, but red 
winters continued to sell at contract 
prices. Receipts were light, and offerings 
were generally disposed, mills picking up 
the better grades. A car of new wheat 
was received from Oklahoma for a mill, 
grading No. 2 dark hard, and also one 
from Kansas grading No. 1 dark hard. 
So far no new wheat has been offered 
on the floor. Trading basis, July 2: No. 
1 red 1@1'%,c¢ over July, No. 2 red %@ 
le over, No. 3 red 2c under to le over; 
No. 1 hard 4@6c over, No. 2 hard 3@4c 
over, No. 3 hard 2c under to 2c over; 
No. 1 dark northern spring 5@12c over, 
No. 2 dark northern 4@10c¢ over, No. 1 
northern 3@10c over. Sales made last 
week end: No. 2 red $1.45 bu, No. 3 
red $1.44/%,@145; No. 1 hard $1.49%, 
No. 2 hard $1.46',; No. 1 northern $1.45. 


Minneapolis--Cash wheat is a_ little 
higher on the top grades, with an in- 
sistent demand from mills for choice of- 
ferings, high in protein. The softer Min- 
nesota wheat can be picked up relatively 
cheap. Asking prices depend largely on 
point of origin of the wheat. No. 1 15 
per cent wheat is quoted at 19@25c bu 
over the July option, 14 per cent 14@ 
19¢ over, while 12 per cent Minnesota 
wheat can be bought as low as 4@10c 
over. 

Based on the close, July 6, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.30 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.28; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.32, No. 1 northern $1.30; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.83, No. 1 northern $1.31; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.23, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.21. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 1 
was $1.47%,@1.54, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.46°%,@1.52%. No. 1 amber closed on 
July 6 at $1.49@1.53, and No. 1 durum 
$1L48@1.51. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 1 
was $1.41°%4,@1.59%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.40%,@1.47%%. No. 1 dark closed 
July 6 at $1.44%4@1.57%, and No. 1 
northern $1.4242@1.46%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to July 2, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 






Minneapolis .. 70,280 94,398 92,704 91,468 
Duluth ...... 43,835 65,439 104,654 32,467 
TOMAS saci 114,115 159,837 197,358 123,935 


Winnipeg.—Wheat is very strong. The 
main factor in the bullish sentiment is 
the appearance of black rust in both 
North and South Dakota and fears that 
it will spread northward during the 
month. Weather conditions the first 
four days of last week were favorable 
for spreading the infection. July 1 finds 
Canada with barely 45,000,000 bus wheat 
on hand. Most of this is believed to 
have been already sold abroad. Much of 
it is low and off grade stuff. It is 
doubtful if there are 5,000,000 bus of 
the three top grades available. With 
western Europe behind time in growth, 
there may be considerable scramble for 
hard spring wheat at the tail end of the 
crop. 

No. 1 northern was quoted on June 
30 at $1.601/, bu, basis delivery from ter- 
minal stocks, Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 


Duluth—Under an enlarged country 
movement, increased activity and trade 
featured the cash market last week. Re- 
ceipts carried a good supply of spring 
milling wheat, but the proportion of 
choice high protein appeared limited. 
Choice and fancy is much wanted by 
mills. ‘Top range of quotations in the 
dark northern was clipped 1@2c, but 
the low end on northern spring rose Ic. 
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Close, July 1: No. 1 dark northern, 
$1.483,@1.653% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.46% 
@1.63%; No. 3 dark, $1.4134@1.61%; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.4634@1.58%,. 
Offerings of milling durum worked off 
rather slowly. The common shipping 
grades were in demand, except that 
mixed showed a tendency to be easy. 
Very little top amber showed up. Ex- 
port inquiry resulted in some trade. 
Hot weather and rust talk scared traders 
to the extent that futures in spring ad- 
vanced 4%c and durum 2%,c. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 





o——Amber durum —~ --Durum—, 
June No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
25... 150% @156% 150% @156% 151% 150% 
27... 152 @1568 152 @158 153 152 
28... 152% @158% 152% @158% 153% 152% 
29... 151% @157% 151% @157% 152% 151% 
30... 154% @160% 153% @160% 155% 155% 
July 
1.... 152% @158% 151% @158% 153% 152% 


Saver Holiday 

Kansas City.—There was a liberal sup- 
ply of wheat offered last week, with both 
old and new crop offerings in good de- 
mand at prices 3@4c higher than a week 
ago. New crop offerings were limited to 
hard wheat, there being no new soft 
wheat yet received at this market. Mills 
were active buyers of the better grades. 
Quotations, July 2: hard wheat, No. 1, 
old $1.38@1.611,, new $1.36@1.5414; No. 
2, old $1.87@1.6014, new $1.35@1.54; No. 
3, old $1.35@1.5914, new $1.34@1.53; No. 
4, old $1.34@1.58%, new $1.33@1.521%, ; 
soft wheat, No. 1 $1.40@1.41%, No. 2 
$1.39@1.41, No. 3 $1.38@1.40, No. 4 
$1.36@1.39. 

St. Lowis.—Starchy types of red wheat 
are scarce. They are wanted for quick 
shipment, and there is some local mill- 
ing demand. There was also a little 
more interest shown in the dark descrip- 
tions, although this wheat is being dis- 
counted rather sharply in price. Hard 
wheat was higher in sympathy with fu- 
tures, but mills were not willing to fol- 
low the advance. Cash prices, July 2: 
No. 2 red $1.49 bu, No. 3 red $1.49; 
No. 1 hard $1.48, No. 2 hard $1.47. 

Toledo.—Some old wheat is still com- 
ing out, although the impression prevails 
that there is not much back in the 
country. New wheat offers were re- 
ceived last week, but millers are indif- 
ferent bidders and byyers and are hold- 
ing off. The bid of the Toledo grain 
trade, July 1, was $1.39 for No. 2 red, 
Toledo rate points, 5c under the close of 
the Chicago September future. 


Nashville-——Wheat movement was light 
last week, with mills making moderate 
purchases to cover sales of flour. The 
movement of new crop soft winter wheat 
was starting, with steady increase in 
offerings expected. Mills were bidding 
$1.45@1.50 bu for new wheat, but of- 
ferings were not adequate to establish 
a firm market. If the grain remains 
around $1.50, it is believed farmers will 
be inclined to sell. No. 2 red, old crop 
wheat, July 2, was quoted $1.61 bu, at 
Nashville. 

Indianapolis—Wheat demand, which 
during the first part of last week was 
fair, dropped off later and the result 
was a rather easier trend to the entire 
market. Receipts were not heavy or the 
price would have dropped more. No new 
wheat has been offered on the local mar- 
ket. The local crop will be very light, 


but of good quality. Quotations, July 
2: No. 2 red $1.381%4@140 bu, No. 2 
hard $1.394,@1.41%. 

Evansville—With the current wheat 
yield promising a better return than had 
been anticipated, the price of soft win- 
ter wheat at local mills dropped slightly 
last week. Quotation, July 2, $1.30 bu. 

Milwaukee——A good demand for de- 
sirable parcels of wheat was one of the 
features in the local cash wheat market, 
which closed 5@6c above the previous 
week. Offerings in the market were not 
large and were readily taken. An easier 
market was predicted at the close. Clos- 
ing quotations, July 2: No. 1 hard win- 
ter $1.52@1.54 bu, No. 1 red winter $1.46 
@1.48, No. 1 mixed $1.44@1.46, No. 1 
durum $1.50@1.53. 

San Francisco.—Wheat is easier, due 
to the influence of increased offerings. 
Quotations, July 1, basis 100’s, sacked: 
No. 1 hard white $2.30 bu; feed, $2.25. 

Seattle——There was little export or 
milling demand for wheat last week. 
Cash quotations, No. 1, sacked, to arrive, 
coast, July 1: soft and western white, 
$1.45 bu; hard winter, $1.44; western red 
and northern spring, $1.43; Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.54. 

Portland.—There was considerable in- 
terest in new crop wheat last week, but 
old crop attracted little attention. Ex- 
porters have their needed supplies in 
hand. Offerings have been small. Clos- 
ing bids at the Merchants’ Exchange on 
July delivery, July 2: Big Bend blue- 
stem and hard white, $1.89 bu; Federa- 
tion, soft white and western white, $1.38; 
hard winter and northern spring, $1.36; 
western red, $1.33. 

Great Falls——Wheat prices advanced 
4c bu last week. There is, however, very 
little wheat left to market. Quotation, 
July 2, choice No. 1 dark northern spring 
$1.37 bu, delivered Great Falls. 

Ogden.—While waiting for new wheat 
arrivals and watching crop conditions 
affecting Utah and Idaho, grain dealers 
have continued their search for more old 
wheat. Few cars, however, are moving 
from either Utah or Idaho to or through 
Ogden, grain men declaring that there 
has been almost a complete cleanup. 
Mills continue to have ample reserve 
stocks for operation until the new crop 
arrives. Cash grain prices were gen- 
erally 3c bu higher at the close of last 
week. Quotations, July 2: No. 2 north- 
ern spring, $1.45@1.53 bu; No. 2 dark 
hard turkey, $1.49@1.60; No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.23@1.41; No. 2 soft white, 
$1.29@1.36, milling-in-transit _ billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on July 1 was 
14%4¢ lower to 2%c higher than in the 
previous week, with export demand small 
and stocks, over six times more Canadian 
than domestic, showing a decrease of 
31,000 bus. Closing prices, July 1: spot 
No. 2 red winter, $1.50; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.43; No. 3, $1.8914; 
southern No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.42144; No. 3, $1.38814; No. 4, $1.34; 
No. 5, $1.3014,; range of bag lots by boat 
for week, mostly new southern, $1.30@ 
1.43. Most arrivals went to export ele- 
vators. Exports included 51,184 bus 
domestic and 8,762 Canadian. Receipts 
of Canadian wheat last week were 4,166 
bus; stock, 1,134,088. 


Buffalo—Wheat offerings were limited 
last week to a car or two a day. Mill- 
ers were not interested, preferring to 
wait for the new crop movement. 


New York.—During the early part of 
last week the market was steady, but 
toward the close it went sharply higher, 
based primarily on reports of black rust. 
Export interest was quiet. New York 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 








—_———————Week ending: , July 1 to———, 
Wheat to— June 25, ’27 June 26,'26 Junei18,’27 June 25,’27 June 26, ’26 
DT: nah éeth yee shenances 120,000 «lw te eee 168,000 9,615,000 8,040,000 
United Kingdom ....... 242,000 111,000 285,000 38,190,000 13,755,000 
Other Burope .......... 793,000 557,000 920,000 63,034,000 17,546,000 
CL. 26h.0 4 WA ba 4 s.4:0-08% 379,000 96,000 357,000 24,638,000 17,917,000 
Other countries ........ 1,000 473,000 81,000 18,167,000 9,004,000 
co eee eee 1,535,000 1,237,000 1,811,000 153,644,000 61,262,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit... *138,000 197,000 216,000 16,441,000 13,465,000 
SEE ECT Pe rere re 160,000 187,000 229,000 16,661,000 26,591,000 
eee ees ee eee 212,000 210,000 146,000 17,318,000 22,516,000 
RE. cudeetak thoes ao eeeaas 742,000 153,000 167,000 9,159,000 29,624,000 
OE ov an sea sekes theese gece 553,000 454,000 650,000 20,144,000 12,570,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 150,000 bus; flour, 12,700 bbls. 
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cash grain quotations, July 1: No. 2 red, 
c.if., $1.575; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.63%; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
$1.635,; No. 1 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), $1.77. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat rules firm and 6c 
bu higher, although prices are largely 
nominal in the absence of spot offerings. 
Quotations, July 2, car lots, in export 
elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.53 bu; No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.49. 

Toronto.—The market for Ontario 
winter wheat shows little change since 
a week ago and millers are pretty well 
convinced that stocks in farmers’ hands 
have reached quite a low point. Doubt- 
less, an advance in prices would draw 
unexpected quantities into the market, 
as this always happens when prices jump 
unexpectedly, but in a general way it 
may be said that old crop deliveries are 
practically completed. As new crop will 
not be ready until August, mills are look- 
ing for a quiet time until then. Where 
wheat is actually needed for flour busi- 
ness mills are sometimes compelled to 
pay a premium, but the current price 
is $1.30 bu in wagon lots at mill doors; 
car lots at country points, $1.40. West- 
ern spring wheat at lower lake termi- 
nals: No. 1 northern, $1.673, bu, on 
track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash oats were steady, and 
a fair demand prevailed for the better 
grades, but others were draggy. No. 2 
white was quoted, July 2, at 49@50c bu, 
No. 3 white 46@48c, No. 4 white 48@ 
464%4c. Cash rye was steady, but not 
very active. Offerings were light, and 
mill buyers just shopped around. They 
did not need large supplies, as rye flour 
is very slow at present. No. 2 was quot- 
ed, July 2, at $1.11@1.11¥% bu. 

Minneapolis——Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending July 1, and the clos- 
ing prices on July 5, respectively: No. 
3 white oats, 443,@461,c, 441,@451,¢c; 
No. 2 rye, $1.043%,@1.111%, $1.04@1.07; 
barley, 69@85c, 71@83c. 

Duluth.—The oat market was firmer as 
regards futures last week, but cash re- 
mained unchanged. No. 3 white, on 
track, was quoted at Chicago July price 
to 3c under. Cash supplies were wanted, 
but the absence of receipts and offerings 
precluded working of business. Shipping 
continues slow. Malting barley continues 
in steady demand within the going price 
range, 80@85c bu; medium to good, 75 
@80c; low stuff, 70@80c. Receipts ar- 
rived in moderate volume last week, and 
stocks increased. The prospect of an in- 
creased rye yield over last year’s pro- 
duction has served to weaken the future 
market. The cash market maintains its 
position. Elevators are best buyers, tak- 
ing everything offered. 

Winnipeg.—Coarse grains have fol- 
lowed the trend of wheat. Stocks at 
terminals and in the country are so small 
that there is really very little to trade 
in, and the demand has not been brisk. 
The strong tone in American corn mar- 
kets has been a sustaining factor, and 
oats, barley and rye cannot be consid- 
ered dear when compared with Chicago 
corn. New crop barley is usually on 
the market during the last two weeks of 
July, but this year it will be the last half 
of August before barley harvest com- 
mences. Closing cash prices, June 30: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 65%c bu; 
No. 3 barley, 89c; No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern rye, $1.14. 


Milwaukee.—Barley and rye were low- 
er at the close of last week compared 
with the previous one, barley being 5@6c 
lower while rye dropped 3%4c. Oats re- 
mained unchanged. A weak market was 
noted. Offerings were small on all items, 
with a quiet market on barley and oats, 
and good shipping demand prevailed in 
the rye market. Closing quotations, July 
2: No. 2 rye, $1.053,@1.06% bu; No. 3 
white oats, 45@47c; malting barley, 75 
@84c. 


San Francisco.—Barley is quiet, with 
prices unchanged. Choice grades are get- 
ting scarce due to heavy demand of ex- 
porters. Quotations, July 1, basis 100’s, 
sacked: feed, $1.80; grading, $1.85; Mar- 
iout, $2.10; choice common, $2.75. Oats 
remain firm and generally scarce. Quo- 
tations, basis 100’s, sacked: feed, $1.90; 
seed, $2.40. 
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: GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 




















Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending July 

















Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


























Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 

Following are Bradstreet’s returns ‘of 
stocks of wheat held on June 25, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 










































































































































WHEAT 2, as reported to the United States Bureau wovement, July 1- dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
Chicago Minneapolis of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: June 18— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
on July Sept. July Sept. Canadian Receipts from farms..715,000 590,000 747,000 the United States and Canada, with com- 
ae 142% 142% 141% 142% American in bond RS ici nie cans code 152,109 60,114 192,791 parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
— 141% 141 140% 141\% Wheat ....-...eeeeeee 22,081,000 7,472,000 Jmports ..........+.. 13,136 15,125 6,125 Changes 
iad 144% 144% 143% 144% Rye svovocsncapesevens 1,016,000 63,000 Stocks on June 18— Week from Totals 
July COMM oe cece cece ee eeees 36,407,000 =... ... At terminals ........ 26,249 16,594 33,892 ending pre- June 26, 
Pere 144% 144% 143 % 144% Barley ....+..++++++++ 2,719,000 176,000 At country elevators, Wheat— June 25 vious week 1926 
Po 146% 145% Holiday Oats ...cereeeeeeeeees 17,690,000 19,000 mills and in transit 19,738 22,677 29,942 United States*... 22,620 —1,719 12,143 
re ea Holiday Flaxseed .......+++++- 1,444,000 11,000 Week's decrease ..... 4,475 16,595 6,295 United Statest... 1,904 —6 2.638 
8 Stocks of United States grain in store in Canada ......... 51,336 —866 43,453 
Kansas City t. Louis red Canadian markets on July 2: wheat, 1,366,- Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks —— _—— - 
June July Sept. July Sept A “ “ ;. _ , Totals os aa ss age 
000 bus; rye, 1,465,000; corm, 1,808,000; bar- « ..... 96. on, oa atectees nf qheet 2 A OeBEe acccccee 75,860 2,591 658,234 
ee 132% 133% 143% 144% ley, 13,000; oats, 1,759,000 Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat U a 
tenes 131% 132% 141% 144 + SrereEe Mircaiaintes: Satis at the principal distributing centers, as re- nited Kingdom port stocks and 
Os 6% 134% 136 144% 146% ported for the week ending July 2, in bush- floating supply (Broomhall)— 
July Rye—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: PR tics ger tae - i. —1,500 59,500 
L....eee 135 136 144% 146 % Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at Receipts Shipments Stocks teem Mao — ingdom 
Bese eee 136 % 137 % 145% 148% the principal distributing centers for the 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 Totals 144,360  —4,091 117,734 
Aeeeeeee Holiday week ending July 2, in bushels (000’s omit- Mpls. ...... eerieer 62h 628 6k ce hCU,. Cl. sic: 
New York (domestic) _ ionttte ted), with comparisons: Kan. City..1,8853,707 923 567 2,243 553 ae ~ +e States and Canada— 
June July Sept. Sept. Receipts Shipments Stocks New York.. 371 $921,241 2,597 1,350 | Otals .......... 36,160 +1,403. 34,781 
_ SOAR 144% 143 138% 133 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 Baltimore . 36 287 60 662 1,308 773 OATS—United Cute eee 
BB cccve 142% 142% 138 132% Minneapolis .. 39 87 3 16 190 3,307 Boston 4 141 ae 59 209 143 Totals .......... 29 —921 61,219 
Bee acas 146% 145% 139% 134% Kansas City... 16 5 5 26 8 94 Philadelphia 38 137 114 255 1,053 791 *East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
July New York .... 18 113 230 132 115 158 Milwaukee... 164 168 4 43 ae one Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Dideness 145% 144% 188% 134% Baltimore .... 1 - ey os 17 29 Dul.-Sup. .. 820 610 816 559 2,465 1,586 Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
Dakweaen 147% 146 % Holiday Boston ....... as — oa es 2 2 Toledo 166 78 64 27 eee see plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
@intaees Holiday Philadelphia . .. os 5 ne 4 4 Ye pe ++. 709 — 767 683 4,777 “— bushels: United States—_____ 
Milwaukee ... 14 14 20 14 e* Te Nashville... 31 0 3 40 eee East Pacific 
__ Winnipeg Duluth duram = y).-superior.. 84 82 129 135 218 3,958 *Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
June July Oct. July Sept. *Buffalo ...... 224 94 68 82 146 by lake only. tFigures for 10 days ending SOP 2 iesvs 13,273,000 38,213,000 16,486,000 
28...... 158% 145% 150% 139% *Shipments by lake and canal. July 1 BMS. 4 v000 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
= sees iso asta ist ia yt P ° peter 3,156,000 72,884,000 
2 Ree le 2 —_ ’ + Stock ct. eevee »780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
July Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks Se, Se ae ee Nov. 1..... 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
See saee Holida 150% 142% h d stocks of oats at eceipts, shipments GG Stoke OF BSTSY Deo, 1 . 75,947,000 910, 
y : Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats a at the principal distributing centers for the sees 75,947, 2,963,000 78,910,000 
Deéeseae seeks: .  seene Holiday the principal distributing centers for the week ending July 2, in bushels (000’s omit- em. 2 secee 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 
haxsysas 156% 148 Holiday week ending July 2, in bushels (000’s omit- tea). with comparisons: oe eee 58,423,000 2,400,000 60,823,000 
Liverpool Buenos Aires ted), with comparisons: , e Mch. 1 -. 56,818,000 3,307,000 60,125,000 
Receipts Shipments Stocks April 1 51,404,000 2423 
June July —_ Oct. July = Aug. Receipts Shipments Stocks 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 jso. 4 Bete Eh ye ye Eby ee 
Bess, 160 159% 143% 144% 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 Minneapolis .. 182 173 89 121 2921,947 noe 28098 ree 1,947,000 42,402,000 
eae 160% 159% 143% 144% Minneapolis 169 108 595 429 3,949 14,940 Kansas City... 1 1 3 3 3 18 June 4 .... 28,863,000 2,252,000 31,115,000 
ee 159% 159% 143% 144% Kan. City... 40 78 15 43 260 674 New York.... 38 607 183 671 211 331 June 11 ... 26,361,000 2,123,000 28,484,000 
July New York.. 128 256 31 214 952 588 Baltimore .... .. 16 > 206 3 4 June 18 24,339,000 1,910,000 26,249,000 
eae 161% am = aie =| geen Baltimore .. 15 28 .. 384 119 2 Boston ....... i tar oe a as SS See 22,620,000 1,904,000 24,524,000 
ee 161 A ee Boston ..... 15 14 ..  .. 18 i eS ee ee 1 2 Totals, U.S. U. King- 
Giraees 161 160% 142% 144% Philadelphia 24 18 20 69 117 201 Milwaukee ... 85 83 13 24 .. .. and Canada dom no 
- Milwaukee... 394 66 53 68 Dul.-Superior.. 262 122 85 320 333 832 Canada bothcoasts. afloat* 
CORN Duluth-Sup. 6 140 382 496 1,869 9,540 Buffalo ..... 67 272 30 123 269 425 July 1 .... 39,900,000 56,386,000 53,300,000 
Chicago Kansas City Toledo - 6956 210 61 137 CC. tNashville ... 4 .. .. «+ ++ + Aug. 1... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
June July Sept. July Sept. « “Buffalo ... 485 188 .. 156 3,628 *Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts Sept. 1 ... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Sracs cs 101% 108% 99% 103% Shipments by lake and canal.’ Receipts py lake only. tFigures for 10 days ending Oct. 1 .... 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
* ileal 99 106% 97% 101% by lake only. July 1, Nov. 1 .... 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
| ee 99% 107 5% 98 5% 102% - Dec. 1 ....124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 
July a win we sn Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks — 1 : Reet tiene neg thy te 48,000,000 
steeeee 1 ‘ Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at The following table shows stocks of grain © coe e hl 8, S11, 234,000 69,300,000 
Zeeeeeee 97% 106% 98% 101% the principal distributing centers as report- in store at above points on June 29, in Mech. ++ 113,319,000 173,444,000 75,900,000 
4eneseee Holiday ed for the week ending July 2, in bushels bushels (000’s omitted): April 1 erase gt yee 80,400,000 
OATS (000’s omitted), with comparisons: Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax et oo che rei 14,000,000 
Yeilvies ........ aN une ° ° ° ° ’ 74,600,000 
Chicago Minneapolis ness temente See ee Ps oed6  66.~=SC«idaL.~=3RE”~SC*Tme 11 .. 52,577,000 81,061,000 74,300,000 
June uly Sept. July Sepu. ae is 7399 9 Northland ...... 1,743 60 48 ne June 18 .. 52,202,000 78,451,000 70,000,000 
28 47 48 4 4 Minneapolis 173 220 186 851,450 429 , Pe & , , 
| Aree % 5 44% Kansas City... 206 158 132 2614,207 3,127 | 496 23 2 1,036 June 25 .. 51,336,000 75,860,000 68,500,000 
39...20. 46% 7% 44% 44% New York.... 21 62 .. 51 98 51 Sask. Pool *Broomhall. 
*, waece 465% 48 45% 45% Baltimore .... 1 4 .. 48 99 183 MO. © ccsevses 103 7 196 Total American, Canadian and British 
y 45% 46% 44% 433 Boston ....... és is a oe : 1 MO, © vcssevee 26 47 48 visible supply: 
Le..eees rt 7 1 % Philadelphia 7 1 20 9 83 141  +#Private elevators. 585 336 232 = July 1....109,686,000 Mch. 1....249,344,000 
Ghiees: , ‘Holia — Milwaukee ... 315 63 18 130 .. .. —- -— Aug. 1....110,649,000 April 1....243,619,000 
ace. oliday Dul.<Superior.. 1 § 1 9 Totals ........ 20,446 890 691 1,767 Sept. 1....133,277,000 May 1....202,523,000 
RYE Toledo ....... 79 #38 #35 24 Year ago ....... 16,790 3,523 3,853 2,755 Oct. 1....170,478,000 | Week ending— 
Chi Minneapolis *Buffalo ..... 230 179 = 33 3, 489 3, 494 Receipts rrr rT 1,612 33 111 12 Nov. 1....207,204,000 June 4 - 162,512,000 
J Jul ry t Jul Sept tNashville ... 57 132 24 154 54 Lake shipments... 2,138 101 22 Dec. 1....243,373,000 June 11 ..155,361,000 
spun 113% i0s% 106% 96% *Receipts by lake only. tFigures ‘for 10 Rail shipments... 324 41 7 Jan. 1....236,607,000 June 18 ..148,451,000 
Sp el 111 101 104 94 5% days ending July 1. STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) Feb. 1....244,534,000 June 25 ..144,360,000 
30....6. 111% 102% 103 % 96% Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus anadian Wh. 
imped Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks No, 1 hard ..... 2 goer 57 eee me 
Lisseees 109% 101% 103 % 95% Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed No. i northern... 346 Durum ......... 306 The United States Department of Com- 
Zeweeeee 11 101% Holiday at the principal distributing centers for the No. 2 northern.. 628 Kota .......... 7 merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
Wivccess Holiday week ending July 2, in bushels (000's omit- Dk 1 and 2 nor. 862 White spring... 129 the principal northern border ports as fol- 
FLAXSEED ted), with comparisons: No. 3 northern. .3,738 Others ......... 3,536 lows: 
Minneapolis Duluth Receipts Shipments Stocks Dk 3 northern. 11 Private ....... 10,255 Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
June July Sept. July Sept. 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 No. SD sceeeee ees 171 - Week ending———— July 1, 1926, to 
lie 215% 220% 219 222% Minneapolis .. 75 134 29 46 493 513 a a eevee edee 176 TE Sv accees 20,446 June 25 June 18 June 25, 1927 
. Se 223% 218 218 St AW FORM oss xe, MO oa Me es oe MR eves eteers eo RR) ee Emenee 4,000 
BBk 6.csa's 214 219 217% 220% Dul.-Superior., *25 35 5 -. 961 792 Oats— Bus Oats— Bus Imports into bonded mills for grindin 
& & 
July tNashville .... 58 90 85 200 a 70 | ee ere 48 OCUMOTS .ccseccs 67 into flour for export, bus: 
Lecsvcce 217% 221% 219% 222% *Mill receipts not included. Mill receipts Wes BO. Weseecs RTS PORVORS cc cvcese 585 -——Week ending—_, July 1, 1926, to 
Y Pree Holiday for June, 111,978 bus. tFigures for week eC Beer. 12 June 25 June 18 June 25, 1927 
Revvcvecs Holiday ending July 1. B FOO wcccccvess 6 po er a 890 6,000 122,000 13,138,000 
Movement of Wheat Prices 
July August September October November December January February March April May June July 
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Chicago.- 
corn goods is in small lots out of ware- 


-The only business passing in 


house. Corn flour was quoted, July 2, 
at $2.55 per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.55, 
cream meal $2.55, hominy $2.55. The 
cash corn market was steady on the 
better grades, which were in good de- 
mand, but lower grades were draggy at 
wider discounts. No. 3 mixed was quot- 
ed at 9714¢ bu, No. 4 mixed 95c, No. 6 
mixed 91/%,@92c; No. 2 yellow $1@ 
1.004%, No. 3 yellow 99c@$1, No. 4 yel- 
low 94@974,c, No. 5 yellow 93@941/,c, 
No. 6 yellow 914%@ 921,¢; No. 3 white 
99c@$1, No. 5 white 93@93Y,c, No. 6 
white 9114,@92c. 

St. Louis.—Demand for cash corn was 
fair, scattering cars selling to mills, ship- 
pers and local trade, but the bulk of the 
= rings was taken by a local elevator. 

Cash prices, July 2: No. 3 yellow $1.02 
bu, No. 4 yellow 99c, No. 5 yellow 92c, 
No. 6 yellow 92c; No. 3 white, $1.01. 


The moderate supply of 
corn met with fairly good demand, par- 
ticularly for the better grades, with 
prices 5c higher last week. Most of the 
offerings were absorbed by feed manu- 
facturers. Quotations, July 2: white, No. 
2 98c@$1 bu, No. 3 97@99c, No. 4 94, 
@97c; yellow, No, 2 99c@$1.02, No. 3 
98c@S1.01, No. 4 96@98c; mixed corn, 
No. 2 98c@$1, No. 3 97@99c, No. 4 944, 
@97e, 

Nashville-—Corn was quiet last week, 
with shippers reporting light demand. 
Grist mills have been making small pur- 
chases recently, and feeding is not heavy. 
Quotations, July 2: No. 2 white $1.12@ 
1.13, No. 3 white $1.10@1.11; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.13@1.14, No. 3 yellow $1.11@1.12. 
Business is quiet in corn meal, sales 
being confined chiefly to less than car lot 
quantities. Cream meal, 96-lb bags, was 
quoted at $2.60@2.70 per 100 lbs. 


Kansas City. 


Atlanta.—Although corn prices con- 
tinue to show a steady downward move- 
ment, demand remains inactive, due to 
the uncertainty of conditions for the im- 
mediate future. 
are looked for in July, as enateliege are 
still rather high. Little advance business 
is being done, and orders for immediate 
needs are not as heavy as usually. Col- 
lections also have fallen off and are less 
than normal again for the first time in 
several weeks. Quotations, June 30, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white $1 bu, No. 3 
white 99c; No. 2 yellow $1, No. 3 yellow 
99c, 

New Orleans.—VThe local corn demand 
was fair last week, and the export call 
a little more active than it was a week 
ago. Quotations, June 30: No. 2 yellow 
$1.23, bu, No. 3 $1.214%,; No. 2 white 
$1.23Y,, No. 3 $1.21 (for export, 7c bu 
less, sacked); yellow chops, $2.26 per 
100 lbs; hominy feed, $1.82; standard 
meal, $2.63. 

Memphis.—Inactivity continues in corn 
meal and quotations cover a wide range, 
although it is attributed chiefly to qual- 
ity. Meal of second grade has been of- 
fered at liberal discounts under the bet- 
ter, but without finding many buyers 
discriminatory. On June 2 cream was 
offered from the mill at $4.50@4.60 for 
second grade, basis 24's, but better grade 
was priced at $4.75@5.25. Reselling 
seems at an end, Corn receipts were 
light and demand limited. Cash No. 3 
white sold at $1.09 bu, in car lots. 


Minneapolis.—Recent advances in corn 
shut off inquiry, and for several days 
the market has been very quiet, although 
arrivals for sale are light. No. 2 yellow 
is held at 2@8c bu over the Chicago 
July, No. 3 yellow lc under to Ic over, 
and No. 4 yellow about 4c under No. 3. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 
1 was 93@98'2c; the closing price on 
July 5 was 964%,@97%ec. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on July 
6 at $6@6.10 per 200 Ibs, and yellow 
at $5.90@6. 


Milwaukee——Corn was strong with 
wheat at the close of last week, and a 
good shipping and local demand stimu- 
lated business. Offerings were reported 
as fair and were absorbed by buyers. 
The market was 2%, @3c bu higher. Clos- 
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ing quotations, July 2: No. 3 yellow, 97%, 
@98Y,c bu; No. 3 white, 97@97¥%,c; No. 
8 mixed, 96@97c. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of corn were rather 
brisk last week, with prices higher and 
holding firm. Offerings were fair. Quo- 
tations, July 1: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 
$1.13@1.14 bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 
$1.11@1.12; granulated, yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $3.05, in 100-lb sacks. 

Indianapolis.—Steady prices continue 
to feature the local corn market. De- 
mand, while not urgent, has been more 
active, and this, coupled with light offer- 
ings, has steadied the market. Quota- 
tions, July 2: No. 3 white 92@94c bu, 
No. 4 white 92@94c, No. 3 yellow 92% 
@94Y,c, No. 3 mixed 881,@90c, No. 4 
mixed 86@88c. 

San Francisco.—Corn remains strong, 
with demand quiet. Quotations, July 1: 
eastern No. 2 yellow, bulk, 100’s, $2.26; 
California Egyptian corn and milo, basis 
100’s, sacked, $2.50 and $2.45, respec- 
tively. 

Buffalo.—Local industries were active 
buyers last week until the sharp ad- 
vance occurred. Low stocks brought 
buyers into the market for supplies. 
Cracked corn sold, July 2, at $44.50 ton; 
table corn meal, $2.75 per 100 lbs. Glu- 
ten prices were sharply lower. Quota- 
tions, June 2: No. 2 yellow, $1.09% bu; 
gluten, $35 ton; cracked corn, $43.50; 
corn meal, domestic, $2.75 per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—Gluten feed for July ship- 
ment was offered in a limited way on 
July 2 at $38.25 ton; gluten meal, $49.50; 
hominy feed, $41. Corn meal was a 
shade firmer. Granulated yellow was 
quoted at $2.70; bolted yellow, $2.65; 
feeding meal and cracked corn, $2.30, all 
in 100-lb sacks. Corn for shipment was 
firmly held, with a slow demand at $1.21 
@1.22 bu for No. 2 yellow, all-rail, No. 
3 yellow $1.19@1.20; lake-and-rail, No. 
2 yellow $1.18@1.19, No. 3 yellow $1.17 
@1.18. 

Philadelphia.—The corn market is 
nominal in the absence of business, and 
quotations are omitted. Offerings of corn 
goods are light and the market is firmer, 
but there is not much doing. Quotations, 
July 2, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granu- 
lated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$3.25; pearl hominy and grits, $3.25. 





Baltimore.—Contract corn was held 
considerably higher with the West, but 
was not quotable in the absence of trad- 
ing. Movement was light and demand 
fair. Arrivals included 1,429 bus by rail 
and 60 by boat. There was no closing 
quotation for No. 2 spot on July 1. No 
sales were reported throughout the week. 
Domestic No. 2 yellow, track, ended the 
week at $1.09@1.10, .or 3c up from the 
preceding figures. Near-by yellow cob 
was steady and quiet at $5 bbl. Corn 
meal was barely steady and slow, with 
tributary mills supplying the meager de- 
mand at $2.40@2.65 per 100 Ibs. 
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Miancepotie—The linseed meal mar- 
ket was rather quiet last week, crushers 
report, although prices remained firm. 
Early this week a stronger tendency was 


noted. Shipping directions are reported 
to be less abundant than in recent weeks. 
Meal is priced at $45@45.50 ton. 

The export market is quiet. Cake is 
quoted at $41 ton, f.a.s.. New York, July- 
August shipment. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis — Duluth 








Track To arr. Track July Sept. 
June 28 ..$2.18% 2.17% 2.21% 2.19 3.33% 
June 29 .. 2.16% 2.15% 2.20% 2.18 2.21% 
June 30 .. 2.17 2.16 2.19% 2.17% 2.20% 
July 1 ... 2.20% 2.19% 2.22 2.19% 2.22 Ay 
July 2... Holiday 
July 4 Holiday 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to July 2, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





7-—Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 

Minneapolis ... 8,085 9,990 2,104 2,686 
re 7,805 9,304 5,903 7,931 
TOOe ska ce "18: 890 19,294 8,007 10,617 


Chicago.—There is not much change in 
the situation on linseed meal. Sales are 
widely scattered, and mostly in small 





lots. Linseed meal was quoted, July 2, 
at $45.50@46 ton, Chicago. 
Duluth—With more traders coming 
out in the future market, interest and 
trade broadened materially last week. 
The erratic action of the wheat and 
coarse grain markets served to make op- 
erators nervous. Sudden and moderate 
price swings kept the trade on edge, 
resulting in daily transactions running 
from 100,000 to over 325,000 bus, quite 
an improvement over the working vol- 
ume previously recorded. Hedging pres- 
sure tends to make the market soft, but 
crushing support on scale-down orders 
helps to lift quotations up. Final quota- 
tions on the futures recorded small gains 
for the fall deliveries to lc on the cur- 
rent contract. July deliveries totaled 
94,000 bus. Good cash business was re- 
corded on the improved run of receipts 
to this market. Crushers are taking 
most of the choice and good medium 
offerings with the surplus going to ele- 
vators at the low end of the range. 


Winnipeg.—Flaxseed has been dull, 
showing very little change last week. 
Rarely has the seed market shown such 
stability for so long a time. The news 
from Argentina is inclined to be bullish, 
with the probability of a reduced acre- 
age unless the situation in that country 
is speedily relieved by rain. In western 
Canada the crop was very late in get- 
ing planted, but if frost holds off it will 
come through all right. 

Crushers have been picking up the few 
cars of high grade stuff that keep drift- 
ing in from the country. It is believed, 
however, that last season’s crop has been 
pretty well all marketed, and stocks at 
the terminals are low. There are no 
changes reported in prices of meal and 
cake. Closing price of No. 1 northwest- 
ern flax, basis in store, Fort William and 
Port Arthur, was $1.97 bu on June 30. 

Milwaukee.—Although linseed meal did 
not decrease in price at the end of last 
week, the market undertone was easier. 
Mills have been doing some scattered 
business, but directions have not been 
prompt and the offerings, even though 
they are limited, are somewhat greater 
than the present scattered demand. Clos- 
ing quotations, July 2, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$46@47 ton. 

Boston.—Local demand for linseed 
meal continues light, with the general 
tone of the market easier. Buffalo ship- 
per’s prices are lower. On July 2 they 
quoted 34 per cent meal at $49.70 ton, 
32 per cent at $48.70@49.20 per ton, in 
100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, Boston 
points. Edgewater shippers offered 32 
per cent meal at $50@52, in 100-lb sacks, 


Boston points, 45-day shipment. Local 
stocks are fair. 
Pittsburgh—Sales of linseed meal 


were light last week, with prices lower. 
Offerings were moderate. Quotation, 
July 1, $48.20 ton. 


Buffalo—tLinseed meal demand is slug- 
gish, and offerings are light. Quotations 
slightly easier. Prices, July 2: 34 per 
cent meal, $46.50 ton; 32 per cent, $45.50. 

Toronto.—Demand for linseed meal is 
keeping up surprisingly well. Prices 
show no change from those of a week 
ago. Quotation, June 30, $45 ton, in 
secondhand bags, f.o.b., mill points. 





Pittsburgh—Oats were in fair demand 
last week, with offerings moderate. Quo- 
tations, July 1: No. 2 white 551,.@561c 
bu, No. 3 white 53@54c. 





Baltimore.—Oats prices, July 1: No. 





2 white, domestic, 59c, nominal; No. 3 
white, domestic, 551,@56c. 
Boston.—All-rail regular 38@40-lb 


oats were in fair demand last week, 
quoted July 2 at 63@64c bu; regular 
36@38-lb, 59@60c; regular 34@36-lb, 56 
@5ic; regular 36@38-lb, lake-and-rail 
shipment, 58@59c. 





Buffalo—An occasional car of spot 
oats of heavy weight was easily sold last 
week. Low grades were dull and inac- 
tive. On July 2, No. 2 white sold at 
51%%c bu. Barley was in limited supply, 
with an occasional lot sold at 88c for 
48-lb malting, and 86c for 46-lb malting, 
cif. All-rail barley was held at $1.04, 
Philadelphia rate basis. Rye offerings 
had a slow outlet. No. 2 rosen was 
offered at $1.18@1.20 bu. 
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Chicago.—Current business in rye flour 
consists only of scattered single car lots. 
Buyers are holding off waiting for new 
crop offerings, and in the interim are 
only buying absolute needs. Locally, 
prices are being maintained at fair levels, 
but reports are that eastern markets are 
badly demoralized by some mills quoting 
extremely low prices. Shipping direc- 
tions are fair. The local output totaled 
8,000 bbls last week, the same as the pre- 
ceding week. White was quoted, July 2, 
at $5.95@6.20 bbl, jute, medium $5.60@6, 
dark $4.25@4.50. 


Milwaukee—An easier market pre- 
vailed last week for pure white rye flour. 
It was off 10c bbl, compared with the 
previous week. The other grades held 
their own, however. There is a little 
business being done in the rye market 
and shipping directions are received in 
fair to good amounts, continuing to be 
better than the wheat mill directions. 
There is some talk of new crop business 
in the market. The new crop will prob- 
ably be taken in good lots, due to the 
scarcity of the stocks this crop year. 
Quotations, July 2: pure white $6.25@ 
6.50 bbl, pure medium $5.80@6.05, and 
dure dark $4.25@4.75, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapolis.—The rye market has been 
somewhat demoralized by the fact that 
some millers have been granting 15 to 
30 days’ credit to eastern buyers. North- 
western millers, however, frown upon 
this practice and, in the main, are stick- 
ing to arrival draft terms. The profit, 
if any, on the light current business is 
too small to admit of further concessions 
to buyers. Bookings last week were said 
to have been unusually light. Pure white 
rye flour is quoted at $6.10@6.30 bbl, 
pure medium at $5.40@5.60, and pure 
dark at $4.25@4.50, in 98-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 

made 13,019 bbls flour, compared with 
12,732, made by four mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 


Duluth—Prospect of a good rye crop 
coming in at an earlier than usual date 
is shaking the confidence of buyers in the 
present market level. They anticipate 
lower prices, and are working along 
lightly in order to be in position to take 
advantage of recessions. Outside de- 

mand is light and spotted. The mill is 
working mainly on old contracts. Quo- 
tations, July 2, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
mill: pure white, $6.10 bbl; No. 2 straight, 
$5.60; No. 3 dark, $3.90; No. 5 blend, 
$6.05; No. 8 rye, $5.15. 

New York.—Interest in rye flour was 
not keen last week. White patent grades 


were quoted on July 1, in jutes, at $6.55 
@7. 


Boston.—There was a moderate in- 
quiry for rye flour last weck, with prices 
steady. Rye meal and dark rye were 
dull but firmly held. Quotations, July 
2: white patent flour, $6.60@7.15 bbl; 
standard patents, $645@7; rye meal, 
$5.35@5.55; dark rye, $5.10@5.30. 


Baltimore.—Rye flour, like the grain, 
seems to have lost its grip and to be fast 
heading toward a new crop basis. There 
was no evidence of business last week. 
Quotations, July 1: white patent, $6.25@ 
6.50; dark, $4.50@4.75, in cotton. 


Buffalo—Rye mills reported limited 
trading and subnormal output last week. 
Quotations, July 2, per 196 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b., mills: pure white, $6.50@6.75 bbl; 
medium, $6@6.20; dark, $5@5.30. 

Philadelphia —The market for rye 
flour is quiet and without important 
change. Offerings are moderate but am- 
ple. Quotations, July 2, per 196 lbs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks, $6.60@7 for 
white, $6.25@6.50 for medium and $6@ 
6.25 for dark. 


Pittsburgh.—Rye flour sales were mod- 
erate last week, with prices unchanged. 
Stocks in hands of bakers appear to be 
ample. Quotations, July 1: pure white 
$6.25@6.75 bbl, medium $5.75@6.25 and 
dark $4.25@4.75. 


Toronto.—The current quotation is $7 
bbl, mixed cars, delivered Ontario points. 
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RATE STRUCTURE HEARING 
WILL BE HELD AT WICHITA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A hearing in re- 
gard to the rate structure as related to 
grain and grain products will be held by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Wichita, Kansas, July 11. 

Many complaints are involved, but as 
they all relate to the general problem of 
rate revision they are consolidated in 
Docket 17,000. 

The first hearing in this connection, 
held at Dallas, aroused tremendous jn- 
terest in the Southwest. It was intend- 
ed to hold the next one at Denver, but 
Wichita was finally chosen. 

Later hearings will be held at Minne- 
apolis, Chicago and Pacific Coast points. 
All have to do with the report the Com- 
mission is to make to Congress with a 
view to reducing freight rates on agri- 
cultural products, in pursuance of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution. 








GRAIN TONNAGE SUPPLY AT 
DULUTH GREATER THAN CALL 


Dvututn, Minn.—Although a _ large 
amount of grain tonnage has dropped 
out of the market, supply is still greater 
than demand. Shippers are getting all 
the space they want at low rates and 
they are only in the market for small 
lots. Stocks of all grains in elevators 
are down to less than 6,000,000 bus, and 
boats have to shift from elevator to ele- 
vator to get loads in many cases. The 
rate for wheat Duluth to Buffalo con- 
tinues at 1%c bu for wild boats, with 
package freight boats getting a little bet- 
ter for small lots. The Montreal rate is 
quoted at 5c, with very little doing. 


Steamship Changes Announced 

Cuicaco, Inu.—An announcement has 
been issued by the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co. that in consequence 
of the death of the late A. E. Disney, 
western passenger manager, certain 
changes in the administration have been 
decided upon. 

The separate passenger and freight 
offices heretofore conducted by the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Co. in Chi- 
cago will be consolidated under the man- 
agement of J. D. Roth, former western 
freight traffic manager, with the title of 
western traffic manager. Mr. Roth has 
been with the company for many years 
and is well known in milling and flour 
circles. E. Robert Larson, former man- 
ager for the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Co., will be western passenger traffic 
manager, reporting to Mr. Roth. All 
business heretofore transacted in the of- 
fices of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Co., now closed, will be carried on by 
the International Mercantile Marine Co. 
T. O. Nervig has been appointed western 
freight traffic manager, reporting to Mr. 
Roth. 

The amalgamation of the passenger 
and freight offices has made necessary 
larger office space, and on or about Aug. 
1 the Chicago offices of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co. will be lo- 
cated in the Lake Michigan Building, 
on the corner of Michigan Avenue and 
Lake Street. 


Grain Movement Upset Seen 

Ocpen, Uran.—An upset in grain 
movements of Idaho, affecting the entire 
Pacific Coast, is foreseen by the Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce in reduction of 
freight rates proposed by the Union 
Pacific for wheat moving, from the Twin 
Falls (Idaho) district to San Francisco, 
via the Rogerson-Wells cutoff. 

The proposed rate, effective Aug. 1, 
would be 42c per 100 lbs. The present 
rate via the cutoff is 50c and the rate 
via Ogden 52c. It is also proposed, 
Union Pacific officials announced, to 
make the rate to Portland, Oregon, only 
le lower than to San Francisco. 


Pacific Coast Charter Market 
San Francisco, Car.—European grain 
is inactive, being confined to cleaning up 
old crop business. The rate for spot 
parcels is about 30s. The forward mar- 
ket is unchanged, except that chartering 


for September and later has subsided. 
Both parcel and cargo rates on new crop 
business are firm at 35s, and some own- 
ers are holding for 37s 6d on parcel lots. 


Open Bids at Baltimore 
BattimorE, Mp.—Bids_ have been 
opened for the construction of the bulk- 
head of the $4,000,000 pier and ware- 
house to be built at the foot of McComas 
Street for the Western Maryland Rail- 
way. 


Ocean Rates 

Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 

New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
————— From—————, 
Montreal {New 








To— tNew York Orleans 
CO ee 22.00 29.00 eoee 
Amsterdam ........ 23.00 23.00 25.00 
BEBTIED: cs cc ie veees 23.00 23.00 tf27.00 
AVORMIOBER cc ccccss *23.00 23.00 coos 
Belfast e 23.00 23.00 25.00 
Bergen 30.00 30.00 44.00 
BOOTGOGER ccccccose 40.00 eee 25.00 
| Ry ene *20.00 «ee TT27.00 
og. EEE 21.00 19.00 eeee 
TNE, 8064s 8 es0es 21.00 19.00 esee 
Copenhagen ....... 30.00 31.00 37.00 
Sree 23.00 23.00 oes 
. . error rrree 26.00 39.00 38.00 
£06 band 004-6 23.00 23.00 25.00 
Ee Pere 22.00 27.00 eoee 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 eee 45.00 
GIBTANAP .scccccecs . eoee eoee 
ES ee ae 20.00 23.00 
Gothenburg .. 31.00 37.00 
Hamburg .... : 23.00 ft27.00 
PE hens tenssuces aries 25.00 
Helsingfors 33.00 38.00 
, Awaeebeeeseeee 21.00 se0 
Pt 256b3s0eeauas 21.00 oe 
Po ee 18.00 23.00 
SED Wein eas ccvnee é 18.00 23.00 
Londonderry ...... 23.00 33.00 eee 
aera *35.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 18.00 18.00 23.00 
MEUPOOEIIOD occa ncecs 40.00 cose 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 21.00 21.00 eee 
Se ctsetenccneves 30.00 30.00 37.00 
POPE (cca coevedeer 30.00 eae 40.00 
Metterdam ...cicee 23.00 23.00 727.00 
Southampton ...... *28.00 23.00 cece 
BERVOREEE .cccscece 30.00 30.00 44.00 
TP rere *25.00 eves eee 
BIOORG 2 occcvcss *35.00 34.00 42.00 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Avon- 
mouth 2ie, Bremen 23c, Hamburg 20-23c, 
Helsingfors 30c, Malmo 338c, Southampton 
26c, Stettin 30c, Stockholm 338c. 

*tThrough December, 1927. 


1,400-BBL MILL ERECTED 
BY AUSTRALIAN COMPANY 


MeLBourNeE, Vicrorta.—Another step 
toward the decentralization of the mill- 
ing industry has been taken in Victoria 
by Noske Bros., who have recently estab- 
lished their fourth country mill. This 
plant, erected at Charlton, has a capacity 
of about 1,400 bbls daily, and 150,000 
bus wheat can be stored in adjacent con- 
crete tanks. Noske Bros. are among the 
largest millers in Australia. 








ANTICIPATES INCREASE IN 
RIVER SHIPPING TRADE 


New Orveans, La.—Millions of bush- 
els of grain may soon be diverted from 
the Atlantic seaboard to New Orleans 
each year, in the opinion of Willard M. 
Morse, Minneapolis, in charge of opera- 
tions of the upper river service of the 
Mississippi-Warrior Barge Line. 

The upper river service of the line is 
to be opened Aug. 15, with 15 barges in 
operation, 45 more to be added before 
the opening of the grain shipping season 
next year, Mr. Morse said. 

“We intend to introduce grain prod- 
ucts from the Northwest throughout the 
Southwest,” the official said. “To care 
for this distribution, the barge line is 
now building elevators all along, at 
Cairo, Memphis and Helena.” 





NEW YORK BAKERS’ TOURNAMENT 

New York, N. Y.—The golf tourna- 
ment of the Bakers’ Club of New York, 
at which Frederic H. Frazier, president 
of the club and chairman of the board 
of directors of the General Baking Co., 
was host, was held at the Bonnie Briar 
Country Club, June 29, with about 60 
members present. Prizes were won as 
follows: class A, first prize Frederic H. 
Frazier, second G. Warren Wheeler, 
third Walter D. Phillips; class B, first 
prize W. J. Morris, Jr., second R. F. 
Meyer, third W. J. Eisner; class C, first 
prize W. D. Bleier, second Harry Tip- 
ton, third W. P. Duff. 
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DINNER MEETING IS HELD 
BY CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The dinner meeting of 
the Chicago Flour Club, held on June 30, 
was not as well attended as previous 
sessions this year, but it was an exceed- 
ingly interesting one, being featured by 
a report of the delegates to the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs convention 
at St. Louis, June 6-7. The weather, 
which was extremely hot, no doubt had 
more than anything else to do with the 
smaller attendance. 

In the absence of C. C. Anthon, presi- 
dent, who was attending a branch man- 
agers’ meeting of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Kansas City, Harry Kor- 
zeniewski, of J. Korzeniewski & Co., vice 
president, presided. V. J. Petersen, 
John W. Eckhart and Walter F. Kunz 
reported on the national convention, say- 
ing that those who did not attend this 
gathering missed the best meeting the 
national body ever held. 

Mr. Petersen said he never knew of a 
meeting so conducive to good fellowship 
and better conditions in the flour trade 
as the recent one. The St. Louis 
trade furnished excellent entertainment, 
he reported, and were ideal hosts. H. 
C. Veatch’s address was an admirable 
one, and he gave last year’s president 
credit for bringing about closer and bet- 
ter relations between tle millers’ organi- 
zation and flour clubs. The most vital 
talk at the convention, Mr. Petersen said, 
was that by Sydney Anderson, president 
of the Millers’ National Federation. It 
was especially gratifying to him and 
other members of the Chicago Flour 
Club, he said, that Mr. Anderson was 
present and suggested that closer con- 
tact be established between the two fac- 
tors in the trade. Mr. Petersen said that 
following Mr. Anderson’s suggestion a 
contact committee was appointed to 
work and confer with a similar com- 
mittee of the Federation. He expressed 
appreciation of the resolution passed by 
the flour clubs offering sympathy to P. 
P. Croarkin, who has been ill for some 
time. 

Mr. Eckhart reported on the resolu- 
tions passed at the St. Louis meeting, 
dwelling on the four important ones. 
One thanked Mr. Anderson for his co- 
operation. Another expressed apprecia- 
tion to the American Institute of Baking, 
through Dr. Barnard, for its offer of as- 
sistance in the way of literature to com- 
bat the attacks on white bread. Another 
resolution was against the long time 
booking of flour. The fourth was re- 
garding the suggestion of Mr. Veatch 
that each member club supply the na- 
tional secretary with data as to the 
amount of flour sold by its members. Mr. 
Eckhart said that the St. Louis conven- 
tion was the most constructive and best 
arranged he had ever attended. He has 
not missed any since the national body 
was formed. 

Mr. Kunz seconded the remarks made 
by the other delegates, saying that this 
was the first national convention he had 
attended, but hoped to attend every one 
henceforth. 

Phelps Cowan and J. E. Herbert, of 
the entertainment committee, reported 
on what has, been done for the second 
annual golf tournament and outing the 
club -will hold on July 21 at the Aurora 
Country Club. Besides the feature event, 
golf, there will be horseshoe contests, 
swimming races, and other events, for 
which suitable prizes have been provid- 
ed. Indications are that practically 
every member of the club will take part 
in this outing. The committee in charge 
of the golf tournament includes Grant 
C. DeGroat, C. B. Spaulding, A. S. Pur- 
ves, and those expecting to take part in 
this are urged to send their five best 
scores this year, or their club handicap 
to one of the members of that commit- 
tee. 

A resolution was passed expressing to 
the Cincinnati Flour Club sympathy over 
the death of Allan W. Baehr, its first 
president. 

A committee will be appointed to gath- 
er data for the national organization, 
showing the amount of flour handled by 
the membership. It was found that va- 
rious national committees, especially the 
legislative committee, were greatly han- 
dicapped in functioning, as they had lit- 
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tle information regarding the importance 
of the national organization and its mem- 
ber clubs. This committee will approach 
the local members, and try to arrive at 
an estimate as to the amount of flour 
handled here. : 

Those present included Harry Kor- 
zeniewski, R. Korzeniewski, J. Korzen- 
iewski & Co; John W. Eckhart, John W. 
Eckhart & Co; Phelps Cowan, William 
Cowan & Co; V. J. Petersen, Petersen 
Bros. & Co; Nelson K. Reese; John 
Reget, Jr; J. E. Herbert; H. E. Bur- 
gess, R. J. Gretza, Gold Medal Flour 
Co; W. F. Kunz, Bakers’ Flour Co; 
James P. Curry; Fred Larsen, John A. 
Armbruster, Habel, Armbruster & Lar- 
sen Co; E. E. Murphy, Modern Miller; 
S. O. Werner, The Northwestern Miller; 
W. T. Demmer, Anchor Mills; V. M. 
Kolly, M. Tanzer, Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses; R. R. Bourland, E. L. Ha- 
gedorn, Wolf Flour Cartage Co; L. R. 
Merrill, B. F. Reinking, Washburn 
Crosby Co. 


KESSINGER BILL KILLED 
AS HOUSE SESSION ENDS 


Cuicaco, Inn.—The Kessinger bill, in- 
troduced in the state legislature by Sen- 
ator Kessinger, to regulate the Chicago 
Board of Trade, was killed in the clos- 
ing session of the house on June 30. 
This bill was well down upon the calen- 
dar, and as the time before adjournment 
was growing short, the members in fa- 
vor of this bill saw that it would not get 
a roll call unless it could be acted upon 
out of regular order. This action re- 
quired 77 votes. When the bill was 
brought out, only 64 votes could be se- 
cured, so it was returned to its correct 
place on the calendar, and was not 
brought up again before the house ad- 
journed. 

“The action of the Illinois legislature 
in refusing to pass the Kessinger bill,” 
said John A. Bunnell, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, “has dispelled 
a feeling of apprehension over the fu- 
ture of the grain market, felt not only 
by the members of the Board of Trade, 
but also by agricultural, financial and 
grain interests of Illinois. 

“Our exchange members are the agents 
of the growers of the products of the soil 
and of the consumers of those products. 
Both are entitled to the most efficient 
service of which we are capable, and 
both are receiving that service. 

“Constructive criticism or suggestion 
to improve the service of the grain ex- 
change is welcomed by the officers of the 
exchange from organized agriculture or 
any other source and will meet hearty 
co-operation. The Chicago Board of 
Trade has a distinct place as an eco- 
nomic necessity and will let nothing in- 
terfere with the performance of its duty 
to both producer and consumer.” 








NEW TENNESSEE MILL 

NasuvittE, Tenn.—The Jamestown 
(Tenn.) Milling Co., recently incorpo- 
rated, has elected the following officers: 
J. W. Evans, president; Joe Young, vice 
president; W. L. Wright, treasurer; J. 
R. Rankin, general manager. The con- 
struction of the milling plant is well 
under way, and plans are being made 
to begin operation in August. Wheat 
flour and corn meal will be made. Mr. 
Rankin was formerly with flour mills in 
Kentucky. 





IDEAL WEATHER IN MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont.—Montana crops 
are in excellent condition due to ideal 
weather conditions in general. Hail has 
been reported in several eastern counties, 
but damage to date is of minor impor- 
tance. Winter wheat is heading in most 
counties and late seeded crops are re- 
ported making rapid growth. Spring 
wheat is growing rapidly and harvesting 
will take place sooner than anticipated. 





PROTEST BREAD LAW 

Omana, Nes.—About 50 bakers met at 
Lincoln, Neb., last week to protest the 
new bread law, which will go into effect 
in this state on July 24. It was pointed 
out that the new law, which requires that 
loaves be labeled 1-lb, or an exact mul- 
tiple thereof, conflicts with the federal 
law which declares that all food shipped 
in interstate commerce shall be marked 
by number of ounces. 
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California 

Mrs. Charles Steigh has opened the 
Globe Bakery, Lomita. 

Michael Friedl will establish a bakery 
at Oceanside. 

Albert Heinrich has opened the Crown 
City Bakery in new quarters at 839 
East Colorado Street, Pasadena. 

L. Di Carlo & Son have repurchased 
the National Bakery, San Pedro, and 
are installing new machinery. They will 
build a new plant to cost $100,000, to be 
ready by Jan. 1, 1928. 

George Zengler will open a bakery at 
3394 Mission Street, San Francisco. 

Oliver Hassell has sold his retail bak- 
ery, 9004 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
to Walter E. Peck. 

The National Bakery, 331 Eleventh 
Street, San Pedro, has been sold by Al- 
bert Albini to Pietro DiCarlo. 

Julius Welter, who formerly operated 
the Blue Ribbon Bakery, San Francisco, 
has returned from a trip to Europe and 
has purchased the Glen Park Bakery at 
678 Chenery Street. 

S. Moisio has purchased a half interest 
in the Olympic Baking Co., 1624 Powell 
Street, San Francisco, from Pietro and 
R. Fambrini. 

Florida 

The Palm Beach Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Ine., has been chartered at West 
Palm Beach; capital, $5,000; incorpora- 
tors, Harry and E. A, Fairbanks. 

The Magnolia Bakery, Inc., is a firm 
recently organized at Tampa by Guy W. 
Burns, Henry Weinberg and others. The 
company will establish a plant in that 
city. 

Georgia 

The Lyons (Ga.) Bakery Co. has com- 
pleted remodeling of the Page Building 
at that place and moved into the plant, 
considerable new equipment being in- 
stalled. 

The Elite Electric Bakery, Atlanta, 
has leased a building at 630 Highland 
Avenue, and is establishing a plant. 


Idaho 


The interest of Walter Odell, deceased, 
in the City Bakery, St. Maries, has been 
sold to Howard S. Olin. 

S. P. Worthington has purchased the 
Oakley (Idaho) Bakery and moved it to 
the Worthington Café. 

Howard S. Olin has become a partner 
with E. J. Cole in the City Bakery, St. 
Maries, purchasing the interest of the 
Walter W. Odell estate. 

The Home Bakery, 
been opened. 


Middleton, has 


Illinois 

August W. Greene will reopen the 
New Era Bakery at 9030 Commercial 
Avenue, Chicago. 

lowa 

The Iowa Biscuit Co., Burlington, has 
renewed its articles of incorporation; 
capital stock, $200,000. 

Milo Naxera has opened a bakery at 
707 Third Avenue, Cedar Rapids. 

E. L. Berg has opened a bakery at 
Correctionville. 

E. J. Booth has purchased the City 
Bakery, Gilmore City, from L. A. Bris- 
son. 

Fred McBride has opened a bakery at 
Tripoli. 

Kansas 

S. M. McBurney has opened a whole- 
sale bakery at 406 South Tenth Street, 
Marysville. 

O. O. Fulk has purchased a half in- 
terest in the Meeks’ Feed Store, Troy. 

Kentucky 

W. J. Poyner has opened the Graves 

County Feed Co., Mayfield. 
Louisiana 


Leopold Lemelle has opened a bakery 
at Lake Charles. 


Minnesota 


Ernest Otto has opened a bakery at 
Amboy. 

The Red River Elevator Co., incor- 
porated recently for $50,000 at Moorhead, 
will handle flour and feed. 


A Federal System Bakery has been 
opened at 204 South Broadway, Roches- 
ter. 

Mrs. Anna Ehrke has purchased the 
Unique Bakery, Winsted, from Mrs. La 
Valley. 

Mississippi 

W. M., Roy F. and Clyde Lutz have 

reopened the Carthage (Miss.) Bakery. 


Missouri 
The Theodorow Bros. Bakery Co., St. 
Louis, has taken a long term lease on 
the one-story building at 2325-27 Olive 
Street. 
Montana 
The Electric City Bakery, 314 First 
Avenue South, Great Falls, has been 
purchased by Edward Setterstedt and 
Henry Filtz. 
J. F. Bartlett has taken over Smart’s 
Bakery, Whitefish. 
Mrs. John Ralston has opened a bak- 
ery on Second Street, White Sulphur 
Springs. 


Nebraska 
The Sterling (Neb.) Bakery has 
opened. 

New Jersey 
John and Charles Schroeder have 


opened the Electrik Maid Bake Shop, 
224 Broadway, Long Branch. 
Charles Frahn, Pompton Lakes, has 
sold his bakery to Charles Homefelde. 
The Waldorf Bakery has opened at 
182 South Broad Street, Trenton. 


New Mexico 


W.N. Wellon has purchased the Farm- 
ington (N. M.) Bakery from Mrs. Ralph 
M. Kiner. 

New York 


Max Dorsch, baker, 227 Corona Ave- 
nue, Queens, L. I., N. Y., has filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy ; liabili- 
ties, $2,396; assets, $1,843. 

The Harbor View Bakery, Riverhead, 
has been taken over by Mr. Aubrey. 

E. M. Bryden has sold the stock in 
his general store, Sidney Center, to Ben- 
jamin Seigel, who will reopen it with a 
complete stock of general merchandise, 
feed, etc. 

Van D. Birdsall, Sidney, will open a 
retail feed store. 

George H. Ward and Edward Adams 
have purchased the Fort Orange Feed 
& Grain Store, Whitehall. 

Hugh Simmons has purchased the feed 
business of E. H. Forsythe, Sidney Cen- 
ter. 

North Carolina 


The Irwin Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Greensboro, has been formed with $100,- 
000 capital; incorporators, H. M. and A. 
T. Irwin. 

North Dakota 

The Barker Baking & Candy Co., John 
Hoffman, proprietor, Bismarck, recently 
suffered a loss of $50,000 by fire. 

Ohio 

Louis Kugler opened a bakery at the 
corner of Eleanor and Lewis avenues, 
Toledo, on June 25. He also has a store 
at 1021 Sylvania Avenue. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
opened a bakery and put it in operation 
last week at its warehouse, 719 Brown 
Avenue, Toledo. The bakery has a ca- 
pacity of 300,000 1-lb loaves a week. It 
is in charge of Walter Feht, superin- 
tendent. H. M. Maudy, grocery buyer, 
will purchase the flour. 

The Dayton (Ohio) Bread Co. has 
been incorporated for $500,000. Amazi C. 
Reck, of New York, heads the organiza- 
tion, which will build a bakery costing 
$100,000, at Ludlow, Perry and Apple 
streets, on a 10-acre tract. 

The G. B. Quimby & Sons’ Bakery, 
Uhrichsville, held open house recently 
upon the completion of the installation 
of new equipment. 

Schaefer’s Bakery, Springfield, owned 
by George A. Schaefer, has been placed 
in the hands of a receiver, Mr. Schaefer 
being named to that post. 

The New System Baking Co., with 
headquarters on East Long Street, Co- 
lumbus, has leased the room at 2425 West 








Broad Street, formerly occupied by the 
Hamman Bakery, and is open for busi- 
ness. 

Robert Milner and Edgar Wortman, 
Bellefontaine, have bought the bakery 
at Belle Center, owned by C. A. Willis, 
Bellefontaine. The bakery has been op- 
erated by C. C. Wilgus. 

Frank Resch, baker, Malvern, has 
closed his shop and will locate elsewhere. 
Competition from outside bakeries which 
sent trucks into the town was said to be 
the reason. 

The bakery of Jacob Todovan, Liberty 
Steel, burned recently. 

The Southern Ohio Baking Co. recent- 
ly was incorporated at Blanchester with 
a capital stock of $75,000. Incorporators 
included Edward Ertel, Linny McCray 
Ertel, B. L. Williams, C. C. Sponeler, 
C. B. Eichelberger and T. J. Warning. 

The Snappy Baking Co., Canton, has 
been incorporated in Columbus by Myny 
Shifman, Sam Shifman, Calvin Seeman, 
Jacob Hartman and Charles Seeman; 
capital, $10,000. 

The Butter Krust Bakery is construct- 
ing a plant on South Seffner Avenue, 
Marion, at a cost of $2,000. The East 
Center Street building now occupied by 
the bakery will be torn down. 

Newell Phillips, baker, Wellston, will 
open a shop at Portsmouth. 

The H. & G. Baking Co., Toronto, re- 
cently celebrated its first anniversary. 

Thomas Grieve, baker, Zanesville, died 
recently from a fractured skull and in- 
ternal injuries received in an airplane 
crash. He was Zanesville’s pioneer com- 
mercial flyer. 

R. B. Lewis recently bought the bak- 
ery of Bosley & Wright, Utica. Mr. 
Lewis formerly operated a shop at Mount 
Victory, this being burned a few months 
ago. 

Oklahoma 

M. S. Childs, of the Boise City (Okla.) 
Bakery, has purchased the South Side 
Bakery, and will use the latter plant 
hereafter, conducting a retail store at 
the Boise City shop. 

The Smith Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
was recently damaged heavily by fire 
originating in a lumber yard. Unofficial 
estimates place the loss at about $20,000. 
The baking firm had an expansion pro- 
gram decided upon for the near future. 

H. O. Busker, of the Home Bakery, 
Newkirk, announces the installment of 
new equipment which will increase his 
facilities. 

E. E. Hiles has bought the Sanitary 
Bakery, Weatherford, from Amos Coop- 
er. 

Oregon 


William A. Stuhlfeier will open a 
bakery at Portland early in July. 

W. Wusler, Haines, has sold his 
bakery to William Stofft. 

The Keller Bakery, East Fifty-second 
Street and Sandy Boulevard, Portland, 
will be opened shortly. 

William Stofft has purchased the 
Haines (Oregon) Bakery from W. A. 
Wusler. 

J. H. Maxfield has opened a bakery at 
Hillsboro, in the former location of the 
Brunell Bakery. 

The G. B. Bakery Store, 454 East 


Wyoming Avenue, Philadelphia, was 
opened on June 25. 
Pennsylvania 


Joseph Brunner has purchased the 
East Greenville (Pa.) Bakery from 
Robert G. Mohr. 

The Williamson (Pa.) Bakery has 
completed the third story of its building 
for flour storage. 

John W. Johnson and Carl J. Nelson 
have purchased the Ideal Bakery, Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and Elm Street, War- 
ren, from Henry Ruckman and David 
Ecklot. 

South Carolina 


O. M. Stroupe has assumed charge of 
& Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Green- 
ville. 


South Dakota 


Frank Jahnel is building a bakery at 
Belle Fourche. 


Tennessee 

E. P. Keileber has moved his bakery 
from Trenton to Memphis. 

George D. Hayes, Nashville, has pur- 
chased an interest in Mother’s Bakery. 
He will be associated with R. M. Nelson 
and John L. Gordon, and will act as 
sales manager. 

The White Stores, chain grocers, 
Knoxville, have opened a bakery at 300 
North Central Avenue, to replace the 
Gibbs Bakery, 1903 McCallie Avenue. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Inc., 
Nashville, has been adjudged bankrupt. 
Liabilities are listed at $7,000, with as- 
sets of $4,744. 

The Roberts Bakery, North Central 
Avenue, Knoxville, is building an addi- 
tion. 

Texas 

M. W. Weakley and Thomas Arnold, 
Jr., have begun business as the North 
Texas Baking Co., 227 West Hickory 
Street, Denton. 

A. P. Weyrich and Howard Sanders 
are operating at Longview as the Long- 
view Baking Co. 

Eugene E. Barnett has opened a bak- 
ery at Perryton. 

The bakery of Paul Huber, 906 Aus- 
tin Avenue, Brownwood, recently sold to 
Frank W. Taylor, has been renamed 
Taylor’s Bakery, and been remodeled 
and reopened. Mr. Taylor will continue 
to operate the Blue Ribbon Bakery, 
Goldthaite. 

The Rayford Grain & Commission Co. 
was recently chartered to conduct a bro- 
kerage business at Fort Worth with $10,- 
000 capital, by J. T. Rayford, J. J. Dial 
and M. D. Scruggs. 

John D. Middleton will build a bakery 
to cost $15,000 at Greenville. 

C. L. Pearson has moved the Perfec- 
tion Bakery, Amarillo, to 619 Fillmore 
Street. 

Virginia 

The Southern Biscuit Co.’s plant at 
Meadow and Marshall streets, Richmond, 
including equipment, will represent an 
investment of $500,000. 

Charles Kroog, Kroog’s Bakery, 9 East 
Grace Street, Richmond, has filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy ; assets, $15,073; liabil- 
ities, $14,120. 


Washington 


R. E. Bouchard has opened a bakery 
at Ilwaco. 

H. Bauer has purchased the Kitsap 
Bakery, Port Orchard, from G. E. Lind- 
quist. ; 

C. E. Lindquist, Port Orchard, has 
sold his bakery to H. Bauer. 

Fire did damage of $10,000 to the sec- 
ond floor of the Twin-Thompson Bak- 
eries, Inc., 517 West Yakima Avenue, 
Yakima. 

West Virginia 

The Standard Baking Co., Montgom- 
ery, has been incorporated for $175,000 
by J. F. and E. A. Burgess, and Hugh 
McCaughan, Montgomery, J. S. Edmuns- 
ton, Beckley, and R. Snyder, Mount 
Hope. The company will take over the 
bakeries of J. F. Burgess, Montgomery, 
and R. Snyder, Mount Hope, and the 
latter will be moved to a new building. 

O. E. Schaffer, City Bakery, Wheeling, 
is erecting a bakery on Market Street. 


Wisconsin 


Allis Mills has purchased the Baraboo 
(Wis.) Bakery. 

Schenerts’ Home Bakery, Cudahy, has 
moved to larger quarters at 708 Squire 
Avenue. 

A charter has been granted the North- 
ern Supply Co., Retail Stores, Inc., with 
headquarters at Amery. The capital 
stock is $150,000. The objects are to 
buy and sell feed, flour, grain, hay, build- 
ing materials, lumber, etc. It marks the 
establishment of a chain of new or ac- 
quired retail stores by the Northern Sup- 
ply Co., a wholesale house which has 
been in business in northern Wisconsin 
for many years. Principals in the con- 
cern are John Langenbach, E. M. Fay 
and S. M. Lien, all of Amery. 

Carl Rosanstrand has opened a bakery 
at Prentice. 
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United States—May Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination Census Report on Flour Output 
The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for May, 1927 (in barrels, 000’s omitted): products, by months. The figures for April are revised to include reports received since 
° the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
6 a > are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 
= c a r~} y 
7) a i = 3 2 The 1,041 mills reporting in May (66 of which were idle) produced 91.8 per cent of 
Py a Ps , & g ~ to 7} the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1925. The 1,058 
H 9 £ 2 © 5 +4 4 = & f=] mills reporting in April produced 92 per cent of the flour reported in 1925. 
< 8 oa o = . © fe & 4 3S 2 The wheat ground averaged 274.8 lbs per bbl of flour in May, 275.7 in April, 274.2 in 
5 = 3 te 3 4 = - @ x = > March, 273.5 in February, 273.8 in January, 273.6 in December, 274 in November, 273.8 in 
Exported to— Zz, wy 9 > s Zz, a) x re) > a & October, 272.9 in September, 273.7 in August, 275.5 in July, 279.2 in June, 280.3 in May, 
a eae 1 “ Me 42 ae 1 iy ne ¥ 2 and 278.6 in April. : 
NE 9 9 The offal reported amounted to 17.3 lbs per bu of wheat in May and April, 17.1 in 
CI oe sss kn cae * niet aS. = ~ 3 a : . a 8 March and February, 17.2 in January, 17.1 in December, November, October and Septem- 
Denmark ......... 16 am, *. xis sh 4 12 e ne ¥ i 32 ber, 17.2 in August, 17.5 in July, 17.9 in June, 18.1 in May, and 18 in April. 
Pimland ....cscves 22 °. oe 3 2 ee es ee 27 , IN : 
ee us + WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 
PAMNCE 2... cccceee es o. xis ns °, oe o8 ee os a% 1 
Germany ......... 16 oe *. 1 wid 23 21 ‘i he se os 61 ; oo Production Daily Per ct. of 
BNE iS ndceusese 14 6 ‘a a ne ea nee Re - 4 3 20 we Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
Irish Free State.. 5 f 1 - na 5 es a we ‘ ~ 11 1927— reporting ground,bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
Sa a apapeeet 3 _— eer 1,041 38,730,207 8,454,922 668,909,829 652,777 51.8 
aha ep paaalaaiag 2 aK a As +8 a a ae So “es 2 Pr 1,058 38,184,179 8,308,525 659,198,499 658,794 48.5 
Netherlands ...... 4 .; 3 a i 46 62 ee 1 is BF 116 March ....... 1,050 40,908,203 8,952,639 701,789,424 658,974" 50.3 
Norway .......... 13 oe a ee 7 9 fos = ni au 29 February .... 1,051 36,568,551 8,022,799 624,024,681 654,278 53.3 
Poland and Danzig 1 1 ts _ 1 n4 ou ‘ ae Ls 3 January ..... 1,041 39,354,388 8,624,354 676,292,407 647,761 63.3 
Sweden .......... 4 ° te 1 5 1926— 
United Kingdom.. 50 4 37 13 mn 39 8 Me “ - 1 152 December ... 1,053 40,623,774 8,908,920 695,130,327 646,968 53.0 
GHRMEE cscesesess °. ae én cs y" ‘ ne *. - 5 2 7 November ... 1,049 43,921,851 9,618,240 750,008,207 653,140 58.9 
Br. Honduras .... .. se a ti. +. 1 2 - 3 October ..... 1,043 48,726,680 10,677,536 834,907,976 648,608 63.3 
Costa Rica ....... * ae ye . ae 8 1 9 September ... 1,034 49,316,690 10,843,480 844,773,651 647,493 67.0 
Guatemala ....... 1 an oy mn + 7 2 1 11 August ...... 1,034 41,654,414 10,447,090 820,794,524 646,873 62.1 
Honduras ........ 1 a A ig a 2 1 4 SUF wccccccs 1,034 43,941,698 9,569,966 768,231,336 645,776 57.0 
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AMERICAN LEGATION 
Riga, Larvia, June 8, 1926. 


The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: It is about two weeks 
since I last wrote you, and we were on 
the high seas. We landed near Tilbury, 
which, as you know, is on the Thames 
and a stone’s throw from London, pro- 
vided you were a baseball pitcher of ex- 
ceptional ability. We were met by old 
Raikes, who, by the way, has put on 
weight but is jollier than ever. There 
is another one of our staff who eats too 
much. Consequently, would recommend 
his salary being reduced. If I visit 
many more of our branch offices where 
the managers are too fat we will make 
money. 

Old London is just as fine as ever but 
devilish expensive; it runs New York a 
close second. While taxi fares are low 
in London they are not down to New 
York prices. The cheapest things in 
New York today are taxi rides. On my 
way back I think I'll put in a day riding 
around to keep us from wasting our 
money in shops and alleged eating 
houses. 

We spent five days in old Lunnon 
Town, and during that time, as a result 
of Raikes getting tickets from the War 
Office, presumably where one of his ten 
thousand cousins sleeps, we witnessed 
the annual function known as the Troop- 
ing of the Colour (yes, there is a w in 
colour; it’s spelt that way in Great Brit- 
ain). 

This function is held on the Horse 
Guards Parade to celebrate the Birthday 
of His Majesty King George, and we 
heathens were admitted by tickets. The 
natives stayed outside and _ looked 
through the gates. They should! Old 
Raikes is a wonderful chap. He can get 
anything—probably my money and watch 
before I sail. I haven’t much money and 
the watch needs cleaning anyway. 

You fellows think you’ve seen parades 
and gorgeous displays. Forget it; you’ve 
seen nothing. Try to visualize this: 
There were over 3,000 guardsmen in full 
uniform in review order who drilled like 
the chaps at West Point. Their little 
massed band consisted of 451 musicians, 
all good, and many soloists, gorgeously 
uniformed. The whole show was headed 
by the King himself, who is their colonel- 
in-chief. He was, of course, accompa- 
nied by the Prince of Wales and several 
other princes. Remember, the King does 
not sneak up on them, but is preceded 
by four state trumpeters mounted on 
white horses. Then comes a handful of 
Horse Guards. You'd need a big hand 
to hold them. Then come His Majesty 
and a retinue of foreign military repre- 
sentatives, all mounted. Our chap from 
the United States didn’t have to take 
back water from any of them. He looked 
good. The whole show lasted about two 
hours and had been rehearsed days be- 
fore. 

Hope I don’t bore you with the fore- 
going details. Could tell you more, but 
you'd be fed up. I’m keen because I 
played the military game 15 years my- 
self. The army was never the same after 
I left. No, not better! So much for the 
warriors. 

After buying a bale of tickets from 
Cook’s in London, which included a 
sleeping car reservation from there to 
Riga, we headed across to Ostend and 
boarded a train of many cars of assorted 
sizes, colors and ornamentation. Ours 
was the most sumptuous one, as it was 
an “International”; very comfortable 
and service excellent. 

We passed through Belgium, Germany, 
Poland and Lithuania, and reached Riga, 
which is, as you know, in Latvia. Never 
having been in Germany before, I was 
particularly interested and much im- 
pressed with the discipline and courtesy 
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of the officials. Personally, I like it. 
They do their jobs well and make an 
effort to please. With me, they succeed. 
Maybe the fact of their not charging 
Americans for visas to their passports 
might have a tendency to start one out 
on the right foot. Anyhow, I like them 
—very fortunate people to have made 
such an impression on me. What? 

The lack of being able to speak French 
or German while on the Continent slows 


moonshine and others sunshine, but it 
was the only way to keep one’s own 
spirits up and make one tolerant. Un- 
der similar circumstances some Ameri- 
cans become abusive and want to fight. 
I haven’t the vitality, so become limp 
and pliable, hence robbery by the Forty 
Thieves which I’ve named the officials, 
who mean well and are reputed to be 
honest. I shall not argue that point. 

Well, we eventually passed the various 
borders and landed in Latvia. The whole 
scene changed from Lithuania, where the 
expression of the people had a sort of 
helpless look, lacking ambition and con- 
sequently sad and suggesting the minor 
key which predominates their music, 
which after all is Russian, as these coun- 
tries were before the war. But in Latvia 
a more cheerful expression is very no- 
ticeable. The people are better dressed 
and have a little spring to their step. 
Better fed, better everything. 

At 9:20 p.m., while it was still light, 





F. W. B. Coleman, United States Minister to the Baltic States 


up things and is a little awkward and 
costs money. It appears that our bag- 
gage has been insured three times on the 
trip to Riga. I bought a policy before 
leaving home to cover everything at all 
times, where or what. The wholesale 
ticket vendors yclept “Cook’s” sold me 
another while I was not looking, and 
each and every one of the aforesaid 
countries, resembling musical comedies, 
sold me one more. All of which some- 
what cluttered up my inside pocket, 
which was also burdened with my pass- 
port and visas, a nice little pocket vol- 
ume in itself, bound in red morocco, 
opening both back and front in addition 
to the sides. Then there was the hand- 
some letter of credit encased in similar 
binding and equally if not more useful 
and swankey. On top of those two nice 
volumes, for which you’d like to pay a 
dollar down and a dollar a month after- 
wards, you have the large assortment of 
railway tickets in various languages used 
by this patchwork part of the world. 
These tickets are not uniform in size 
and no two alike. Remember, there are 
two of us, consequently a double dose. 

Ah, and then the two extra pieces of 
baggage which our compartment on the 
train could not accommodate! We had 
to check or register them in every coun- 
try we passed through. The opera sing- 
ers, or rather officials all uniformed in 
colors of the rainbow, demanded that 
new fees be paid. Currency at each 
border had a different name and value. 
My Lord, you should have seen the num- 
ber of coins and bills I had before the 
day was out! I found that the best 
way to pay was to take out a handful 
and place it on the counter and they 
helped themselves for rechecking. 

Then the tips had to be paid, and I 
couldn’t distinguish one brigand from the 
other, so I got jipped again. I knew 
that it could not last forever, as the train 
would need a rest some time, so I mer- 
rily paid, and between boundaries visited 
the dining cars, absorbing the spirits of 
the country. Some of them tasted like 


we reached the suburbs of the beautiful 
city of Riga, where our host and my old 
friend the Honorable F. W. B. Coleman, 
United States minister for the three 
Baltic states, was awaiting us at the 
station. After again going through the 
customs, we drove to his establishment, 
which is a magnificent apartment of 12 
or more rooms. Such an apartment in 
New York would cost at least $7,500 a 
year, but in Riga they do not think in 
such large figures except when quoting 
rubles, when they make perfect hogs of 
themselves. 

I don’t have to tell you learned gen- 
tlemen that the now Baltic states before 
the war belonged to Russia, that Riga 
was a thriving manufacturing city of 
about 600,000 people, and that when the 
Germans advanced on that city the 
greater portion of the inhabitants went 
east for their health’s sake, expecting to 
return later. That later never came, 
for that portion of Europe became the 
Baltic states, and it was no use starting 
up their fine old manufacturing plants, 
for there was no market for the goods. 
Russia put up her tariff wall and let the 
“Letts” sell their own goods to them- 
selves, which meant no markets, for you 
can count the millions of population for 
the three states on one hand and have 
one finger to spare. Consequently you 
see, in driving around Riga, enormous 
factories going to rot with a sepulchral 
silence around their great yards. They 
resemble cemeteries, for such they really 
are, and when one thinks of the tens of 
thousands of busy workers around these 
factories before the war it is very de- 
pressing. One factory alone employed 
24,000 people who made galoshes, or 
what we call rubbers. 

Nevertheless, the Letts do not look 
downhearted, and of the three Baltic 
states Latvia is on top. They are nice 
people, industrious and making headway. 
I came across a lot of musical talent 
underpaid. I have in mind a cello soloist 
of unusual ability, and learned that he 
received but 50 lats a week, the equiva- 
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lent of $10 in our money. Of course, 
it is from such countries as these that 
our symphonies draw much of their tal- 
ent. 

Our American Legation is conducted 
most ably and with much dignity by our 
mutual friend, F. W. B. Coleman, who 
came from Minneapolis and has been 
here over four years. He certainly did 
himself proud in entertaining us, when 
we met officials from other foreign coun- 
tries. Nice people, indeed, all working 
in perfect harmony; dignified, of course, 
as that profession demands it, and it is 
the unwritten rule, natural or acquired. 

Before coming here I thought I might 
like to run over to Moscow, a matter 
of 500 miles, as I met in our office last 
year a party of business men from there 
and they encouraged me to do so. I 
decided I would call at the Soviet Lega- 
tion and talk it over. The minister’s 
secretary interviewed me, the minister 
being temporarily absent. She spoke ex- 
cellent English, came from a small place 
north of Moscow, and was very nice. I 
learned that it would take more time 
than I could spare to get a visa to my 
passport, as such authority is granted 
after making application in writing and 
submitting it to Moscow. And then you 
wait. So I decided to postpone that 
little trip for a later date, and go by 
boat to Copenhagen, about 500 miles 
from Riga, and through the Baltic Sea. 

Later.—Well, here we are on board 
the S.S. Nidaros, a Danish freight and 
passenger craft of 600 tons, a miniature 
ocean liner. The Danes are an affable 
people and the red-faced captain very 
entertaining. He wonders why I’m writ- 
ing instead of being on the upper deck 
looking at a piece of Sweden clearly 
seen off the starboard bow. Last night 
we passed some American men-of-war. 
We probably looked like a rowboat to 
them and we certainly felt like one, as it 
was very choppy during the night. (Nice 
word, choppy.) Other than our friend, 
the ancient mariner, Captain Snedker, 
and myself, there was no one at the first 
breakfast, consisting of coffee, bread and 
butter. I speak of first breakfast, which 
is at 8 o’clock. Another and more sub- 
stantial one happens at 11, then there’s 
something else at 2. Come again at 
5, and to top off the day the grand 
finale at 9. No wonder the Danes are 
fat and jolly. 

Expect to get to Copenhagen in the 
morning and will send this together with 
a portrait of F. W. B. Coleman, the 
United States minister for the Baltic 
states. If he did not hold such a digni- 
fied position I’d remark about his bald 
head. It’s positively not done, with 
ministers at least! 

Cheerio, 
W. C. Nicnors. 





MIDDLETOWN SALES MEETING 
HELD BY RAYMOND BAG CO. 


The Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, 
Ohio, recently concluded a_ successful 
sales convention. Nearly all representa- 
tives were present. The meeting was in 
charge of George Brown and W. F. Law- 
rence, who reported business as having 
been satisfactory, with plenty of orders 
to insure continued prosperity. Sales- 
men reported satisfactory conditions in 
their territories. Various meetings were 
held in the plant, with luncheons and a 
concluding dinner at the Manchester 
Hotel. 





PARIS BREAD PRICE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—David S. Green, 
trade commissioner, Paris, reports as a 
result of the authorized maximum price 
of $8.87 bbl for bread flour, which was 
voted on May 28 and went into effect on 
June 6 in the Department of Seine, Par- 
is is now paying 5 centimes more for 
bread. Prior to the new arrangement 
bread was about 4c lb. 





SOUTHERN SEEDMEN MEET 


NasHuvitte, Tenn. — The Southern 
Seedmen’s Association met here, June 
23-25, and elected the following officers: 
Duncan M. Fort, Nashville, president; 
W. P. Hall, Nashville, and A. R. Ven- 
able, Richmond, Va., vice presidents; 
Frank S. Love, New Orleans, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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China Is Expected to Remain an Important 
Flour Importing Country 


HINA’S political and social status 

has become a great perplexity to 

the rest of the world. Things Chi- 
nese have always been a puzzle, but the 
present vexed situation is a tangle that 
seems to defy adequate analysis or ex- 
planation. But whatever the outcome of 
the political and social contentions of the 
Chinese, there can be little doubt of 
continuing commercial relations between 
East and West. The peaceful, sober- 
minded merchant class in China desires 
nothing more than perpetuation of prof- 
itable business relations with the West 
which began centuries ago and have been 
built up in spite of ignorance, misunder- 
standing and official interference. 

Trade, in fact, is the underlying factor 
in the whole struggle between Orient and 
Occident. The white man went to China 
for gain, and for that purpose stayed. 
It will be his purpose, likewise, to remain 
as long as he can, and under the best 
terms possible. For this reason, and 
for the further reason that the Chinese 
are inherent traders, business relations 
between East and West may be counted 
upon to continue, no matter what politi- 
cal and social upheavals occur. These 
quarrels will have the effect, as at pres- 
ent, of hampering trade, and even tem- 
porarily destroying it, but there can 
hardly be a doubt of its eventual reha- 
bilitation. 

It is because of this, and for the added 
reason that China is now so spectacularly 
to the forefront of the world’s awareness, 
that an 818-page, cloth-bound volume 
recently published by the United States 
Department of Commerce should find a 
ready welcome and a large number of 
grateful users. This publication, which 
is to be had at $1.75 per copy from the 
superintendent of documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
or any district office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, is de- 
scribed as “A Commercial and Industrial 
Handbook.” It was compiled, largely 
from consular sources, to meet a “wide- 
spread demand for a comprehensive pub- 
lication covering the varied phases of 
China’s_ activities.” Competition for 
China’s trade has grown keener every 
year since the World War, as is pointed 
out in the department’s announcement of 
the book. American trade with China, 
valued at only $64,000,000 in 1914, grew 
to more than $263,000,000 in 1925, de- 
spite seriously detrimental conditions. 

Compilation of the handbook was by 
Julean Arnold, commercial attaché at 
Shanghai. He presents not only first- 
hand observations and experiences ex- 
tending over 20 years, but also reports 
from other American government repre- 
sentatives abroad and authorities on 
special subjects. Valuable general in- 
formation from two previous handbooks 
has been retained. 

Naturally, the book is much concerned 
with the flour milling industry of China, 
which has had a most spectacular growth 
within recent years, as has been record- 
ed in special articles published in The 
Northwestern Miller from time to time. 
Incidentally it is concerned also with the 
marked advance of wheat foods in the 
Chinese dietary. As a matter of out- 
standing interest to exporting millers of 
America, it is the opinion of contributors 
to the handbook that China will not only 
continue to develop its taste for wheat 
flour products, but that it will continue 
to import flour, probably in increasing 
quantities. . 

Many Chinese in the rice producing 
sections include wheat products, particu- 
larly noodles, in their dietary. In the 
regions of the north, which do not pro- 
duce this cereal, rice is served at a feast 
as something special; whereas, in the 
southern regions which do not grow 
wheat, noodles are served as a savory 
dish. In other words, the commonplace 
dish of one section becomes the entrée 
at the feast in the other section. 

It is difficult to estimate the wheat 
production of China. Through the eco- 
nomic section of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway in North Manchuria, and the 
South Manchuria Railway in South Man- 
churia, it has been possible to arrive at 


a fairly reliable estimate of the wheat 


production of Manchuria, which appears 
to be about 40,000,000 bus. Considering 
the vast quantities of wheat grown and 
consumed in Shantung, Chihli, Honan, 
Shansi, and Shensi, and the substantial 
quantities grown in the provinces border- 
ing on the Yangtze River and in the 
south, it is probable that China’s annual 
wheat crop would be between 300,000,000 
and 400,000,000 bus. 

Naturally, the question arises as to 
whether China is likely to become self- 
sustaining as a wheat producing and 
consuming nation, or an exporter of 
wheat. One of the difficulties which is 
inextricably interwoven in the solution 
of this problem is economic transporta- 
tion. At present Shensi province and 
the region westward produce wheat at 
about one third the cost of wheat pro- 
duction in the United States; but if the 
flour mills of Hankow had to depend 
upon that region for wheat, even at these 
prices they could better afford to make 
their purchases in Seattle; for the trans- 
portation rates from Shensi and West 
China bring the costs to a higher figure 
than for Pacific wheat landed in Han- 
kow. 

While it is possible, of course, that 
China may some day become a substan- 
tial exporter of wheat and flour, this 
seems, in view of the present obstacles, 
hardly likely to come about for many 
years. The fact is, however, that China 
has figured already in some degree as 
an exporter of both wheat and flour, this 
very largely the result of conditions in- 
cident to the World War and its after- 
math of food scarcity. Large quantities 
of Chinese flour went to Great Britain 
in 1920 and 1921. Japan has been a 
considerable importer of Chinese wheat 
in recent years, but has more than offset 
this movement by exports of Japanese 
made flour. 

During 1922 and 1923 China suffered 
from poor crops of wheat and rice. 
Wheat prices abroad dropped, and silver 
exchange favored imports, hence China, 
during these years, became an importer 
of wheat and flour. Siberia has proved 
to be China’s steadiest customer for 
these products. The United States has 
been the source of the bulk of wheat and 
flour imports into China. There are no 
duties on wheat or flour imports into 
China, hence trade can follow the nat- 
ural law of supply and demand. 

It is interesting to note from the Chi- 
nese customs returns of trade that dur- 
ing 1923 there were imported into Man- 
churia from abroad 800,000 bbls flour 
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valued at $4,600,000. The Manchurian 
wheat harvest for both 1922 and 1928 
was only about 50 per cent of normal. 
Imports of flour into Manchuria in 1922 
were 680,000 bbls, and in 1921, 83,000 


bbls. Thus it is apparent that the con- 
sumption of flour among the 22,000,000 
people of the three eastern provinces of 
Manchuria is very high. Furthermore, 
Siberia has been drawing upon Man- 
churia’s wheat and flour resources. Thus, 
unless the Manchurian wheat crop is 
good or prices elsewhere are abnormally 
high, Manchuria is not likely to have a 
surplus of wheat or flour for export to 
other sections of China. 

The modern flour milling industry has 
been developing substantially in China 
during the past two decades, its centers, 
in order of their importance in output of 
flour, being Shanghai, Harbin, Tsinan, 
Tientsin, and Hankow. The Shanghai 
mills have an aggregate daily capacity of 
82,000 bbls, Harbin 25,000, Tsinan 9,500, 
Tientsin 9,000, Hankow 3,000; or an ag- 
gregate of 75,000 bbls. It is probably 
safe to add 40,000 for the other mills 
scattered throughout the country, which 
would give us 115,000 bbls as a daily ca- 
pacity. As it requires about four and 
one half bushels of wheat to make one 
barrel of flour, these mills, running 300 
days in the year at full capacity, would 
produce 35,000,000 bbls flour, using about 
160,000,000 bus wheat. Chinese mills, 
however, have not been able during the 
past few years to secure the supplies of 
wheat essential to running them at full 
capacity on a profitable basis. Short 
crops in China, poor internal communica- 
tions, unfavorable political conditions, 
heavy internal tax exactions, the lack of 
any standards of quality in wheat pro- 
duction, the producing of small amounts 
of many different varieties in any one 
district, and the tendency of some grow- 
ers and middlemen to water and adul- 
terate their wheat, have all operated to 
the disadvantage of the milling industry. 
The bulk of the flour consumed by the 
masses is still ground between stones by 
people in the country. 

That the consumption of wheat prod- 
ucts among the Chinese is increasing is 
everywhere in evidence. With higher 
purchasing power through the improve- 
ment of economic conditions, the per 
capita wheat consumption is bound to 
increase. China, in 1923, imported near- 
ly 4,000,000 bbls from this country in 
addition to nearly 6,000,000 bus wheat. 

The principal considerations governing 
the importation of wheat and flour nat- 
urally are price and available domestic 
supply. When China’s crop in districts 
available to the milling centers is good, 
demand for imported wheat is smaller 
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than at times of failure, unless prices are 
such that it is to the advantage of the 
millers to import either wheat or flour. 
In many instances, millers will import 
flour to sell under their own brands, and 
dispose of their wheat at a profit instead 
of milling it. At other times they will 
mill imported wheat, and sell the prod- 
uct in competition with imported flour. 

American wheat is in very close com- 
petition with Australian and Canadian 
wheat, and most mills blend these with 
Chinese and American wheats. Price and 
quality are the governing factors in de- 
termining the source of imports, and in 
price considerations the question of ex- 
change rates is of great importance. 

Wheat is imported through American, 
Japanese, British, and Chinese import 
houses, which buy either through their 
own branches in the country of supply 
or through exporters or brokers in those 
countries. Japanese houses do a large 
portion of the business in China, because 
they have their own branches in America, 
and in some instances have their own 
steamship lines over which to effect ship- 
ment. Wheat from the United States, 
Canada, and Australia is bought and 
sold under government certificates cov- 
ering both grade and weight. In gen- 
eral it is a “cash” business both for the 
importer and the Chinese customer, al- 
though these terms may vary with the 
facilities and connections which the im- 
porter has in the country of purchase 
and his relations with his customer in 
China. 

Imported wheat arrives both in bulk 
shipments and sacked. Owing to the 
lack of modern handling facilities in 
Shanghai, bulk shipments are sacked in 
the hold, before handling, if possible. 
Approximately 40 per cent of the wheat 
arriving at Shanghai is discharged on 
shore and handled through godowns, the 
remainder being discharged in the 
stream onto lighters. The average rate 
of discharge of sacked wheat is from 800 
to 1,000 tons per day. 

During the buying season, usually 
from November to April, the larger Pa- 
cific Coast mills have representatives in 
China, and through them supply the more 
important buyers. There are, however, 
particularly in seasons of free buying, a 
good many smaller orders which go to 
Pacific Coast brokers and exporters. 

The flour import business is done by 
Chinese, American, British and Japanese 
import houses, which usually import un- 
der some specified chop or brand. As a 
rule, letters of credit are opened in fa- 
vor of exporters or brokers in the Unit- 
ed States and importers in China selling 
for cash on delivery. 

It is difficult to determine the prin- 








Yue Loong Flour Mill at Hankow, China, One of the Many Modern Plants in the Flowery Republic 
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cipal flour importing section of China, as 
the standing of the ports changes from 
year to year with changes in the crop 
conditions and prices in the various sec- 
tions of China. In 1923 Tientsin took 
24.9 per cent, Shanghai 18.1 per cent, 
and Dairen 14.8 per cent of the total, 
while in 1921 Canton led with 25.8 per 
cent, and Shanghai followed with 24.7 
per cent, Tientsin taking but little over 
1% per cent. 

The development of milling in China 
naturally results in the production of 
large quantities of bran, but since the 
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country has no dairy industry, Chinese 
millfeed does not find a ready domestic 
market. Prior to the World War, China 
exported each year about 75,000 tons 
bran, some of which went to the Pacific 
Coast. During the past five years the 
average exports of bran from China were 
about 175,000 tons, valued at 4,600,000 
taels, which (with the tael valued at 80c 
gold) is the equivalent of $3,500,000 gold. 
Dairen exported 30 per cent, Shanghai 
25 per cent, Tsingtau 15 per cent, and 
Hankow 6 per cent. Japan takes prac- 
tically all of China’s bran. 








The Art Career of a Feed Dealer 


(Continued from page 35.) 


“This plant of the St. Albans Grain 
Co. has grown almost continuously; is 
still growing. It has never been closed, 
nor have any of the others with which 
it is allied. But if at almost any time 
you had paged hereabouts Charles M. 
Cox, president of the St. Albans Grain 
Co., word probably would have come 
back that he was in Massachusetts, at- 
tending to state business, like a good 
Progressive Republican. Or the report 
would say, ‘He’s busy serving on various 
Chamber of Commerce committees’; or 
‘He’s in Washington, trying to see to it 
that Congress understands the unanimous 
wish of all New England farmers, that 
there shall be no duty on Canadian bran 
and middlings’; or ‘In conference with 
Agricultural College experts. ‘To Con- 
gressman E. S. Brigham, then secretary 
of agriculture of the state of Vermont, 
years ago he went on record with this 
question, ‘How can we grain dealers be 
most helpful to New England farmers?’ 
The secretary pondered, and at last an- 
swered with one eloquent sentence: ‘By 
selling good feed at low prices.’ 

“Only the other day I went to Dr. 
Arthur W. Gilbert, commissioner of the 
Massachusetts department of agriculture. 
I asked him whether the Charles M. Cox 
companies have, ‘by selling good feed at 
low prices, done their part for New 
England farmers. He answered prompt- 
ly: ‘I believe Mr. Cox to be one of the 
most constructive leaders in New Eng- 
land, and more particularly in New Eng- 
land agriculture. Indeed, it is certainly 
true that his companies have played a 
very definite mercantile part in improv- 
ing New England agriculture.’ 

“He added that he did not know of 
any greater influence for the upbuilding 
of New England agriculture than the 
work of these companies, and said: ‘I am 
one of those who believe strongly that 
agriculture can be built up and strength- 
ened through commercial channels fully 
as much if not more than through more 
academic work.’ ” 

Continuing the narrative in World’s 
Work, Donald Wilhelm states that the 
total volume of business handled by the 
various Cox companies now aggregates 
$19,000,000 annually. He describes how, 
about 30 years ago, Mr. Cox had a ner- 
vous breakdown, through attempting to 
attend to the details of the business 
practically alone, and how, after a year’s 
rest, he got back into the harness and 
immediately began to build up the or- 
ganization that carries on the business 
today. 

In correspondence with the writer, Mr. 
Cox has repeatedly emphasized that his 
success has been due almost wholly to 
the very able lieutenants with which he 
has surrounded _ himself. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Cox says that the turning 
point in his career was the illness already 
briefly referred to. This occurred when 
he was about 35 years old. Up to that 
time he had lived a life of intense activ- 
ity and enjoyed perfect health, but 
something gave way or, as he describes 
it, “I stretched the rubber too far.” 

For over six months he was unable to 
visit his office, and for practically a 
whole year gave little or no attention 
to business. Associated with him was a 
younger brother, John W. Cox, who, al- 
though inexperienced and very young, 
managed to keep the business alive, but 
the working capital of the concern was 
practically exhausted when Mr. Cox was 
sufficiently recovered to look after his 
affairs again. 

That sickness, from a business stand- 


point, Mr. Cox says, was the greatest 
blessing that ever came his way. It 
made him realize the weakness of a one- 
man concern, and he began to teach his 
brother, and the others associated with 
him, the details of the business. 

Speaking of his business success, Mr. 
Cox says that reference to it would be 
incomplete without laying especial em- 
phasis on the wonderful ability, mag- 
netism, loyalty and good-fellowship of 
his younger brother, John W. Cox. The 
latter forged rapidly to the front. He 
injected enthusiasm into his associates 
and he was the magnet that drew toward 
the firm the good will of eastern cus- 
tomers and of western shippers. John 
W. Cox died about six years ago, but his 
spirit and courage still permeate the or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Cox says that the strength of his 
organization rests on two foundation pil- 
lars. First, ownership of stock by all 
executives, salesmen, office and laboring 
forces—they are all working for their 
own success; second, the varied types 
developed in the heads of the different 
departments. Mr. Cox, despite his ad- 
vanced years, is overloaded with ideas, 
while several of the heads of depart- 
ments are conservative and thus help to 
act as a drag or brake on his sometimes 
too progressive plans. The whole makes 
an ideal combination. 

Although he owns a controlling inter- 
est in the Charles M. Cox Co., and some 
of its allied companies, Mr. Cox is 
usually guided by the wishes of his asso- 
ciates, and seldom dictates their policies. 
He never has taken an arbitrary stand, 
and decisions are always reached only 
after full consideration and vote by all 
concerned. 

Like all successful men, Mr. Cox has 
always extracted a lot of fun from his 
business. He says: “Business has always 
been easy for me—not easy in the sense 
of refraining from work, for overwork 
was what broke me down, but easy be- 
cause it was what I enjoyed. I have al- 
ways had fun in the spirit of trading, 
of management, of seeing the wheels go 
round and the thing grow. 

“Tt has always seemed to me that our 
line of business is the simplest and calls 
for the least technical knowledge of most 
any to my knowledge. And yet, perhaps, 
if stock were taken of our practical 
knowledge, we might find that a new- 
comer would have a lot to learn.” 

The road to success is pointed out by 
Mr. Cox as follows: “Deliver exactly 
what you sell, at the agreed time, and 
in the manner and by the route to please 
the purchaser.” 

Mr. Cox got his education in the col- 
lege of hard knocks. His father was a 
self-educated printer, a man who could 
not see others want and, consequently, 
was more liberal than he was wise. He 
gave away what his family needed, with 
the result that his wife had to take in 
boarders and young Cox had to find a 
job for himself when only 16 years of 
age, and not yet through school. His 
father and uncle started the Dedham 
(Mass.) Transcript over half a century 
ago. It is the only paper published in 
Dedham, a town of 10,000 inhabitants 
near Boston. On account of the mem- 
ories and associations connected with the 
publication, Mr. Cox bought it a few 
years ago, and is carrying it as a me- 
morial to his father, who he says, be- 
cause of his kind disposition, sweetness 
of character, and _ trustfulness, more 
closely resembled the Man on the Cross 
than any other person he ever met. 


The Charles M. Cox Co. was started 
in November, 1886, to handle grain and 
feed in car lots in the New England 
states and eastern New York, buying 
the byproducts of flour, corn, linseed 
and cottonseed mills. Feed manufactur- 
ing, however, is now the most important 
part of the business. 

The Cox organization, besides the Bos- 
ton company, controls the St. Albans 
Grain Co., already mentioned, the Crosby 
Milling Co., Brattleboro, Vt., the Cun- 
ningham Grain Co., Malden, Mass., and 
the Eastern Grain Co., Bridgewater, 
Mass. As a side line, 37 retail stores are 
operated in Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire and Maine. 
Besides feedingstuffs, many of these 
stores handle hardware, coal and lumber. 
From its inception the Charles M. Cox 
Co. has been the exclusive New England 
representative of the American Glucose 
Co. and its various successors for feeds. 
It is now the Corn Products Refining 
Co. The Cox company and its auxiliaries 
constitute what is the largest feed han- 
dling organization in New England, and 
one of the largest in the entire country. 

While this is primarily a sketch of Mr. 
Cox, his hobby and his business, still it 
is apropos to mention his co-workers. 
Frank J. Ludwig is vice president of the 
Charles M. Cox Co., and since he buys 
all the millfeed the various companies 
use, is almost as well known to the trade 
as Mr. Cox himself. Herbert L. Ham- 
mond is treasurer of the Boston com- 
pany and an officer in all the allied com- 
panies. He visits the different plants, is 
a born organizer and skilled in finishing 
up details. Harry N. Vaughn, president 
of the Cunningham Grain Co., buys the 
grain. As a salesman he is also an out- 
standing success, and is described as the 
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best-natured and best-liked man in the 
entire organization. William O. Wise, 
general manager of the St. Albans Grain 
Co., is the watch dog of the treasury at 
the place where the investment is great- 
est, and is known for his conservatism 
and reliability. 

Walter S. Little, president of the 
Eastern Grain Co. and its nine retail 
stores, is said to be a wonderful execu- 
tive as well as a mechanic of no mean 
ability. C. Forrest Dowe is sales man- 
ager of the St. Albans Grain Co., and 
has charge of all advertising. Mr. Cox’s 
son, Moulton Cox, 27 years old, is in the 
Boston office. He is a director in three 
of the companies and, besides, owns two 
of the retail stores. Arthur F. Hopkins 
is assistant to Mr. Ludwig, and is a di- 
rector in two or three of the companies. 
Richard J. Sackett is vice president of 
the Cutler Co., which operates twenty 
retail stores and nine coal depots. Others 
are Clarence W. Reed, treasurer and 
general manager Crosby Milling Co., 
Franklin W. Perry, poultry and feed ex- 
pert, and Robert P. Sellew, a pioneer in 
scientific stock feeding. 

While Mr. Cox no longer takes an ac- 
tive interest in the trading end of the va- 
rious concerns with which he is connected, 
he acts in an advisory capacity and 
keeps in close touch with what is going 
on. He has numerous outside interests, 
not necessarily of a business character, 
which take up a good deal of his time. 
His painting, however, is his one best 
hobby and the one from which he gets 
the most satisfaction and enjoyment, He 
spends several months each year paint- 
ing and sketching along the seashore or 
in the mountains, and at present is in 
California, golfing, motoring and taking 
life easy. 








Calcium and Phosphorus 


(Continued from page 36.) 


ly low expense involved in their handling. 
We had known for 20 years that the 
milking animal is an extravagant waster 
of lime, and it was hoped that ultra 
violet light, which is excluded in the 
modern housing of milking animals for a 
part of the year at least, would be an 
important factor in their utilization of 
calcium and phosphorus. Consequently, 
we exposed milking goats to ultra violet 
light for periods of one half to one hour 
daily. The results secured were remark- 
able. In pre-irradiation periods nega- 
tive calcium balances always ensued on 
intakes of lime provided by a ration con- 
sisting of one third legume hay. When, 
however, the animal was irradiated the 
lime utilization was greatly increased. 
The loss from the gut decreased and the 
animal passed into positive balances. 
This would indicate that ultra violet light 
playing on the back of this animal, as in 
the case of the chicken, so affected the 
blood stream as to make possible a bet- 
ter utilization of the lime that was in the 
feed. In the case of goats we also used 
cod liver oil, but found it necessary in 
experimental work to use the unsaponi- 
fiable fraction of cod liver oil dissolved 
in corn oil in order to obviate the dis- 
tastefulness and tendency to disturbance 
of the appetite by raw cod liver oil. The 
results secured were similar to those ob- 
tained through the use of ultra violet 
light. It is to be regretted that there is 
not available some oil with antirachitic 
properties that would not disturb the ap- 
petite and normal physiological action of 
vitamin D in these herbivorous types of 
animals. Raw cod liver oil, suddenly 
administered, often disturbs the appe- 
tite and calcium utilization by these ani- 
mals. Whether its administration from 
early life may not solve the problem is 
still a question. Not only is the calcium 
assimilation in the case of the goat great- 
ly improved through irradiation with 
ultra violet light or consumption of the 
nonsaponifiable matter of cod liver oil 
but the antirachitic properties of the 
milk are greatly increased. This is, of 
course, important in nutrition of babies 
and children. 

After we had finished our work with 
goats and demonstrated their response to 
the antirachitic factor we turned our at- 
tention to cows. In many early experi- 
ments on calcium and phosphorus as- 
similation by the cow our work was car- 


ried out in the basement of a barn away 
from the influence of ultra violet light. 
Later experiments were conducted in 
May and June sunlight, involving studies 
of the assimilation of calcium and phos- 
phorus. Holsteins producing 40 to 60 
lbs milk daily were used. We fed these 
animals green grasses cut in the after- 
noon. Such grasses bathed in sunlight 
have a moderate content of the anti- 
rachitic vitamin, but only a moderate 
amount. Further, the lime content of 
such grasses is relatively low. Our stud- 
ies involved complete collection of ingo 
and outgo of calcium and phosphorus 
and indicated no particular influence of 
direct sunlight upon the assimilation of 
these elements by this species. There 
seemed to be a slightly better utilization 
of calcium during the sunlight period, 
but we interpreted this as being due to 
the somewhat higher intake of calcium 
that accompanied that period. 

In later experiments of the same type 
the lime content of the ration was in- 
creased by giving the cows daily % lb 
marl. Under such conditions the lime 
balance indicated an equilibrium or a 
storage, and not a waste and loss as had 
occurred in the periods where the lime 
intake was only that of the grasses. This 
lime equilibrium was maintained whether 
the animal was kept in the basement of 
the barn or in the sunlight. These re- 
sults indicate that the dairy cow can 
be held in calcium equilibrium, espe- 
cially when feeding on pastures or green 
grasses if the calcium level of the feed 
is increased. No doubt the factors op- 
erating here are the moderate supply of 
the antirachitic factor accessible from 
the grasses and the higher lime level of 
intake. It has certainly never been dem- 
onstrated that additions of lime to a ma- 
terial like a cured timothy hay will hold 
a liberally milking dairy cow in positive 
lime balance and consequently the gen- 
eralization that a high level of lime will 
help these animals on summer pasture, is 
not applicable,.so far as we understand 
it, to winter feeding on these same 
grasses when cured. 

Instead of limiting our studies to sun- 
light as affecting cows, we intensified 
the ultra violet application by using the 
emanations from quartz mercury vapor 
lamps. We have recently completed an 
extended study of the influence of ultra 
violet light in its application to dairy 
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cows. They have been irradiated over 
the head, over the back and even the 
light has been projected against the ud- 
der. The results have been disappoint- 
ing and indicate that this species is not 
susceptible to the influence of ultra vio- 
let light and its effects upon calcium and 
phosphorus assimilation. Not only was 
there no improvement in calcium and 
phosphorus assimilation but there was 
practically no improvement in the anti- 
rachitic properties of the milk of this 
species. We irradiated them for as long 
as one hour a day at a distance of 22 
inches and yet the response was prac- 
tically nil. Apparently this species must 
get its antirachitic factor through the 
feed and is not influenced in these par- 
ticulars by solar radiation or quartz mer- 
cury lamp radiation. This makes it im- 
portant for students of dairy cow nutri- 
tion to provide means, if possible, for 
supplying this factor. 

What studies we have carried on with 
hays as sources of the antirachitic factor 
have been somewhat disappointing. It is 
apparent that with good grain mixtures 
carrying 20 to 25 per cent of wheat bran 
the phosphorus equilibrium can be main- 
tained in a liberal milking cow. It is 
also apparent that we must turn to the 
roughage for lime and the antirachitic 
vitamin. This vitamin originates in the 
roughage from sunlight. Thus the cur- 
ing of the roughage in sunlight is highly 
desirable. The amount of antirachitic 
vitamin imparted to the hay by curing 
in sunlight has not been large; in fact it 
has never been large enough to hold 
these animals in calcium equilibrium. It 
is an interesting fact that a grass cut 
in the morning before the sun is up and 
then cured in the attic away from con- 
tact with sunlight is devoid of vitamin 
D. Otherwise it has some of this prop- 
erty. The problem is to provide enough 
of this vitamin to hold liberally milking 
cows in calcium equilibrium. 

It is not probable that the health of an 
animal is best maintained where it is 
suffering from a deficiency over any con- 
siderable length of time. I would re- 
mind you of our old experiments where 
we questioned the prevailing theory of a 
balanced ration and in which it was 
clearly demonstrated that too low a sup- 
ply of certain elements, especially in the 
case of the dairy cow, led to markedly 
disturbed reproduction. You will recall 
that on a ration made from the wheat 
plant, consisting of wheat straw, wheat 
grain and wheat gluten, marked disturb- 
ance in physiological functioning oc- 
curred. The animals suffered from tet- 
anies, the offspring suffered from blind- 
ness. These were probably the first cases 
of ophthalmias ever observed due to vita- 
min A deficiency. The offspring also 
suffered from convulsions due no doubt 
to a low supply of calcium in their 
blood. The deficiencies of this ration 
were not corrected until 1924, 17 years 
after the first observations were made, a 
period during which there was most ac- 
tive accumulation of nutrition knowledge. 
In 1924 the same original wheat ration 
was supplemented with calcium salts and 
cod liver oil and perfect cycles of re- 
production were established. In_ the 
wheat plant ration there was a deficiency 
of calcium, of vitamin A and of vitamin 
D. There may have been a deficiency 
of phosphorus. If to such a wheat ra- 
tion a small amount of alfalfa hay were 
added a normal cycle of reproduction 
was established. We not only experi- 
mented with wheat straw, but also with 
oat straw and with hays grown upon 
acid soils, being hays low in lime. Lime 
additions to such rations have markedly 
helped the cycle of reproduction, but it 
must be remembered that these animals 
were not called upon to give a great deal 
of milk. The production of the calf was 
their greatest responsibility. It is doubt- 
ful if the addition of calcium alone 
coupled with high milk production would 
Save an animal unless at the same time 
there were a more liberal provision in 
the ration of vitamin D. 

This phenomenon of disturbed repro- 
duction by failure of assimilation of cal- 
cium and phosphorus, especially calcium, 
is exhibited not only with cattle, and be- 
comes a nutritional abortion, but is al- 
so exhibited by swine confined to grain 
rations. Supplement the grain with cer- 
tain amount of alfalfa or a legume hay 
















































and such disturbances disappear. The 
feed manufacturer may ask whether it 
would not be wise for him to supplement 
or add to his mixed feeds a certain 
amount of lime, thereby insuring to the 
buyer a more liberal supply of this com- 
pound. Some of you already do this and 
one may not doubt its wisdom; although 
a general blanket proposition is certainly 
not the best procedure to follow in the 
diversity of feeding conditions that exist. 
The farmer may be feeding a grain mix- 
ture fortified with bran which will sup- 
ply plenty of phosphorus and a legume 
hay which for moderate milk production 
may be sufficient, and consequently not 
need to have added lime in his ration. 
Adding lime to grain mixtures may in 
some cases act as a safeguard, while in 
other cases it may be wholly. unneces- 
sary and an added expense. Without an 
addition of vitamin D the utilization of 
the added lime may not occur. 

Recently our attention has been direct- 
ed to conditions where dairy cattle suffer 
from too low a phosphorus intake. This 
condition occurs particularly where nu- 
trition is depending upon hays or pas- 
ture with little or no supplementing by 
grain or grain byproducts. In some 
counties in Wisconsin it has been ob- 
served for 10 or more years and classi- 
fied as “mysterious disease.” The cattle 
afflicted may be young heifers or milking 
cows, although cows of long milking his- 
tory are most affected. These animals be- 
come emaciated, sluggish and sleepy; 
their milk yield decreases; if they once 
get down and are suddenly disturbed 
their bones are likely to be fractured. 
I have seen cases where the shoulder 
blades were so distorted and thin as to 
be easily punctured with a pen knife. 
This malady has been observed in Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, Norway, Ger- 
many and the United States. In Minne- 
sota there are considerable areas where 
the cattle are thus afflicted. One of the 

































































characteristic things about animals suf- 
fering from a phosphorus deficiency is 
their depraved appetite and their love 
for bones. 

This disease has been called oste- 
ophagia and in South Africa where it was 
first studied the animals suffering from 
it feed upon the dead carcasses of other 
animals and become infected with some 
particular organism living on the dead 
flesh and then develop lamziekte. One 
of the outstanding physiological disturb- 
ances in these animals is their failure to 
reproduce often. The calf history is es- 
timated at about 50 per cent normal in 
such regions. Another outstanding fact 
is that on low phosphorus intake the 
utilization of the organic nutrients of the 
ration is greatly diminished. We have 
taken animals afflicted with this trouble 
and placed them upon natural rations 
consisting of grains fortified with wheat 
bran or bone meal plus a legume or na- 
tive hay and brought them back into 
normal condition within three months. 
They gained rapidly in weight on the 
new rations with ample phosphorus and 
their milk production increased 50 per 
cent. Osteophagia is due to phosphorus 
deficiency and not lime deficiency. In 
these regions animals may feed upon 
alfalfa or sweet clover pastures, which 
would supply ample amounts of lime, 
but develop the disease. Where their 
summer pasture is supplemented with 
grains fortified with bone meal or wheat 
bran, the condition entirely disappears. 

Thus it is apparent that calcium and 
phosphorus are very important elements 
in the normal nutrition of live stock, par- 
ticularly laying hens and milking cows. 
Not only must there be ample provision 
of the elements themselves, but the pro- 
vision of the antirachitic factor which 
influences their utilization, is of utmost 
importance. All the problems are not 
yet solved, especially those in reference 
to the dairy cow. 








An Old Hand in the Flour Game Gets Some 
of His Troubles Off His Chest 
By Robert T. Beatty 


LD-TIMER, who has been calling on 
the car lot trade for over 40 years, 
was in to see me last week, and 

was complaining bitterly about business 
in general. He said he thought this last 
year was going to be the best one he ever 
had in volume of business done, but one 
thing or another developed, with the re- 
sult that the total shipments to his cus- 
tomers fell even below the previous 
year’s level. He felt so badly that he 
talked for a while of quitting, for keeps. 

After pouring all kinds of maledic- 
tions on the heads of those who had can- 
celed what looked to him to be nice 
bookings, he allowed that perhaps, after 
all, his mill was partly to blame for his 
troubles. 

“T ain’t as young as I used to be,” he 
said, “and have to hustle to keep some 
of these young blades, who are out rep- 
resenting the big mills, from loading up 
my customers before I get my share of 
the business. Last summer, just as soon 
as I could get a new crop price from my 
sales manager, I started out. Mind you, 
I have always made it a point to go 
slow about overloading a customer, but 
would you believe it, although I was of- 
fering new crop flour weeks and months 
before the crop was harvested, I found 
our competitors were ahead of me and 





had booked my customers right up to the 
hilt? 

“Most of my customers are my per- 
sonal friends; I know their families and 
have visited at their homes time and 
again. I guess some of them felt kind 
of sorry for’ me and so were willing to 
take on an extra car or two for the sake 
of old times. Of course, I was glad to 
get the business, and felt lucky to get as 
much as I did. 

“The sales manager, however, was not 
satisfied, and kept sending me the darn- 
dest wires. More than once he asked if 
I was touring the country for my health. 
At that time it looked as if the market 
was up for keeps, and then along came 
instructions to take ‘resting’ orders at 
such and such a price, said orders to be 
taken in by the mill if the market de- 
clined enough. Of course, a proposition 
like that looked all right to the buyer, 
with the market then 75c bbl or more 
higher, so some of them signed on the 
dotted line for still more flour. 

“Those same dod-gasted resting orders 
caused me more sleepless nights than 
anything else I have ever experienced. 
You know how it was. The market 
broke, and it looked as though the bot- 
tom fell out of everything. Soon the 
price named in the resting order looked 
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igh, and as long as my buyers had 
more flour than they could get rid of, 
they started complaining about every- 
hing under the sun, from quality to 
erms of payment, and I wore out two 
sets of tires driving from town to town 
rying to get shipping directions. 

“And then, as if I didn’t have trou- 
bles enough, my mill springs the carry- 
ng charge on my customers who did 
ot order their flour out on time. Every 
ast one of the buyers told me that mine 
as the only mill that even mentioned 
arrying charges, and if it insisted on 
hem, they would quit me for good. 
sually at night I would meet up with 
o or three other flour peddlers at the 
otel, and they all had the same story 
to tell. Misery likes company, and it 
kind of makes a fellow feel better to 
know that others are having the same 
troubles he has. 

“Finally, the market started to ad- 
vance, and we were able to cancel off a 
lot of this flour, but I have lost a num- 
ber of friends, and have thought serious- 
ly of going with another mill, or else 
getting out and trying some other line. 
If I did the latter I know I would never 
be satisfied, for I have lived and talked 
nothing but flour for so many years that 
it is kind of in the blood and, anyway, I 
am too old to think of learning new 
tricks. 

“One thing is sure, though, I will never 
load my trade up again. Still, what is a 
fellow going to do when he sees the 
salesmen for other mills coming in and 
stealing his customers away from him? 
They hand out a highfaluting line of 
guff that sounds like a correspondence 
school circular, and if that don’t go they 
Start knocking my brand or tell how 
much better theirs is. And of course, if 
they have a lower price than me, my 
customers may fall for them. 

“I have a farmer elevator customer 
over here in Wisconsin that I have sold 
year in and year out since they started 
in business. They always handled our 
family patent until last year. I did not 
get around to calling on them until along 
in September, because I thought there 
was no hurry and they had enough flour 
to last them, anyway. When I walked 
into the elevator and saw a pile of 
strange flour in the corner I could hard- 
ly believe my eyes. ‘The manager told 
me a young fellow called on him a month 
or so before, said our old head miller 
was working for them now and that they 
could give him the very same kind of 
flour we had always furnished him at 
25c bbl less than we were asking. On 
top of that he said if he would give him 
an order for a car, he would see that 
they threw in a bunch of empty sacks, 
some aprons, caps, measuring cups and 
enough pencils and tablets to furnish all 
his farmer customers. He also promised 
to help him out during the winter with a 
mixed car of feed if he needed it, with- 
out insisting on his taking more flour. 
You know how those Wisconsin farmer 
elevators are for feed, and it was that 
promise that brought the order. 

“Later on in the winter, when I called 
again, the manager was kicking himself 
for an easy mark because the flour had 
not given the satisfaction ours always 
had, and the mill had never been able to 
spare him any feed. I got an order for 
25 bbls from him on condition that we 
would ship him five or ten tons each of 
bran and shorts. I had to do it to get 
him back again, but I hope to Pete if 
that young fellow ever calls on him 
again the manager will tell him what he 
told me he would.” 

Old-Timer said he was just passing 
through and had stopped to get a new 
radiator and a couple of fenders on his 
flivver, and thought he would go up 
North for a spell, fishing, before starting 
in on another year’s grind. Taking it all 
in all, he guessed the flour game was as 
good as any, but there were lots of 
things he could do, if they would let 
him, that would improve it wonderfully. 
One thing he would be sure to do would 
be to make the sales manager call on the 
country trade with the salesman fre- 
quently enough to make him understand 
what the fellow on the firing line had to 
put up with. He added: “If that sales 
manager got stuck in the mud as often 
as we do, he wouldn’t be so darned per- 
snickitive.” 
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Milling Temperatures 2 


From a Paper Read by S. J. Lawellin, 
Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., at the 
Association of 
















NY effort to arrive at or set for 
limits of milling temperatures ma 
bring considerable criticism. Thé 

varied methods of milling in practice, th¢ 
many classes of flour produced, and th 
heterogeneous systems encountered mak 
the setting of standards for all stocks 
gigantic task. However, I only propos 
to set forth the results of three years’ ex 
perience watching this particular featur 
of milling. 


called on to analyze the conditions in a 
very sick mill. Its owners had been hav- 
ing a deluge of complaints and returned 
flour. A tabulation showed that in one 
six-month period they had received 213 
returned complaints, and in the second 
six-month period 287. These were com- 
plaints on odor, color and _ baking 
strength. Nearly every sample had an 
appreciable odor which their chemist had 
classified into musty, rancid, oily and 
stale. On about one fourth of these sam- 
ples the color was bad, and the baking 
quality off on about half. 

Examination of wheat stocks showed 
the wheat not entirely above suspicion, 
but hardly capable of causing this much 
trouble. An inspection of the finished 
flour just before entering the agitators 
showed it to be very hot. To be pre- 
cise, the temperature was exactly 91 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. In going over the mill 
some hot spots were found, mainly due 
to overloading some of the rolls because 
preceding rolls were not doing their share 
of the work or because stocks were un- 
evenly divided. Correction of these 
faults brought the temperature of the 
flour down a few degrees, but not enough. 
The mill was not overloaded. The out- 
come was that we recommended more 
roll suction and two additional purifiers. 
The manager of the mill saw the possi- 
bilities of our scheme, made the neces- 
sary changes, brought the temperature 
of his product down, and has reported 
no trouble since. 

Shortly afterward another mill report- 
ed trouble. The complaints were de- 
scribed by the trade as musty and rancid. 
An investigation showed the temperature 
of the flour at the agitators to be 95 
degrees Fahrenheit. This flour was go- 
ing into paper bags, as was also some 
of the flour of the previous mill. Chang- 
ing the mill, without reducing capacity, 
so as to bring the temperature of the 
flour down to a reasonable point elimi- 
nated the trouble. Since then many 
mills have been found with flour tem- 
peratures ranging from 86 to 103 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and all experiencing 
trouble. Some was merely due to hot 
spots in grinding where rolls or stocks 
were unevenly adjusted. 




































































A MINIMUM TEMPERATURE 


Now there is a minimum temperature, 
as well as a maximum one. Data on low 
temperature milling was extremely hard 
to get. We were able to observe the 
work and effect in one mill with a flour 
temperature of 57 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and 11 with 60 degrees. However, the 
effect in the low range is more mechani- 
cal than chemical, and it is my intention 
to more or less confine myself to the 
chemical end. In these three years of 
taking the miller’s temperatures, we have 
data on 281 mills, extending from Minne- 
sota to Texas, and from Ohio to Colo- 
rado. In a few instances the informa- 
tion is far from complete. 

A tabulation of the data is out of the 
question in an article of this kind. In 
nearly every case we secured both the 
temperature of the mill and that of the 
flour and stocks. Many mills were 
checked in both summer and winter, so 
as to arrive more convincingly at the 
relation of mill and weather temperature 
to flour and stock temperature. 

During the cool months not a case was 
found where the mill heating system or 
temperature increased the temperature 
of stocks and flour. Rather the reverse, 
the stocks giving off heat and greatly 
assisting in warming the mill, much to 
the benefit of the flour. In summer 
there was some increase in temperature 
of the'stocks and flour. In the major- 





A little over three years ago we were¥ 






and kept uniform throughout the year. 

Using one mill as an example, the 
flour temperatures were as follows: pat- 
ent 84 degrees Fahrenheit, second patent 
88, and clear 88. Hot spots in mill oc- 
curred as follows: third break fine and 
fourth break fine, 110 degrees Fahren- 
heit; other breaks, 80 to 90 degrees; mid- 
dlings, 80 to 102; mill temperature, 80; 
weather, 68. These hot spots were elimi- 
nated by proper regulation of rolls and 
the flour temperature brought down to 
78 degrees on patent and 80 on second 
patent and clear. 

The yield or capacity did not change. 
The analysis of the flour changed but 
very little, the only notable feature be- 
ing that the ash of the second patent and 
clear was reduced slightly. The baking 
quality did not change. The disappear- 
ance of musty and rancid complaints by 
the trade indicated very strongly that 
the keeping quality of the flour was ma- 
terially benefited. 

But what are the effects on flour qual- 
ity and strength from extremes of tem- 
perature? Take low temperatures first, 
as they are disposed of the easier. As 
I have said before, low temperatures, say 
under 70 degrees Fahrenheit, cause more 
mechanical than chemical trouble. Low 
temperatures prevent the miller from 
properly dressing his flour. Also he can- 
not get a good clean-up, and yields are 
liable to go astray. Now a falling off 
in dress affects the baking quality to 
some extent and the color considerably. 
Lowering of baking quality is due to 
more of the feed portion of the wheat 
getting into the flour, as well as the in- 
ferior portions of the endosperm and 
germ. For this same reason the ash, 
acidity, protein and crude fiber will in- 
crease, and this is not desirable. These 
will tend to lower the baking quality of 
the flour and shorten its life during 
storage, the latter probably to a very 
limited extent. 

The effect of hot grinding or high tem- 
perature is decidedly far-reaching and 
more vicious. Nearly all mills try to get 
the maximum allowance of moisture in 
their flour. Coupled with heat, this forms 
the proper hotbed for the development 
of mold, which produces that musty 
odor. Mustiness is the characteristic 
odor of the mold plant, bacillus mesen- 
terious, and cannot be obtained except 
by the growth of mold. High tempera- 
ture and the normal moisture of flour 
will also start rancidity very quickly, if 
maintained for any length of time. 

Bloor (Biochemistry of Fats. W. R. 
Bloor, Chem. Reviews, Vol. II, No. 2, 
July, 1925) says: “Rancidity: Dry air, 
excluding moisture and light, has appar- 
ently no effect on oils and fats. Air in 
presence of moisture, and particularly 
of light and heat, brings about those 
changes known collectively as rancidity. 
Unsaturated fats become rancid more 
quickly than saturated, and free fatty 
acid formation appears to be the first 
essential for rancidity. The stages in 
the process have been outlined by Kerr 
and Borber as follows: First, the devel- 
opment of free acid, then a drop in free 
acid coincident with the rancidity, fol- 
lowed again by increased acidity.” Bloor 
should have continued, and added that, 
the stronger the light the faster these 
changes occurred, and that direct sun- 
light was the most conducive to ran- 
cidity. Second to it is undoubtedly heat. 
Rancidity not only causes a foul odor, 
but is accompanied by an increase in 
acidity which materially shortens the life 
of a flour in storage. Many times this 
odor is confused with mustiness and to 
odors from other causes. Where hot 



































In the test bakes on these samples it 
appeared that, after passing a certain 
temperature of the finished flour, any in- 
crease of 5 degrees Fahrenheit was ap- 
proximately equal to a decrease of ¥2 per 
cent in the protein content, so far as 
baking strength was concerned. These 
baking results were duplicated and 
checked on this series of samples, and ran 
uniform. Unfortunately there was no 
chance to duplicate the temperatures, 
and thus secure a confirming series of 
samples. This may explain why some 
mills are paying premiums for high pro- 
tein wheat and yet cannot make a strong 
flour. 

Most of our conclusions have been 
based on the temperatures of the finished 
flour just as it entered the agitators. 
Reasons for this are obvious, as it is 
with the finished product we have to 
deal. Under usual conditions of agita- 
tion and handling flour from the agita- 
tors to the packers a flour will normally 
cool from 2 to 5 degrees Fahrenheit. 


‘Before giving my conclusions, let me 
state that it is to be regretted that I 
cannot give you enough data to make it 
worth while attempting. The majority of 
this specific information is confidential, 
some of it is incomplete as yet, and some 
inconclusive. 

In concluding, my observations lead 
me to state that the ideal temperature 
of a finished flour at the agitators is 
between 70 and 80 degrees Fahrenheit. 

That below 70 degrees the miller can- 
not get the proper dress, clean-up or 
yield, and that too much of the feed is 
included in the flour. 

That above 80 degrees the flour is too 
hot, in that mold growth may begin, and 
chemical and enzymatic changes will be 
started which will result in rancidity, in- 
creased acidity and deterioration of the 
gluten. The range of temperature from 
80 to 85 degrees Fahrenheit may be con- 
sidered as a partially dangerous period, 
but too risky to recommend. 

We cannot recommend the packing of 
hot flour, or in fact over 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit, in tightly closed paper bags 
such as are now in use, or in any large 
container where the flour does not have 
an opportunity to cool and aérate to 
some extent. Also a caution is extended 
against the piling of flour in large ricks 
or in any manner so that cooling and 
aération cannot take place. Also avoid 
letting strong light, and particularly di- 
rect sunlight, fall directly upon the flour. 

Experiments and observations have led 
us to believe that each increase of 5 
degrees in temperature over and above 
80 degrees Fahrenheit is approximately 
equal to decreasing the protein content 
by % per cent in so far as quality and 
baking strength of the flour is concerned. 








The Indiana Wheat Pool’s 1926 Record 


N view of the interest taken in the promotion of co-operative marketing and the 

pooling of wheat, considerable interest attaches to the results obtained from 

such pools and the final report of the Indiana wheat pool, given below, has 
occasioned widespread comment, and the analysis of this report has subjected cer- 
tain items to criticism. The average price paid by Indiana millers and independent 
grain dealers is stated to have been $1.25%, and the selling price about $1.32, as 
compared with the pool’s selling price of $1.2142, $1.096 being net to the grower. 


This statement and check is a final payment on the 1926 crop of wheat delivered to 


Central States Soft Wheat Growers’ Association. 
following schedules are made a part hereof: 


For the information of our members, the 


Schedule No. 1 contains table of payments by grades. 
Schedule No. 2 contains statement of operations. 


Average sale price No. 2 soft wheat 
Less: 
Physical expenses 


eR DR Be a 68s 008 5 a9 2:8 6 00 0i90:0 be 


Which is represented by: 


Previous payment basis No. 2 soft wheat 
SRP Or reer Tre eeRTe rare rere 


Farm storage to members ........ 


SCHEDULE NO. 1 


Table of payments by grades applicable to members whose deliver 
s y point carri 
freight rate of 9%c per 100 Ibs to nearest terminal market and a local elovater handling 


charge of 5c per bu: 
Soft wheat— 
SS Se $1.116 
ke Se ee 1.096 


BAA ee cr re $1.066 
ee Pe eee 1.026 
ot SO eee -99 


0 
Sample grade paid on its merit because there is no uniform price for this quality of -- 
SCHEDULE NO. 2 


Statement of operations, 1926 crop— 


Received from sale of wheat, basis local elevator (4,176,031 bus)—Total.... $4,987,537.18 


Which is accounted for by: 


Previous payments to members .............. 
Final payment to members .................. 


Farm storage to members .... 


Total 
General operating expenses— 


Bs Mr Ge BI 5b bee coed cc cbcewisneeeyiecccceeca $236.96 
2. Depreciation on office equipment ............cccccccccccccccccs 1 093.77 
BS. BOPOOCOTW MOP GIOUE OME GRPOMEOS «ow ccc ccccccscecccarecicsccer 3,760.99 
Se ED Nig db 0h 55 5810 FO 86.848 65640.) 60 0 OWE ES bowed eOR Ea OS 12,966.21 
ie eI re SLO oS nicieu.ty sic bape eeias ck coke, "500.00 
aes GE COIN a ose. 5. Wo 6-0 6.4.0 0 bd we dW is ode abd scmnce 582.70 
OC, CE ay asd oe a:6646s Ke bse Wb s 44s0 00 OARS U ORES RO KEN Soh web 1 756.51 
EE IRS SS BS Sa ae SE i 8 gi 4,329.99 
a recast aie yw he's 106d 6-556/94 5.660 dob eK A nbs ee 1,076.62 
PE Chie eae thee 6405.5 sub R OES 0 060'C-0.0:0 6.094.098 040 Nw Oe «ase 4,802.75 
NINN eee 5 fs oo oe sila aso ev coinde etait ine 3,154.66 
Wy NE BORN sooo oa 6s sis alsin nck nse. 005.0 '5ia oreca to cee ar cee 29,739.94 
ey SE os a We ba 66 Oa de Sipe aad bes 4 hoe Bae kad oie howd 15,451.62 
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twice already, thinking it was the dinner 
whistle, so I thought I had better ask 
you not to hang out quite so long on that 
top note.”—Wallace’s Farmer. 


oe - 
NO IMPEDIMENT 


Sent for a pint of beer by his father, 
a boy was told to take it back because 
there was so much sediment in it. The 
boy told the barman the beer contained 
too much element. 

“Sediment, your father meant,” said 
the barman, and the boy retorted, “I 
don’t know what the element, but I know 
what he sediment.”—Ezchange. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 


desires connection with aggressive mill 
making high grade spring or winter wheat 
bakers and family flour for west coast 
selling through jobbers and car-lot bak- 
ers; correspondence solicited from millers 
wishing to enter this western market; 
salary, expenses and commission. Ad- 
dress 1232, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. r 


EXECUTIVE DESIRES POSITION—HAV- 
ing been trained to milling and grain busi- 
ness, and after years of sound executive 
experience, a thorough business analyst is 
available for position as manager to any 
firm desiring a capable all-around execu- 
tive; experience covers mill accounting, 
selling, with over six years as treasurer 
and director with a large organization. 
Address 513, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 











THE STICKLER 


Easy Payment Collection Co., Chicago, 

Dear Sirs: What do you bunch of high 
binders mean by saying I still owe you 
twelve seventy ($12.70) on my radio? 

The dam piece of junk doesn’t work 
and never did, and the next time I get a 
bill from that gyp joint of yours Ill 
ram it down your throats and make you 
eat it. 

Just wait till I get my hands on one 
of you, you —— crooks. 

You’re a gang of thieves, and if you 
send that flat-faced collector of yours 
around to my house again I’ll wrap the 
radio around his neck. 

Yours truly, 
Jack SHUTTLEWORTH. 
P. S.—Please Excuse Pencil—Judge. 


* ” 





“Your daughter is learning the piano?” 

“No, the phonograph—it makes less 
noise and is easier to move to the coun- 
try.”"—L’Illustration (Paris). 


* * 
ANOTHER KIND OF GLASS 


“Doctor,” began the well-dressed pa- 
tient, “my eyes are bothering me a bit; 
see what you can do for me in the way 
of glasses.” 

“Take a seat, sir,” said the oculist. 
“And now tell me what kind you’ve been 
wearing.” 

“None. I’ve never worn glasses in my 
life. Never needed ’em before.” 

“Indeed! You will pardon my mistake, 
but I judged from the mark on the 
bridge of your nose that you—” 

“Oh,” interrupted the other. “That 
mark? I got that from drinking home- 
brew out of fruit jars.”—Boston Trans- 
cript. 

» * 

An umbrella with a window in it has 
been invented. This is very handy, as it 
enables the user to see if the owner is 
approaching.—London Opinion. 

+ * 
WELL PRESERVED 

“Where did you get that fine new hat 
from?” 

“IT bought it 10 years ago. Seven years 
ago I had it newly pressed. Three 
years ago it was dyed black. The year 
before last I had a new band put round 
it. Last week I exchanged it at the 
restaurant !’—Jugend (Munich). 

* ” 

“Do you think it is unlucky to marry 

on a Friday?” 


“Certainly. Why should Friday be an 
exception?”—Faun (Vienna). 
* * 
TOO LATE! 


Two stuttering blacksmiths had fin- 
ished heating a piece of pig iron, and 
one placed it upon the anvil with a pair 


of tongs. 

“H-h-h-h-hit it,” he stuttered to his 
helper. 

“Wh-wh-wh-wh-where?” asked the 
other. 


“Aw, h-h-h-hell, we'll have to h-h-heat 

it again now.—Oil Pull Magazine. 
* * 

Guest: “Wow! What kind of Scotch is 
this?” 

Host (sadly): “One hundred per cent 
American.”—Life. 

* 7 

Road Foreman (calling at house op- 
posite): “Excuse me, madam, but have 
you been singing this morning?” 

Lady of the House: “Yes, I have been 
singing a little, but why do you wish to 
know?” 

R. F. (with obvious embarrassment) : 
“Well, you see, my men have knocked off 


Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANT EXPERIENCED SECOND MILLER 
about 35 years of age for large Saskatche- 
wan mill; apply, stating age, nationality, 


number of years’ experience, etc. Address 
1225, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SECOND MILLER, EITHER NORTH- 
west or Southwest; first class work; ex- 
perienced in large mills. Address 1227, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MANAGER OR ASSISTANT MANAGER 
of a flour or feed mill, by a thoroughly 
experienced, middle-aged man; references. 
Address 1207, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent head miller, any size mill; I am 36 
years of age; married; 17 years’ practical 
experience and a graduate in scientific 
milling; best of references; can come on 
short notice. Write George O. Neal, 1148 

Second Avenue, Gallipolis, Ohio. 








SALESMAN WISHES TO CORRESPOND 
with flour and feed mill interested in the 
services of an experienced salesman to 
work the states of North and South Caro- 
lina; will consider salary and commissions 
only and can furnish the best of refer- 
ences. Write P. O. Box 1365, Asheville, 
N. C. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 250 TO 
1,000 bbls, hard or soft wheat; can put 
mill in condition to produce the kind of 
results wanted or can maintain satisfac- 
tory results now obtained; western states 
preferred; references on request. Address 
1213, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
capacity or larger; hard or soft wheat; 
at present employed; age 47 years; have 
practically spent entire life in mills of 
300 to 3,000 bbls capacity; can furnish 
references as to ability and habits. Ad- 
dress 1067, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


YOUNG MAN OF 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in the flour business as salesman, sales 
manager and branch manager, would like 
to hear from milling company seeking a 
sales manager or branch manager; my 
former experience covers both northwest- 
ern and southwestern flours. Address 1237, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AN EXPERIENCED AND SUCCESSFUL 
flour salesman, well acquainted with trade 
in Michigan and Indiana, desires connec- 
tion with aggressive Kansas or spring 
wheat mill; prefer Michigan and Indiana, 
but would consider other territory; best 
of references. Address 1224, Box Y 33, 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio. 


A MARRIED MAN, WHO HAS BUILT, 
managed and operated line, country and 
terminal elevators where rapid handling is 
essential, and who understands cleaning, 
mixing and drying, is desirous of a posi- 
tion where the services of a man of this 
training is required, preferably in a ter- 
minal; knows Pacific Coast, spring and 
winter wheats; also coarse grains; now 
employed, but can arrange to come at 
once for try-out; wages no object until 
worth proved. Address 1230, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE OR WILL TRADE FOR GOOD 
clear improved land in Wisconsin or Min- 
nesota, one of the best 85-bbl B. & L. 
five-stand mills ever built; it is in the best 
of condition; located at Balfour, N. D. 
Address C. H. Mohr, Seton, Minn. 


FOR SALE—125-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
province of Ontario, Canada; this is a 
very fine little mill, well located and doing 


a good business; owner retiring. Address 
1217, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


FOR SALE—ELEVATOR, 80,000-BU CA- 
pacity, and storage for 25 cars sacked 
stuff, also track scale and loading plat- 
form for six cars; house is equipped with 
full line of grinders, cleaners, separator 
machinery, also automatic sacker, and 
ready to do a mixed car business; also 
has refrigerator storage for 10,000 bus 
potatoes in basement; electric power; also 
have modern flour mill, 200-bbl capacity 
and 20,000-bu storage; mill is on track 
and has electric, also water, power; these 
properties are east of Minneapolis and 
can handle and mill grain, Minneapolis 
basis, all points east, in transit; these 
properties can be bought together or sep- 
arate on favorable terms and price, to 
clear an estate. For further information 
address 1204, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—TWO 25-BBL MIDGET MILLS, 
all complete, elevators and belts; 1 50-bbl 
Midget mill, all complete, elevators and 
belts; 1 25 h-p Muncy oil engine, run very 
little; 1 25 h-p Fairbanks-Morse, type Y, 
practically new. The above machinery 
has run very little and will sell at at- 
tractive price. A. W. Berkner, Ortley, 
Ss. D. 








NORTH 
WESTERN 
LIMITED 


Between 
Minneapolis, St. Paul 


Chicago 


8:00 P.M. Lv. Minneapolis Ar. 7:35 A.M. 
8:40 P.M. Lv. St. Paul... . Ar. 7:00 A.M. 
5:50 A.M. Ar. Milwaukee. .Lv. 9:00 P.M. 
8:35 A.M. Ar. Chicago. . . .Lv. 6:30 P.M. 


4 Fine Daily Trains 


TICKET OFFICES: 
Minneapolis—Second Ave. So. at Sixth 
St. Paul—Fifth St. at Minnesota 
Chicago—148 So. Clark St. 











MILLING EQUIPMENT—WE OFFER AT 
a considerable sacrifice complete equip- 
ment for a 500-bbl practically new Wolf, 
late style mill, complete with motors, ex- 
perimental mill and laboratory equipment; 
we will dismantle and ship priced on 
board cars or delivered to your station. 
Write or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 
501 Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL& SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE. N.Y. 








Founded 1880 


Nederlandsche Groothandel 


54, Groenburgwal 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


OFFER HONEY FOR RUSKS 





Your Letterhead 


ENGRAVED 


is like putting 
a new suit of 
clothes on your 
personal repre- 
sentative. 


The 
National Engraving (. 


306 Sixth Ave. So. Minneapolis 














500 bbls daily capacity? 


the» mill. 


party. 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Milling Business for Sale 


Do you want to buy an old-established milling business with mill of 
Present owners desire to retire, as there is 
nobody in the family to succeed to the business and continue it. 
has been conducted in the same family for many years; brands are well 
known in both domestic and export markets which can be served from 
Location in northern Indiana on main east and west trunk line, 
in good wheat territory. Business has been mostly in car lots, but a good 
local and sectional business might be developed in less than car lots. 
Possession will be given immediately on reasonable terms to responsible 


Business 


Address 500-bbl mill, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 
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Farco Miiut Company CavaLiER MILLING Co. 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made trom the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 





Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 






CAVALIER MILLING CO. 
Cavalier, N. D. 


Write us. 





FARGO, N.D. Minot, North 


























“SNOW WHITE” flour, a high quality 
spring patent. 

“PIONEER” Rye flour. 

“PIONEER” Whole Wheat flour. 
Split cars a specialty 


MINOT FLOUR MILL COMPANY 





Dakota 








F. A. ADAMEK, Manager 
The Rugby Milling Company 
RUGBY, NORTH DAKOTA 
Manufacturers of 


Strong Glutinous Spring Wheat Flour 






















Dakota Maid ana 
Dakota Pride 


Here to stay 
and 
here to serve. 


State Mill & 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 










Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
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Dufour Bolting Clot 
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BE SEt durability. 





Specify the Dufour Cloth in your 


contracts. It will pay you to do so. 
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The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
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Many years ago, the first cracker-baker blazed the 
trail by trying Kismet Flour for crackers. Today, the 
leading cracker-bakers are using this superior flour 
and the trail has become a broad highway to success 
in the cracker-baking field. 


It’s not surprising that Kismet should have been dis- 
covered in this way and that it should prove so pop- 
ular—it’s a logical result of quality and purity in the 
wheat.and uniformity in milling. 

Write us for futher information. 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY - Noblesville, Ind., U.S.A. 
Elevator capacity, 750,000 bushels Mill capacity, 1,200 barrels daily 











WE INVITE THE INVESTIGATION OF OUR CLAIMS. 


First—Strategic location, ideal for obtaining the best grain in 
each important growing territory. 

Second—Railroad facilities. No mill enjoys better shipping 
and transit. 

Third—Modern plants, which assure you of the best finished 
product. Large capacity, 3,000 barrels flour, 500 barrels 
corn meal, 350 tons feed. 

Fourth—Up-to-the-minute organization, working to one end, 
to better serve you. 

Fifth—Uniformity of products: flour as well as feeds are 
tested regularly in our up-to-date laboratories, as uni- 
formity not only holds but increases trade. 

Sixth—Our complete line, soft winter wheat flour, hard winter 
wheat flour, hard spring wheat flour, plain and self-ris- 
ing, corn meal, stock, dairy and poultry feeds. 

Seventh—Liberal Policy based on a full appreciation of the 
buyer’s needs. 


(y lOO Years 
6 | Fi site Milling ©) 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Indianapolis 











BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 
Forty YEARS oF ACTIVITY 


(Incorporated January 1886) 
Under Unchanged Management 


Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 


Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 


glad of it. 


Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. 
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PHOENTX FLOUR MILL 
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FAMOUS FOR IT'S HIGH QUALITY. 


CAPACITY 

















“CONQUEROR’ Flour 


Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 


The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may be drawn from 
North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma in the Southwest on the 
basis of the through rates from the wheat fields to all points east of the 
Mississippi River—wonderful quality insurance to 
Lawrenceburg customers 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 


Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 


The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


WINTER and SPRING 
WHEAT MILLERS 


We are open for connections 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


MONTICELLO, INDIANA 








Mixed Cars 


of rym and Winter Wheat Flour 
and Feed 


MAYFLOWER MILLS 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 


Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 











with LIQUID HCN has every advantage 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 
Licensee for the Application of 
Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas (HCN) 
210% Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Regularly With 








J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 


MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 
Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Domestic and Export Ask for Prices 














+4 With Liquid HCN 
Fu migate (Hydrocyanic Acid Gas) 
The best and surest way of get- 
ting rid of mill insects. . . Now 
is the time to make preparation. 
Peters Engineering & Chemical Co. 
5515 2nd Boulevard DETROIT, MICH. 


) To Destroy Mill Insects 
Fumigators Supply Company 
INCORPORATED 
535 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 





3,500 Barrels Daily 


7 ANSAS Pest” 


Out here where the Turkey wheat grows 
a. : we have four fine mills right where we 
HUTCHINSON.KANSAS have first choice of the very finest of all. 


C4]bs Kansas BesTTTOR * 





We know of no better flour. 


r 


THE CONSOLIDATED) FLOUR MILLS, CO) 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














J.F.Imbs Milling An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is HALSTEAD 


ae So. ae ‘“WESTERN STAR’”’ BOSS 


Milled in the Heart of Jim Dandy Crystal 
Ke ergs be - the Best Wheat Country ' 


Hard Wheat and 
inoi i ° Istead Milli I . 
ae ga Ghe Western Star Mill Co. | | Mstead (ine tc Rievator Co 


(Mill at Halstead) 
J.J. VaNniER, Manager SALINA, KANSAS Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 























Registers a highly favor- 
able impression upon the 
trade, and still further 
demonstrates that there is 
always a demand for a su- 
perior flour. 


i LQ t ik Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Squire.” 








1500 BARRELS CAPACITY 


“Old Sguire”’ Says: 


The selling force of even the best flour is improved by a 
good brand, 


In time, the best flour will command the business, but its 
“arrival” is hastened when the mark is attractive. 


Every day brings us fresh evidence of the appeal of “Old 


The experience of distributors is that it sells more easily. 
And there can never be any question about the repeats. 


JOHN H. MOORE, PresipeNt,~ G.M. LOWRY, SECRETARY 


Oye MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOURoso MILLS CO. 
CKainsas City, USA. 


eNO ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 


TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 








1,250,000 
BUSHELS 
STORAGE 





2000 
BARRELS 
DAILY 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 








AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 
BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER, KANSAS 











“CARTHAGE QUEEN”’ 
FLOUR 


A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 








Williamson’s 


Best, 


an extra short 


patent 





Winner, 


Gaining and Holding 


the Good Will of 
Bakers 


Creators of lasting business 
—which is the final test. 


TheW illiamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 






Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled. 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY 








‘*American Eagle’’ 


The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. 


Salina, Kansas 














“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 
Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 





‘ROBIN’S BEST 


Is used constantly by people 
who appreciate a_ strong 
flour; who strive for perfec- 
tion in texture and flavor of 
their baking. It is the choice 
of the most critical. 


ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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LOUR IS MUCH BETTER than it was half-a-cen- 
tury ago. In all this march of progress, Hunter’s 
“Cream” has kept abreast of the leaders,—always 


it has been known as an honest flour, comparing with the 
best of them. And now it is more popular than ever. 


Perhaps a Flour like this is what your trade needs! 
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Gee THE HUNTER MILLING CO.~WellingtonXansas YA 
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“White Grest 


~— Selerfect Hour 


There is more profit for the dealer 
who sells WHITE CREST flour. 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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GWichita,, Kansas 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
ONE MILLION BUSHELS 


b =, Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
(FZ, 


CAPACITY,2500 BBLS. 


ONS 











Buying cheap flour to save is usu- 
ally a whistle in the dark to keep 
up one’s courage. Make sure of 
the quality of the goods before 
you look at the price tag. 


“KANSAS EXPANSION’— 


An Excellent Flour 
at a Fair Price 


SAGARA ASAE | 


‘> 
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Eastern Representatives 





DECKER-ELLIS Co., 

Produce Exchange, New York. 
W. W. SwIrt, 

Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE Co., 


Davis B. Sprers & Co. 

287-88 Brokers Ex. Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
A. M. SEIBERT, 

58 Birch Road, Winthrop, Mass. 
Harry D. Garst, 








Bluefield. W. Va. 
C.J. HANEBRINK & Co., 
407 Merchants Exch., St. Louis, Mo. 
BULEY-PATTERSON Co., INc., H.C. HAGERMAN, 
Cumberland, Md. 7 Mt, Bethel, Pa. 
H. W. D1ssiez, Middleport, N. Y. (New York State) 
South ives 
CuaAs. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N.C. B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga, 
FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 


Huntington, W. Va. 
H. B. SCANLAND, 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


n Repr 








‘Sunny Boy”’ 


—A short patent family flour, gaining 
and holding the good will of the trade. 


Tue Inrer1or Firovr Miius Co. 
304 Dwight Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 





“Gooch’s Best” 
THERE IS NOTHING SO SURE AS 


Superior quality 
—to make all 








“Great West” 


A splendid flour from the 
Texas ‘‘Panhandle”’ 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 
800 Barrels Amarillo, Texas 





baked things 
better. 


“Want-Mor” 





oe eeenty Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Capacity Service LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 











NEBRASKA'S FINEST MILL 
“DAVID HARUM” 
FLOUR 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
500 Bbls Capacity LEXINGTON, NEB. 





RODNEY MILLING Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Imperial Flour Mills Co. 


Millers of Strong Kansas Hard 
Wheat Flour for Export 
HARPER, KANSAS 
In the wheat fields 
Cable Address: ‘‘IMPERIAL”’ 




















1,500 Barrels Daily 








EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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‘More loaves \”_~ iB SM | ‘WtsBetterSlour 
tothe Barrel | DeeStyl Sob | = ~for Baker 
Better Bread” Td Grocer, Jobber” 











COZ EPROPI ORO" @ 


There’s No Better Bread Wheat in the World 
= than out here around our mills. And the 
flour we make from it is as fine as ma- 


chinery and skill can produce. 


/ XG 


Try it now and save time. 

There are cheaper flours, rarely worth 

the pe 4 yore pepe But there WA. Chain, Manager, 

is not a better flour at any price, nor : 

ds ties Wahu SECURITY FLOUR | MILLS CO, 
OPERATING 

SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINED S™> WHEAT STORAGE 
DAILY CAPACITY 500,000 BUSHELS 
1700 BARRELS 
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LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 
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Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


especially suited to their requirements, 


MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten, 


MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 
rolls and cakes, 


MOTHER'S BEST will Please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade. 


MOTHER'S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it, 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 


Branch Office 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
3170 sewell Bloc k, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 




















The flour dealer whose warehouse 
The Perfect Flour is stocked with “American Ace” 


has the assurance of knowing that 


A erestionh, wound ead it can be relied upon to hold his 
worthy bona Git ob. trade for him in spite of any com- 
tracts the higher grade petition. 





‘“Thoro-Bread’’ 





trade wherever it is of- 


fered. 


GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO, 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
White 














STERLING, KANSAS 




















Arnold Milling Co. 
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‘Che Keystone of Dany a 
Successful Flour Business. 


‘More Bread with Less Flour, 


Milling Capacity, 4,000 bbls. 
Better Bread with Less Effort.” 


Made in Kansas 





seccsesosenecas-sesscsncnesesbctocseceatesstessssessuestneeceessnssnsenssincenseesseneniee of oY Cth 


“PLAINSMAN” || congieee 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR IS | a a: 
STERILIZED and will keep in | ck, epg ade 
storage for a long, long time. | ‘haf | growing demand. 


No flour was ever 


truer to its name. 


Develops no bugs. 


HOYLAND FLOUR MILLS CO. | | Gaemeee WILIISNORTONG.(O | 


: a.Kansas TOPEKA, KANSAS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. S 








aad LIES EOL LOLI SESE 





“Whitewater Flour” INTELLIGENTLY MILLED— UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY “Betsy’s Best” 
Gone’ Whees the ‘—..y” Short Patent ‘“BONITA’”’ Standard Patent 


Best Wheat Is Grown Some good territory open to real salesmen Milled to Make the Bread Better 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 


=i eal . THE TOPEKA FLOUR MIL / a | COMPAN Y ROSS MILLING COMPANY 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, Ottawa, Kansas 


























THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Buyers : Recognition 


of the greater utility of 


6L RENO’S BEST 


is responsible for its steadily 
increasing demand. 


July 6, 1927 


1,000 Barrels 





Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 


heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 34 country elevators. 


Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 





ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA OITY, OKLA. 


Strongest flour in the 

world —from wheat 
Flour Capacity, grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA CableAddress 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 





“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 








SLOGAN givens an 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Blackburn’s Best —Elko— 
Golden Glory Three flours of pre- 


dominating quality. 
High Class connections solicited. 


BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 


Mills at Omaha, Neb. 
Elkhorn, Neb. 








Mid-West Mary Sunshine 
For Better Bread 
Made from Kansas Turkey Wheat 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


2500Bbls Daily 





Oklahomas: a as Flour Mill 








“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 














USE 
White House Flour 


SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 








BLAIR’S CERTIFIED 


For the Family — 


ALGOMA bixens 


BLAIR MILLING CO. 


1,800 
Barrels Daily ATCHISON, KANSAS 








ESTABLISHED 1877—FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 


From the very center of America’s greatest 
wheatfield comes this truly superb flour. 
On every side of this splendid modern mill 
the vast fields of Turkey wheat extend to 


the horizon. 


We have first choice of the finest quality 


for VELVET. 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





THE DESIGNS ON 
THIS PAGE WERE 
ORIGINATED AND 
ENGRAVED BY 


HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING CO 


KANSAS CTO 











ee ” V fl 
Old Trail from western 
Kansas wheat 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 














“CHERRY BELL”’ 


Made exclusively from 
Central Kansas 
Turkey Wheat 
N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 








Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 


Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Live connections wanted in all markets. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 











“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS - - KANSAS 








When quality 
calls— When 
satisfaction is 
needed— For 
real goodness, 
try— 


“Utility” 


fet 





WALL~ROGALSKY MiL MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERSON, 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mruurme Co., Inman, Kan. 








“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbis High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 











KANSAS MAID— 


A inney be high i flour milled from 
strictly dar! key Wheat 
1,200 Barrels 


Hays City Flour Mills Pere One 
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Keystone Milling Co. 


LARNED, KANSAS Today we offer 


Millers of Quality Flour 


“KEYSTONE” 
For the Family 


Open for connection in some markets 


THE NAME OF CAIN has stood for quality, dependability and service 


through three generations of milling 


“ARCHER” 


the finest short patent to be had 
THE CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 











“EXCELSIOR” 
For the Baker and Family 


“GABEL’S BEST” 
Special Bakers’ Patent 


‘“SUNKIST”’ 
FLOUR 


In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
special needs of the baker are 
borne in mind. For family use 
it cannot be surpassed. 


Milled from Best Quality 
Kansas Wheat Only 


It is through the reputation 
of its fine, strong flours that 
the name of Maney has be 


come celebrated. 


The Maney Milling Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








American Maid Flour Mills 








MADE IN KANSAS 


\ MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 














Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising ‘Pike's Peak"' is a trade batten. 
Representatives wanted. Write u 

THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, “sent Colo. 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 





HOUSTON, TEXAS 





2,000 Bbls 


Cable Address: 
Capacity “AMAID” 











Capacity 1,000 Barrels 


ZENITH MILLING CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Established 1879 


























“HIGHEST PATENT 
‘FLOUR 


. EVERY BAG GUARANTEED 


OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Grinding Kansas Wheat Only 
Making Kansas Flour Only 


Marion National Mill Co. 


MARION, OHIO 
Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 





OF MICHIGAN 





























In All the World the Finest Flour Mill 





FLOURS 


** ‘Made Good’ Since 1855’’ 


Soft Wheat Flours: 
VELVET 
FANCY CAKE 
ROYAL STAR 


Hard Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST 
KENO 
CHIEF PONTIAC 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


CLEVELAND, O. DETROIT, MICH. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Stott’s Diamond Patent 


Best pan bread flour obtainable 


CRUSADER—extra strong 


Noted among hearth bread bakers 


David Stott Flour Mills 





Michigan No. 2 Rosen Rye grain is partially responsible for 
our extra good Rye Flours 


Michigan Soft Winter Wheat Flour 









DETROIT, MICH. 














Tue A. H. Ranpatt Mit Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 








Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 


Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Jackson Grain & Milling Co. 
SNOW FLAKE FAIRY QUEEN 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Beans 


JACKSON, MICH. 








Milled: with: Care from 
Select Fancy: fichigan EVinter HV Acat 


Ac$G /.VOIGTS' SEL 
OLUMBIAN: Haro 


VOGT MILLING CO. 


CRAND: RAPIDS: MICHIC. AN u 














OVID, MICHIGAN 
All our flour is made exclusively from selected 
Michigan wheat. We grind no wheat but wagon 
deliveries and receipts from nearby territory — 
the best wheat sec tom of the state. Plain and 
Self-Rising Flour. Michigan Pea Beans. 
Tros. H. Hysiop, Proprietor. 














“* Michigan’s Finest Flour’’ 


White Swan and Hi Selfrising 


Write for connections and samples 


PENINSULAR MILLING CO. 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 





Union City Milling Co. 
RANDALL BROS. UNION CITY, MICH. 
F Patent 
“ARBE” C ‘noice Mic higan 
Vinter Whea 


Write for samples b lours 
Robinson Code 




















grind nothing else. for Connections 


lected White Winter rhect of 
This Section. CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 


Made from se! 
as quality Peculiar to 











The Huron Milling Co. "i122" | | Quality Michigan Flour 
meal | NE BISCUIT FLOUR (0s il nanan 








RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Discount for quantities 


Per Copy, $12.50. 








For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
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When Fumigating—Be Sure 


In awarding the order for your next fumiga- 
tion, the following points should be care- 
‘fully considered: 


1. Is the fumigator financially and morally 
responsible ?P 


2. Is the product he intends to employ suf- 
ficiently efficient to afford you first-class 
results? 


3. Is he capable and experienced enough to 
warrant your confidence? 


All of these questions can be answered in the 
affirmative if you choose the Calcyanide 
System of Fumigation—the choice of mill- 
ers who are satisfied with nothing short of 
the best. 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco Office: 


Arcade Station 175 Fremont Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 


Eastern Office: 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Our Fumigation Engineers are located in other mill centers 











RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 


A ES ES 


NIAGARA UPRIGHT SCOURER 


—FAMED FOR ITS EFFICIENCY 
Has more scouring surface per bushel rated capacity 
than any horizontal scourer. 


Scours the grain without breakage, yet harsh enough 
to produce the desired results. 


Superior ventilation. 


Requires less horsepower per bushel of grain than 
any scourer ever built. 


40—Forty of these machines in the mills of Buf- 
falo and immediate vicinity. 


Investigate it. Also 


THE <nacara> LINE 
\ A 


SEPARATORS DUST COLLECTORS BRAN DUSTERS 
DISK-ASPIRATORS WHEAT WASHERS 
GRAIN DRIERS, ETC. 


RICHMOND MFG. CO. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














“Manufactured Weather” He rs Propuce Bertrer 


Four at Less Cost 


Qrrier Fngineering @rporation 


Main Office and Works: 


Southwestern Office 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Beautiful 
White Bags 


SEES 
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A Typical Sperry Laboratory 


Our 7 Laboratories 


maintain the strictest scientific 
control, to insure a product of 
uniform excellence. 


Sperry Flour Is Always the Same 


SPERRY FLOUR C0. 


Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: ‘‘SPERRY”’ 
Mills in California, Oregon, Washington, Utah 
Daily Capacity, 27,000 Barrels; Elevator Capacity, 18,000,000 Bushels 


IE PACIFIC COAST 2% 











is grinding the 


Our Ogden Vill hard and soft 


wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 
solicited. elf-Rising Flour a specialty. 


Mills at Los Angeles 
San Francisce 
Ogden 
San Diego 
Colton 
Sacramento 


General Offices: 


GLOBE MILLS 


LOS ANGELES 








Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


Cable Address: ‘’Preston.’’ All Codes 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 





“~ 








CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Cables:"“CENTENNIAL” 


ll Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 








PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


Flours 

















Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U.S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 





CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

















Northern Flour Mills Company 
Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Cable Address: ‘"NORFLOUR,” Portland 
All Standard Codes 





| Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels 








GRAIN PRODUCTS 


4 We have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country 
in the world and manufacture the very finest of hard 
spring wheat flours ; also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours 

Cable Address: “EFEMCO,” all codes. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS COMPANY SEATTLE, U.S.A. 





COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Mitters or Buive-Stem Parent, 
Cracker anv Pastry Fiovurs 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington 


WILBUR, WASHINGTON 








The Peacock Mill Co. 


FREEWATER, OREGON Specializing n 
Strong Bakers 


and Fancy Pastry 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 








The WALLA WALLA Flours 
FARMERS AGENCY 
WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 


Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 


Millers of 4 
BISCUIT ana PASTRY FLOUR ae Pa 








Prairie Flour Mill Company 
LEWISTON IDAHO 
Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 








TRS ‘ll I i 
PARR TERMINAL co. Ty eel if IIMs 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
On the Western Waterfront ere COTTON BAG ~ 
Waterside Storage for 
FLOUR and MILLFEED 
at California's Great Shipping Center 


— & SEWING TWINE 

















—_— 
engene san emaaeweee 


Sy 

















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokaneg, WasHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 








Flour Mill Appraisers Ne.nik*s Coats & Burchard Co. 


Appraising Mills and Elevators. 


Address: 844 Rush St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DEXAREPRESENTATIVE GRAIN DEALERS OQ 


SIMONDS SHIELDS LONODALE GRAIN 


=KANSAS CITY MISSOUBJI: 


iy 
V) OUR BUSINESS IS CHIEFLY MILLING 
WHEAT 
Through the years our facilities have been used 
more and more in our trade direct with mills. 
New Crop Wheat Now Available 


























| C. W. LONSDALE, Presipent 
Pf VINCENT, Vice PRESIDENT 


ROSEN BURY, Secy. & Treas. 
Ate E. F. EMMONS 

Pe F. A. THEIS 

FE bs FYI ZPATRICK 


- K.J.B 
a . e B. J.O°’DOWD 


= 
| 








CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 


MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 
DULUTH GREEN BAY NEW YORK 


Marshall, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. Grand Forks, N. D. NE \ \ 


Fairmont, Minn. , Aberdeen, S. D. Minot, N. D. 
CROP 
SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat II A RD 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GOOD WHEAT is the \ \ INTE R 


first step in the produc- 


tion of GOOD FLOUR Superlatively 


Have J.. Riheldaffer Fine Milling 
Manager of our Mer- W H KAT WHEAT 


chandising Department 
make your selections. 














We give good service to 
all millers but like espe- : 
THE TENNEY COMPANY cially to serve those who Typical wheat for your test runs 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH require especial quality 
selections. 








Hallet & Carey Co. Moore-Seaver 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers Grain Co. Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


MILLING WHEAT 1,250,000 Bushels Storage OSCAR T. COOK, Manaczr 


Minneapolis KANSAS CITY Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 











"Rey, 


EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE | | wVeaporary Hatt | | SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY 


EXCHANGE 


Mill Requirements Solicited en a aon a a High-Grade Milling Wheat 


ST. PAUL, MINN. St. Louis, Mo. of We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten 
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Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 

















Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 








° ° Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 

H ard hid pe of fs ae Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 
W; to guide us we have built 

mer up : epee ot Aemewen ENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY 

~ oo e. . ° G 
Milling uniform grades of milling MILL FEED Members Kansas City Board of Trade 
wheat which our custom- KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Wheat C.L. FONTAINE, Jr., President Capital $50,000.00 


ers know are dependable 




















at all times. 
KANSAS Direct from Kansas 
WHEAT — 
2,000,000 Bushels Storage at Your Service JOHN HAYES at rn neaee 
for GRAIN CO. ae ti 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS 4 i | r ky 
al ; 
7 u ie ¥] F mi 2 4 { 
Uhlmann Grain A. Straight “ae “% : K - Wh . 
Chicago Kansas City Country Run i 04 ew f.ansas ea 
Wheat We have no elevator Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 
- - ei ,000, B 
6 eres WICHITA, KANSAS 























( , } ee 
Elevator 


New Wheat Is Here Half the millers in the country secure some 


part of their wheat supply from this section. 
Our organization and the world’s finest elevator equipment are here at your service. 


We can hold your business only by keeping your confidence. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A” —6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Dependable Service 
for Millers 


We have the organization, the 
experience for handling wheat 
requirements of particular mills 
and the determination to render 
satisfactory service... . Let us 
select your wheat for you. 


Future Orders Solicited 


We Can Handle Your Future Orders in Any Market 


JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 


149 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Member— 
Chicago Board 
of Trade 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. 
Sott and Hard Winter MILLING WHEAT —itssovni 


MISSOURI 








Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 
Specializing in 
No. 2 Soft Red Milling Wheat 
For Quality Mills 


125 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 


38 Chamber of MINNEAPOLIS, 
Commerce MINN. 
Wire for Special Grain Offerings 
Elevator Capacity, 3,000,000 Bushels 
Milwaukee Office: 203 Chamber Commerce 

















FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 
COMMISSION CoO. 


Soft Winter Wheat 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Scott, Burrows & Christie 
208 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Stocks—Grain—Cotton—Provisions 


Members New York Stock Exchange,Chicago 
Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade. 














Cornelius Mill Furnishing,Co. 


Largest Roll Corrugating Capacity 
in America 


a 
1931 University @ 
Avenue ST. PAUL 


Mill Supplies—Schindler 


Bolting Cloth, of course ST. LOUIS, MO. 























Your strongest selling argument: 


Bread That Is Uniform 


We guarantee every sack of REX FLOUR 
to act the same way in all baking 


NIFORMITY! One of the hardest and one of 
the most important problems a baker faces. 


And it depends upon the flour more than any other 
one thing. 


That is why so many bakers are turning to Rex 
Flour. 


It is tested at the mill—by actually baking with it— 
as final proof each sack will act the same good way 
in baking. 


Milled from highest protein Montana hard wheat. 
The finest wheat for baking grown anywhere. Makes 
the kind of bread every woman wants. 


Rex Flour is your best guarantee of the best kind 
of bread—the same goodness each day. Royal Mill- 
ing Company, Great Falls, Montana. 


REX|3/FLOU 


Tested at the mill— 
for uniform baking 








AvGusT SCHWACHHEIM, 
President and Treasurer 


W. C. BorKke, Secretary 
an 1 Sales Manager 


a ee 
pa 


‘ . MILLERS OF 
HIGH GRADE HARD WHEAT FLOUR 
AND SHIPPERS OF GRAIN 


Cascabe, MONTANA 


WO splendid brands made exclusively from 
choice Hard Wheat grown on the virgin soil of 
North Central Mon- ° 
Cascade tana, conceded to Giant 
FANCY PATENT produce the best STANDARD PATENT 
bread wheat on this continent, in a mill strictly 
up to date in every way. High gluten, great ab- 
'T must Be G00? sorption and uniform quality assure the user of 
is a higher yield of better bread. A trial order will 
CASCADE convince you. 


Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels Codes: Robinson, 
Grain Storage Capacity, 600,000 Bus. Riverside, Millers 

















MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 
General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 











MONTANA CHIEF 
The better flour 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 


Judith Milling Company 
HOBSON, MONTANA 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JUDITH BASIN WHEAT 








Gtascow FLour Mitt Company 
HIGH PROTEIN 
Spring Wheat Flour 

Bakers’ Trade Solicited 

GLASGOW, MONTANA 











POLSON MILLING COMPANY 


Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 


We invite correspondence POLSON, MONTANA 








The Columbus Laboratories 
ESTABLISHED 1893 


31 Nortu State STREET 
CHICAGO 


W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
Mill Supply Headquarters 
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ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 





mo RED DOG «100 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





TITTIT 














When in the 


market for 





MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


TITTTTITT 





BAKERS SUPPLIES 








J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


NEW ORLEANS 


HAMBURG 


Cable Address: “WATERMAN” 


BAKERS MACHINERY 





OTTO FRIEDEBERG 
Special European Representative 
Schauenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 


LITTTITIII TIT 








TITTLE 











y05 E PH’'5 


100 LBS. NET 














ELLY Art. 
contin Merchandisers" 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK iis" 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. 


S.T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 


JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
Established for 40 Years 


Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 


CHAPIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


Flour . Feed - Sugar 


Special attention to orders from 
Jobbers and Bakers in Southern 
Illinois and adjacent territory. 


D. P. YOUNG & CO., Carbondale, I. 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 

















Shippers of 
Millstuffs 


H. WEHMANN & CO. 
Minneapolis. Minn. 





E are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
Millfeeds 


Established 1896 


Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
-21 C. of C. Building 


C. E. SCHEARER 


FLOUR BROKER FreEp 


510 Granite Bldg. Sr. Lours, Mo. 

















B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 








W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


7 
Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Calvin Hosmer Stolte Co. 


Pian 


Entire New England Distribution 
156 State St. BOSTON, MASS. 














Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 
844. Rush St. CHICAGO 


Chicago and Vicinity 


La Budde Feed & GrainCo. 


Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 


505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


A. H. Brown & Bros. 
FLOUR 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 
Grain and Flour Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















W. P. RONAN 


SPRING KANSAS 


FLOUR 


Special attention 
given to 
the bakery trade 


Siebel Institute o: Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 


Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 
EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 


F. W. WISE & CO. 
Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 




















C. F. McCARTHY 


FLOUR 


Specializing on Bakery Trade 


JOHN F. KRIEG 





Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 




















332 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 
332 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 
Riverside Code = VE YETTER REVISION = Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 








Brok BOSTON 
roker 
R 
Grain—Flour—Feed Ae or 
af Nashville, Tenn. Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 
Established 1891 
LILLIE & CO. 2 ‘ 
Pie Micali David F. Silbert & Co.,Inc. 
FLOUR 


Open to consider desirable soft 
winter wheat mill accounts for 


this market. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 








214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty 




















JOHN O. WADE 


FLOUR 


High Quality 


Prompt Service, Fair Prices 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








GrorcEW.VAN Boskerck & Son 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Established 1850 Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 








WILLIAM T. BURKE 
Domestic and Export 
FLOUR 


15 Whitehall St. NEW YORK 
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KRAUSE & 
FRANCO 


Flour 


Brokers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








| KANSAS and 
WANTED A-1) RYE ACCOUNT 


For New York and Vicinity 


EDWARD F. CLARK 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








IPPECIALISTS 
Quaiiy FLOUR 
D. G. VAN DUSEN & CO. 


Members New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK CITY 








PETER J. EDWARDSEN 
Sales Agent 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
FLOUR FEED GRAIN HAY 
25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Correspondence solicited 





THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION 
poMEstic K]TQOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 


J. A. LENHARDT 


INCORPORATED 
Direct Mill Spring, Hard and Soft 
Winter, Rye 
Representative Flours and Semolinas 


411 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














Epcar O. CHALLENGER 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











@ az A RELIABLE 
6, MEDIUM 
Ww" SIM P Ss ON .. 


NEW OMAND, N.Y. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc. 
Brokers 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Solicit offers on Grains, Flour, Feed, 
Cotton Seed Meal, ete. 














REYNIER VAN EVERA COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Flour—Semolina—Millfeeds 


Los Angeles Office: 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. BOTTS, Manager 


WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 


HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 








COWING & ROBERTS 


Established Winter Wheat 
1887 Flour Flours 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 


416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ‘“AMFLOURCO”’ 


HENRY KOPER & CO. 
FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 





Domestic MiLuinG Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 








WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





\ 


Exceptional Facilities 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 


Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 


25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK ,. 





~~ FLOUR BROKER) 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





J. C. Consodine Company 
Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 








FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 


Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New York 








RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 





Hard and Soft 
Winter Wheat 


I invite correspondence 
with a few bakers and 
jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 











NEW YORK 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








AREESE Co. 


Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 


x A. Stewart & Sons Flour Co. 














A. P. YOUNGBLOOD 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


EXCLUSIVE Produce Exchange 
FLOUR BROKERS New York City 


E. STJ. ROBINSON 








SIMPSON.HENDEE & COINC 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 


BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS ef MILLFEED 


Yu ‘ 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 

2036 Park 

DETROIT, MICH. 








JOHN E. KoERNER & Co. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


208-9 Louisiana Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents Semolina 
Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 


Kansas Clear Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
BurFa.o, N.Y. 


Cable Address: 
“Srates,”’ Philadelphia 




















| LEADING MILLS OF WISCONSIN | 

















KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 
(Successors to M. F, BARINGER) 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


Weare exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER—BLUE RIBBON—RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
‘‘Wisconsin Makes the Best Rye Flour” 














FLOURadOFFALS sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Forward Samples and Quotations 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 
Tue Bourst, Puriape.puta, Pa. 








McINTOSH-SNYDER CO. 


Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 
603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


(FLOUR and 
(FEED 


Dependable. Spring. Wheat. Flour 


From the Northwest’s Finest Wheat—Superior Strength 
and Flavor—Always Uniform 


“SEARCHLIGHT” 


Wisconsin Milling Company 


~ Menomonie, Wisconsin 





Cable Address: ‘‘POWERFUL” 
Codes: Millers’ and Riverside 











We are buyers of all ‘grades. 





Send samples. Quote prices. 
SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 
FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Established 1857 


Samuel Bell & Sons 


4th and Market PHILADELPHIA, 
Streets PA. Commerce Bldg. 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


RYE MEAL-—-ALL GRANULATIONS 


In the heart of the Rye producing sections of Wisconsin 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO. 
WEYAUWEGA, WISCONSIN 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roricn RJ.OUR bomestic 


465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Recksteiner Company 
Flour and Feed 


Brokers 
411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 











ERED A. LAIRD GOODMAN 
of all kinds Flour and Feed 





914 Marquette Building 


Bo Buil 
urse Building DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE” 


All Grades — from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


Frank H. BuopGett, INCORPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WIs. 


Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Co. 
The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 














W. G. PHILLIPS 
ROBERT M. PEEK EDWARD M. PEEK 


PEEK BROS. 
FLOUR 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


HAYWARD & CO. 


Brokers and Agents 


FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN 
312 Chamber of Commerce Building 
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Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 




















BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Wheat Bran and Middlings which are used in the 
manufacture of LA RRO, the ready ration for 


e Buy dairy cows, and are always glad to have your offers. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 
Red Dog Wire your offers 





PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 


Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 











FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 
ScaLEs—MorTors 


DIESEL ENGINES 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FRANK JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 























It may pay you to 
correspond 
with us 


We Are Large Buyers of Purified Middlings 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C 
Cable Address: ‘'FLaxy,'’ London 


Cable Address: “ ” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


DORFEACH, 











M. STANNARD 


F. T. CoLLins 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 





LONDON, E. C.3 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 59 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ““LynpsELL,"’ London 


W. M. READ & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


5-6 Fowkes Building 

Great Tower Street 

No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Telegrams: ‘“THANEHOOD,’’ London 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘“KosMAcK,” Glasgow 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: “Coventry,'’ London 


Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“ToomiToom” “TooMITOOM” 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 

29 Corn Exchange Chambers 

Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Gyrosz”’ 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C.1. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 





GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
OrFices: THE BAuTic, St. MARY AXE 
ONDON,E. C. 


Telegraphic Address: 'Harris,’’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS, E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C. 3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 
Cable Address: “FEASTANCO,”’ London 


RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘'Ecuarr,’’ London 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: ““Mrp1uu,’’ London 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E..C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘““ALKERS,’’ London 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 


For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 





WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL 
Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 


Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 





BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘ByRNE,’’ Dublin 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 





W. P. WOOD & CO. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS 
5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C, 


Fiovr for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 


Established 35 years Correspondence invited 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: *‘PoLLock,” Belfast 


PILLSBURY,” Dublin 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 


HULL AND GLASGOW 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 


IMPORTERS OF "GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
““MIDDLINGS,” 


Cable Address: London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ““FrEDKOS,” Belfast 





Cable Address: ‘“‘TrRoNTOPRI,”’ London 


47 Gt. Tower St. LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 
Established 1885 


Cable Address: Roma" 


DAVID MALONE 
FLOUR IMPORTER 


10 Westmoreland Street 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
Cable Address: 
“ALONE,” Dublin 


Established 1874 
S. & A. _ RUNCIE 


IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


GLASGOW 
“RUNCIE” 


67 Hope Street 
Cable Address: 





ANDREW LAW WILuiaM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: CAMELLIA," Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,”” Glasgow 





WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
“Fiour,” Leith Advances on consignments 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Cable Address: " 


GLASGOW 


WavVERLEY” 





WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Riverside Code 


Cable Address: ““Eamont”’ 





A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN ‘AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “Buttrrant,”’ London 


Codes: Bentley's Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.,. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St. ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘PxHLr1P,’’ Dundee 





Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘“WInTER,”’ London 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“Drrtoma,"’ Glasgow 


ARTHUR JAMES & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


BRISTOL ENGLAND 





ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


GLASGOW, C. 2 


“Rosin,” Glasgow 


67 Hope Street 
Cable Address: 








RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, Mrnn., U.S. A. 
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GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 





LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at BrisTrou, SOUTHAMPTON, HvuLL, BELFast, DUBLIN and CORK 





N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Large Trade in Germany 
Czecho-Slovakia and Raclete 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ““HESLENFELD,”’ Amsterdam 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


LIVERPOOL 


Oable Address: ““DEeLicut," Glasgow 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BELFasT 


Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 
(Suecessor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Cable Address: 
“OsIECK,’’ Amsterdam 





RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE tenet, - wu LLER, a 
INN., 


GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Mrp1um,"’ Utrecht 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May Ist,1874 Branch Office; ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “*MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT 
HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


Established 1868 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘‘WirBURG" 
NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: ‘‘WITBURG” 





J. TAS EZN 


Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 

Cable Address: “Tassiano” 


WALD. TEFKE Petanerors 


GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 
Connected with the trade since 1902. Est. 1918 


Desires to represent: 
Grain Exporters and first class mills in 
Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs 


Cables: ‘‘WALDTEFKE” 


M. JocHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘‘ELFINE,” Amsterdam 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMSTERDAM 








NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 

CORN FLOUR and RICE 

Cable Address: Singel 72, 
“NIEVAE’ AMSTERDAM 


SUOMEN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN 
KAUPPA OY 
(The Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd.) 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS 
HELSINKI, FINLAND 
We bring you in touch with all first class 
buyers in Finland 
Cables: “FINNISHTRADE” 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ““CARMIBOEK” 





N. V. K. HOFMAN’S 
Agentuur en Commissiehandel 
FLOUR AGENTS 


Beurs Kamer 23 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Wheat Flour, Rolled Oats, Grains, Rice 


Cable Address: ‘“‘HorKxo” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's, ABC 5th, 6th 


ERNST WENDT 
AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Desires connections with first class mills 
making SEMOLINA 
Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: ““ERNSTWENDT” 


Mathieu Luchsinger J.P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OaTs, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ““MaTLucH” 





HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam 





M. DIZENGOFF 


IMPORT AND EXPORT AGENT, 
INSURANCE, SHIPPING 


Head Office: JAFFA, PALESTINE 


Branches: Haifa, Beirut and Jerusalem 
Cables: “EASTAGENCY” 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: “Bisarip,” Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 





N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Exporters to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills 
Buyers for own account only 


Cable Address: “GELBER,” Rotterdam 





E. W. BOUWMAN 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1833 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘‘Bouwman,”’ Rotterdam 


Cc. L, KIRCHHEINER 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘Locomotion,’ Rotterdam 


L. DUNBAR 
Successor to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 


Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley's, A B O 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DuNBaAR,"* Hongkong 





TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Cable Address: “‘CLEO” AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 


Exporters of Beans, etc. 





G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. 
AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIRZUS. GREECE 


Desire connections with first class mills 
and grain concerns 


Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: “AGNas” 


ALFREL RABL 


MILLERS’ Ac =NT 


Hybernska 9, 
Prague 2, CZEC:-OSLOVAKIA 
Solicits accounts of first-class mills 


Cable Address: “ALRABL PRAG” 





N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.’S GRAAN 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, GRAIN, CORN 
PRODUCTS AND FEED 
Bankers: ee Handel Maatschappij 


mney, Rotterdam 
Cable pv “‘SEMOLINA” 





Established 1861 


VIUDA DE E. SERFATY 
GIBRALTAR 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp PRODUCE AGENT 
for Gibraltar, Spain, Morocco and 
Mediterranean Ports 


Pe we Address: ‘“SrrFaty,’’ Gibraltar 


odes: Riverside, A B C 5th and 6th Edition 





HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘SrRENE" 


References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





N. V. ““VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 
““VEEMESTA” 


Cable Address: ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 








LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “InTgREsT," Rotterdam 
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Established 1895 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS, 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN”’ 


IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT 
OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, 
AND CORN PRODUCTS 

COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: "Ruma" 


JQRGEN BRUUN 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


AARHUS— COPENHAGEN 
DENMARK 


Cable Address: ‘““KokNMOD" 
Head Office: AARHUS 


F. V. HARTZ 
FLOUR AGENT 


Cable Address: “COLONHART” 


13 Norre Farimagsgade 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT anp FLOUR 
IMPORTER 
ROLLED OATS, GRAIN Propucts, FEED 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “TROFO” 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(ANTON SORENSEN) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: .“FLOURIMPORT” 


The National City Bank of New York, New York 


| Midland Bank, Ltd., 


Samples and offers solicited 


CHR. ANGELL 


Established 1876 
CHRISTIAN ANGELL CARL ANGELL 
BJARNE ANGELL AXEL ANGELL 
FLOUR COMMISSION AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


BALTIC COMPANY 


COPENHAGEN OSLO 
HELSINGFORS 
FLOUR and ROLLED OATS 


Head Office: 
COPENHAGEN 


Cable Address: 
“GLADIATOR” 


Cable Address: ““Bautica”’ 


GUSTAV KRUGER 
HAMBURG 4 
WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 
ESPECIALLY HOMINY FEED 


Established 1858 


RIMPAU & CO. 


Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 
Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address: “RIMPAU” 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Centra! European Countries 


Codes: Riverside 1910 
Bentley's 


S. JUERGENS & CO., LTD. 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Desires connections with American 
and Canadian Mills 


Cable Address: 
““MEHLTHOMAS” 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO 


References: 





Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 


5 Princess St., London 


NILS G. NIELSEN 


COMMISSION AGENT 
FLOUR, GRAIN ann FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Excellent Sales Organization 
First class references OSLO 
Cable Address: “CopEx” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN 
FLOUR GRAIN FEED 

OSLO, NORWAY 

Cable Address: ‘FLORMEL” 


Agents in All Principal Cities: 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden 


Established 1864 


PAUL SAUERLANDT NACHFG. 
BERLIN—CHARLOTTENBURG 2 


Seeks first class Canadian mill account 
and also connections for 
La Plata Bran and Pollards 


Cable Address: ‘‘PkKOFITABLE,”’ Berlin 


GEORG PETERSEN 
FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
Lille Strandgt. 5, OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Cable Address: “GEORGE,” Oslo 


References: 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
The Northwestern Miller, London 








ROBYNS FRERES 


(Formerly EUGENE M. JANSSENS & Co.) 


THOR SIGGERUD 
OSLO, NORWAY 
DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR MILLS 
AND GRAIN EXPORTERS 


References: Northwestern Miller 
Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo 


“TORSIG, OSLO” 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17 rue des Tanneurs, 
ANTWERP 


Cables: 
| “SyNBOR” 
| 


Cable Address: 





HENRIK HAFSTAD 


Established 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


OLAV BELSHEIM, Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS . 


| OSLO, NORWAY 
| Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “MoBIL” 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 








REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OF PORTO RICO, U.S.A. 





; a! 
Villar & Company, Ine. 
Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 


P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P. R. 
Cable Address: ‘ ViLLARINC”’ 


Rafael Mayoral & Co. 


Brokers for Porto Rico, U. 8. A. 
REPRESENTING 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 


Cable Address: ‘‘REMEMBER,’’ SAN JUAN 








. Be ™ 
Jose A: Secola & Co. 
Commission Merchants in 
Flour, Corn Meal, Rice, Oats, 
Dairy and Ox Feeds 
" San Juan P.R, 


Cable Address: ‘““ASECOLA” 











Mipa’s TravpE Mark & 
PATENT BuREAU 


537 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 





Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 


CLEAN 


WOLF-DAWSON 
WHEAT WASHER 
AND ORIER 


CL SEean The Wolf Company, 








Don’t Buy Common! 
Buy Preferred! 


This isn’t a tip on stocks. 


It’s a business suggestion. 


“Common Salt”—rather a vague defi- 
nition at best. 


WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for 50 years 


The purity, cleanliness and sweet, pleas- 
ant flavor of Worcester Salt take it out 





69 Commerce St. 
ice . Chambersburg, Fa. 





of the “Common Salt” class. 
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It’s preferred by manufacturers of high 
grade prepared flour. And you know 


To MAKE THE BEST 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 
71-73 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 


Offices 


Boston, Detroit, Chicago 
Philadelphia. Columbus 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Factories 


Silver Springs, N. Y. 
Ecorse, Micnigan 
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First in 


SALES 


T ISN’T just a coincidence that the most 
popular-selling brands of flour are those 
packed in the most popular bags. The quality 







of the product is mainly responsible for the 
brand’s success, but the quality of the container plays a large part, too- 


Excellence of Color Printing 


on the flour sack often makes 
the first sale, and the quality of 
the product insures repeat sales. 
Then, too, COLOR PRINT- 
ING creates a favorable impres- 
sion at all times and heightens 
the selling value of your brand. 


Why not enjoy the added power 
of magnetic color printing of 





Raymond os hope 


P Mark Reg U.S. Pat. ag 


your brand name on Raymond 
Rope Paper Bags, in rich, appeal- 
The quality of the 
tough, supple rope paper stock 
.... together with the multi-color 


ing hues? 


distinctive press work—will con- 
tribute largely toward making 


your brand FIRST in APPEAR- 
ANCE and FIRST in SALES. 











RAYMON D =F NCO 


MIDDLETOWN, O. 









Sales Offices: Minnea 
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ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 


INDIAN 
OCEAN 





Gas freight 
service — 


For Every Shipment 


N the fleets of International 

Mercantile Marine there are 
ships to meet every individual 
need—fast transatlantic mail 
liners, the largest and fastest 
ships in the New York to Cali- 
fornia Service, specialized types 





104 Ships of freighters—104 ships that 
—— total over a million tons. 
Million Tons Skillful management that has 

56 Years’ resulted from 56° years of 

Experience freight —s — the 
‘ rompt torwarding oO our 
World-wide <n ' 

in Scope 

Frequent The high ‘standard of our 

Sailings freight service and the rating 

‘ of our ships secure the lowest 

Meeting insurance rates when you 

Individual 

Needs Ship via IMM. 
Regular Services Between 
New York td Orleans London Antwerp 
Boston alveston : 
Philadelphia Houston and saranpest ssequmearg 
Settlers Mentresl Manchester Glasgow 
Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 
A. C. FETTEROLF, Vice President J. D. ROTH, W. F. T.M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Iil. 
T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. E. J. McCONNELL, S. W.F.A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 








HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


> . . Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
For Rates and other information senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
: apply to: : land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 
New York: Holland-America Line, Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
21 State Street delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 
Chicago: Holland-America Line, nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. — Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 














San Francisco: Holland-America Line, POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM 


120 Market Street. pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 
New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports uO 
FO Noe York to Punch, ive & Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 


as At Row york, fo F wach, Edye é Co., Inc. 
iladelphia, to 8. L. Burgess & Co. more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 


CANDINAVIAN 





“AMERICAN LIN] 


2 





Lafayette Building. 
At Baltimore, to —amneny, Scarlett & Co., Inc., 


Keyser Buildin, 

At Boston, to A. G. Lombard’s Sons. 

At New Orleans, to American Balt so Ohastoring 
& Phipping < oo. 1416-1417 New Orleans Bk. Bldg. 


At Chicago, M. L. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. La Salle St. 


Special attention given to prompt 
forwarding of Flour to All Scan- 
dinavian Ports. 








BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
Freight Forwarders for Flour Millers 
and Exporters 


Are you using “BARR SERVICE”? 











Route your shipments 


care of F. V. CAESAR 





Great Lakes Traffic Counselor 
Transit Transit Accounts a Specialty 
Corporation 420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 


21 freight steamers—unequaled re- 
frigerator service—attractive savings 
under all rail. 

Routes extending from coast to coast 
in connection with rail lines. 

Also unexcelled passenger service: 
Steamers JUNIATA, OCTORARA and 
TIONESTA between Buffalo, N. Y., Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
and Duluth, Minn., and intermediate Discount for Quantities 

ports. For sale by all its branches and by 
Communicate with us regarding rates THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
and fares—223 Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A 








Riverside Code *22.i6%" 

















LEADING: RSURNE COMPAR 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





ee ee eee ee $2,922,372 
Capital Deposited in U. S........sssccccoccccccs 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 




















F, H. PRICE & CO. 


23-25 BEAVER STREET NEW YORK 


Millers visiting New York are invited to call and use 
the Facilities of our office. 














Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Illinois 


Mill Mutual Service 


For Policy Holders 
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OF LOUR bags perform a double service; 
they carry the product and help sell 
it as well. The well-branded bag attracts, 
pleases and urges purchase. 


To command favorable attention for 
your flour, pack in Bemis Bags. Better 
Printing sets them apart in any display. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CoO. 


St. Louis Indianapolis Houston 
Minneapolis Memphis Peoria 
maha Kansas City Brooklyn 
New Orleans Seattle Buffalo 
San Francisco Winnipeg Wichita 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 
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‘Dependable ‘Wheat Cflours 


Dappy Douuar.... LIperty.... REPEATER 
W. P. P. 





‘Dependable Cflour 
and It’s Cheapest 
in the 6nd 


‘Dependable Rye Cflours 
Manna.... MEpIuM.... PuRE DARK 
Rye MEAL 








Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 


H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. 8. ALLEN & CO., Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 








CHARLES TIEDEMANN 
MILLING Co. 


O’FALLON, ILLINOIS 





Millers of 


Quality Flours 


MILts: O’Fallon, Illinois Collinsville, Illinois 








Caps, Agron, 3 poae Bags, Asbestos 
. Holders—75 Numbers 
@ 6Write for Samples and 


< 
ine DAS F " Prices 
NSS reese? Advertiser's Sd 
ee ys Y Co. R 


Largest in the World 


DECATUR MILLING CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


H. H. CorMAN, Prest. and Gen. Mer. 
E. NATTKEMPER, Sales Manager 




















HIGH GRADE 
PLAIN AND SELF-RIsSING 
Sort WuHeEat FLour 


Kwnotvenspero Miuiuine Co. 
Established 1876 Quincy, Illinois 


GERMANTOWN, ILL, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 








Hanover Star Milling Co. 











Established 1837 


NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 
flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 
word. Our leading brands are 


FaiRYLAN’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayRrosE 


HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 



























Big—two ways 







In SIZE, of course. 
But so big in spirit, 
too, that you are al- 
ways sure of a full 
measure of financial 
service. 


























NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


Minneapolis 























Affiliated with 
Minnesota Loan and Trust Co. 


Combined Resources 
$105,000,000 
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CHASE 
Quality 
BAGS, 
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O the casual observer, a 

Chase Bag might look like 
any other bag. But to the bag 
user, there’s a big difference. It 
starts in our selection of the raw 
materials—burlap, cotton or 
paper. It is well defined in our 
methods and care used in the 


CHASE Bae Co. 


manufacture. But the big dif 
ference shows up most prom- 
inently in the high quality of the 
Chase Bag as judged by the serv- 
ice it gives the customer. Your 
nearest Chase Branch or Sales 
Office stands ready to co-oper- 
ate with you on any bag question! 





Branches: Milwaukee, Memphis, Goshen, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kansas City, Toledo, New Orleans 
Sales Offices: New York, Dallas, Charlotte, Chicago, Denver, Louisville, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Hutchinson, Little Rock, Charleston 


Affiliated Company 'THE ADAMS BAG COMPANY, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


Manufacturers of NEVERBURST Paper Bags 








BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raik 

59 Mark Lane, London, E. 0. 3, England 
CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 

1001 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 

23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8S. Purves 

166 W. Jackson Boulevard, © hicago, Ill. 
SOUTHWEST — Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 

215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
Henry Haun, Superintendent 
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THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


Cable Address: 


H. J. Parrainer, President and 
Treasurer 
W. C. Nicnots, Vice President 


Tuomas A. Garr, Circulation Manager 


“*PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 
Rosert E. Srerume, Chairman of the 


Board of Directors 
Rosert T. Beatty, Secretary 
L. C. Wirren, Cashier 


Directors—The Officers and A. H. Bamey, C. F. G. Rarxes, WALTER QuacKENBUSH 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind 

Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Adams, C. V., Lancaster, 

Advertiser's Manufacturing Co., Ripon, 
Wis. 

Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas........ 

Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
Alberta, Can. 

Allen, James, & .. Belfast, Ireland... 

Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

American Bakers Machinery 
Louis, Mo. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago. . 

American Flour Corporation, New York, 
Mm. F. 

American Maid Flour Mills, Houston, 
Texas . 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co.... 

Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 

Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, } 

Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio... 

Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohio 

Areese Co., New York, N. 

Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, 

Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 

Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirsus, 
Greece 

Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 

Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas........... 

Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis...... 

Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill... 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland 
Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
New York, N. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis..... 
Barr Shipping Corporation, New York, 
ms. Ee 
Barton, Henderson & Co., London, Eng. 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, 
Louis, etc. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.... 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling C 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis.... 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y..... 
Bjdrnstad, Asbjérn P., Oslo, Norway.... 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb..... 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas.... 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 
Borghart’s, N. V., Handelmaatschappij, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Bouwman, E. & W., Rotterdam, Holland 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas 
Bravo, Alejandro, Jr., Mayaguez, Porto 
Rico 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass... 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y..... 
Bushnell-Dahlquist Press, Minneapolis. . 
Buttifant, A. G., London, England 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland.. 


Cc 


Caesar, F. V., Minneapolis 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., The, Leaven- 
Worth, EKaQnaas ..cccccccccccccccccnce 


Calcyanide Co., Kansas City, 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen 
Scotland 

Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg 

Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 

Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla.. 

Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land 

Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis... . 

Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis 

Carrier Engineering Corporation, New- 
ark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 

Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 

Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co. 

Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D..... 

Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash 

Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIll.. 

Central Kansas Mlg. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 

Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 
Sauk Center, Minn. 

Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 

Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y.. 

Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis 

Chapin & Co., Chicago, 

Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis... . 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 

Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, 

Cherry, S. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto 

Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 

Christopher, B. C., & Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y¥ 

Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y 

Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis 

Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, Ill 

Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 

Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland 

Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 

Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, Ill 

Coleman, David, Inc., 

Coles Milling Co., Austin, Minn 

Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 

Columbia River Mlg. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 

Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 

Colvert, J. W., & Co., Nashville, Tenn... 

Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 8, 

Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 

Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas 

Continental Milling Co., Baltimore, Md.. 

Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereeniging, 
Rotterdam, Holland 

Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont. 

Corn Products Refining Co., New York.. 

Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co., St. Louis 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 

Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, 

Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y 

Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 

Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 

Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis 

Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo 

Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, Ill..... 

Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago... 

Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 

Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis 

Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon 

Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York... 

Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... 


D 


Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Davison, C. C., Milling Corp., Geneva, 
N. ¥. 

Dawson & Seaver, New York, N. Y..... 

Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass... 

Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 

Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill........ 








Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow 

Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming 

Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
U. S. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 

Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich. 

Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, 

Dizengoff, M., Jaffa, Palestine 

Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills 

Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 

Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 

Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 

Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 

Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 

Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, N. 

Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 

Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
Minn. 

Dunbar, L., & Co., Hongkong, China... 

Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 

Ebeling, John H., Milling Co., Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, Ill... 

Edwards, 8S. T., & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 

Edwards, W. J., Grain Co., St. Louis... 

Edwardsen, Peter J., New York, N. Y... 

Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, 

El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. 

Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, 
Ont. ° 

Empire Milling Co. “Minneapolis Siaeewes 

Emrit Trading Corporation, New York. 

Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla 

inns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 

Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Ernst & Ernst, Minneapolis 

Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., 
Louis, Mo. . 

Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.... 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 
olis 

Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 

Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis 


F 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 

Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 

Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. 

Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland 

Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 

Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 

Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 

Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Helsinki, Finland 

Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y¥ 

Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 
Helsingfors, Finland 

Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway 

Fode, Troels, Copenhagen, Denmark.... 

Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis...........+. 

Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis... 

Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany 

Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 
apolis 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis 

Fumigators Engineering Co., 
neapolis 

Fumigators Supply Co., Inc., New York, 
y. ¥. 


Gal, Charles, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 


Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 


Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 


Garnham, A., & Co., London, England.. 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 
Rotterdam, Holland 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Wes 
General Commission Co., Kansas City... 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill... 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass.... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Gooch Mlg. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York.. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
falo, N. Y. cceevecvevccece 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, Texas 
Green & Gowlett, London, ‘mngiand. 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam.. 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio..... 


H 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago... 
Haffenberg, James, 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway 
Hagen, Reidar, Oslo, Norway 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis.. 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
ton, Kansas 
Ham, Frank B., & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Gleagow.. 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. Y 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, II. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England... 
Hartig, W. O., Electric Co., Minneapolis. 
Hartz, F. V., Copenhagen, Denmark.... 
Haslam, Bernard, London, England 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills...... 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mlg. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill... 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, IIll..... 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... 
Hofman, K., Amsterdam, Holland 
Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Holland Food Corporation, New York... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co., Boston 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill...... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Cu., 
St. Louis, Mo... cccccvcccccccccccvccs 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich. 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kan- 
sas . 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. coces eecccccces 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
New York, Y cece 
International Mercantile Marine Co., 
New York, N. Y¥.....cccccsccccccccsccs 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis... 
coece scccccscccccccs COVEE 
Ismert- Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City 
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Jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co.... 
Jacobsen, Axel, Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville (P. 

O. Astico), Wis. 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 
Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y....... 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Meio cccccecs 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 


Johnson, R. D., Milling Co., Cumber- 

Jand, MG. ...ceccececsceccccccseveees 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, Ell... ces 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, CS errr T 


Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.... 


Joseph, I. S., Co., Ine., Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Mo. ......eeeeeeeeee wees 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson Mont........ 


Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. 


K 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 
Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas 

City, Kansas 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill.......++++- 


Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
KanSAS ..vccecccccceneccereseessesees 
Kennedy, John, Toronto, Canada....... 


Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 


King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis.....+. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can....... ‘ 


Kjaer & Sand, Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis... 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway.......- 
Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York... 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill..... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 

oN BUT eUTUTECTT YT Coty LL 


Krieg, John F., Nashville, 
Kriiger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 


L 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
a ee ee ee ee ee) 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Montreal, Que. 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis.. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, IIl...........+. 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co.... 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam... 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Lenhardt, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y......+++-- 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn...........- 


Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
SPUIGRIE, Fils cence ee ecresnnenecccesces 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway....... 


Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill..........- 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 

ticello, Ind. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam... 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn........... 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 


M 


McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 
URED 4 wag Sic de As dete Cheue ns 60a0s 
McCarthy, C. F., Chicago, Ill........... 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow....... 
McIntosh-Snyder Co., Columbus, Ohio... 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow. . 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
McMahon, J. J.,. New York, N. Y....... 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo........ 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland......... 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y...... 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb......... 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., St. Louis. 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind....... 
Mayoral, Rafael, & Co., San Juan, Porto 
ae. OO EE ie eae 2 ae 
Medill, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Mercator, A/S, Oslo, Norway........... 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y 
Metcalf, John S., Co., Chicago.......... 
Meurs Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Mida’s Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 
SN Sho 53 4:5 0 p'au:8 4 0 i-0:3 eeevee 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago. . 
uitiend Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
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84 
87 


69 
87 


27 
69 


88 


18 


33 


26 


34 


Midway Electric Engrav. Co., St. Paul.. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 

Wate, GID ccccescescscecerececessnsse 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 
Minneapolis General Electric Co........ 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D...... 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 


Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 

SOOUAE, BM. cv ancaweneceacescessecences 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill....... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown.... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 


es SS . nae PKA Raw SS 50d 6480456400965 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y......... 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 

ter, N. Y 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, lowa 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill 
New Era Milling Co., 

MD 89 Win 6.604 050000000400 ocnneane 
New F aeoed Flour Mills Co., Clifton, 


Arkansas City, 


New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
New York Produce Exchange, New York 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nielsen, Nils G., Oslo, Norway......... 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland........... 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co........... 
‘Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore, 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 

SNEED babe 005-00ee0000ssenaeed 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo.. 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 

EY EEV ELT ORC E TS Cree Ere 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 
Norton, Willis, & Co., Topeka, Kansas.. 


Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis........... 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
ee ee Rabane on 0000 06004001560%85 Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal.. 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co. 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis......... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland..... 
Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich.. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 

Sis, SOs Wn. cee cncacvcesedees 


P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis.... 
Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal........ 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark 


Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 
RE 4 aeERU CASS a Rhian CNke Oh 0600s awe ok 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 
UN MNES 664.5:6554040%363 045-5088 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co...... 


Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Peters Engineering & Chemical Co., 

Ss CE hhh eo Rhé cc esctdceece side 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis......... 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis.. 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont........ 
Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, Il. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 
Preat, MR. Ci, DOPOMM,. DOtiiccccccseecave 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 

FR, 064944 64560456 54806 eee C he eas 
Price, F. H., & Co., New York.......;. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis... 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis......... 


Q 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, 


R 


Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
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Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Raymond & Reid, London, England.... 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio.... 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 
taymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London.. 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa.......... 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 
Recksteiner Co., The, Columbus, Ohio... 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 

WRUKGCO, Wik. oc cccccccccccccccccccece 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co........... 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 

. . MarTerrervTrerr rT Tery rer. Terrrrrrin 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis......... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 

SS. Gab 8.06 Ca ee eee AS oes sece 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill..... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 
Ringnes & Gronneberg A/S, Oslo, Nor- 
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Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Robyns Fréres, Antwerp, Belgium...... 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rodriguez, Ventura, Mayaguez, Porto 
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Rogers, William, New York, N. Y....... 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
meomam, Ws Fi Crieame, Bibicccccccscsecse 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, IIll.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico..... 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D......... 
Runcie, S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
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Mills Co., 


St. Lawrence Flour 

Montreal, Que. 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 
St. Marys Mill Co., 


Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 
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Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Schiffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 
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Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, IIl.. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 
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Secola, José A., & Co., San Juan, Porto 
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Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 


Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar........ 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 


Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway........... 


Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 
PEOGRs cccccccccecscersessevsenccesere 
Silmo Chemical Co., Vineland, N. J..... 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 
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Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 
Simpson, William, New York, N. Y..... 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import, Copenhagen, 
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Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y........ 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio....... 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Snider, Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 

SEPOPePPERE CREPE ETULirrTer rere rrr 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg....... 
Southwestern Mlg. Co., Inc., Kansas City 


Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Til........... 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y........ 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 


Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 

ee Se eee ere. eee ee eee Eee ee ie 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

BO, BE. THE, MGs coc cccinccceccccves 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit... 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D.... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 
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Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit.. 
Strisik, 8. R., Co.,. New York........... 


Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada.... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 
Sg” re eee Cree eet oe 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo.. 
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Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland....... 
Tasker & Co., London, England........ 
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Tefke, 


Wald., 
Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 


Finland..... 
Chicago, Ill... 


Helsingfors, 


Tenney Co., Minneapolis 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., 
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Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany. 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 
Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y.......... 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co...... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Traber, A. P.. Meow Fork. BM. Fe. ccvcoves 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis... . 


Oak Harbor, 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Mam., COMRGR occccsccccvcscvessccess 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 

poration, Washington, D. C........... 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 
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Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 
Terk, MW... We vcnccccnesesvesesce eesenee 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., 
BA, ccescccvcct¥acuagucudesedeteaeees 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 

PEOUORE cc ascccceecccccesesevesneceve 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 
Van Evera, Reynier Co., Kansas City... 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 


Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago....... 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 


Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 
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Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........- 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 

et | Tt Pee rrrrrrrrerereerereererr ee te 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Farmers Agency. 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark.. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
TEAMGRS co cccccccccccccsvecseccecccces 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio........... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, OTreGon ...ccccccccccccccccces 


Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Cover 


Waterman, J. S., & Co., Ine., New Or- 
BGRME, TMs ccc ccccccecsecescesevecesee 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland. 


Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis.......... 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn......... 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

Toronto, OMt. cccecssesersscccsssvece 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 
Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., Harrisonburg, 
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Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y.. 


Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 

Pees ROOD: pct be weceewcereneeresssce 
Wichita (Kansas) Terminal Elevator Co. 


Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 
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Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England......... 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wise, F. W., &’Co., Boston, Mass....... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. 

sg S| Mere CPT TT Tee TET Tree 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
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Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 
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Young, D. P., & Co., Carbondale, Ill.... 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y..... 
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Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo...... oe 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





ake ‘Your ‘Work 
to a ‘Busy eyhop 


—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 











The overwhelming majority 
of all important mill and ele- 
vator construction jobs in 
the Southwest have been 
awarded to this company. 


Hence, ours always is a busy 
shop. 


But it never yet has been too 
busy to do its work as all 
work merits being done,— 
with the very best it has to 
give. 


Quality in construction is 
even more important than 
quality in your mill prod- 
ucts,—for building is en- 
during. 


At least ‘‘J-H”’ building is. 








JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


708-9 Mutual Building 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


July 6, 1927 





